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PREFACE 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

THE remarks of Foreign Travellers upon 
our own country have always been so well re- 
ceived by the publiC) that no apology can be ., 
necessary for offering to it the present Trans- 
lation. The author of this work seems to have 
enjoyed more advantages than most of his pre- 
decessors, and to have availed himself of them 
with remarkable diligence. He boasts also of 
his impartiality : to this praise, in general, he 
is entitled ; but theye ajje* 9ome things "jvhteb he 
has seen with a jaim^iied'f /ip; Pf ia r}i4r4fe'it, 
that he is bigoted to' the deplorable ^^upersti* 
tions of his country ; anff v/e iiiajr well suppose 
that those parts of the wofk-iii* wiAcii his bigo- 
try is most apparent, ha\^rtpjf-b6fen;impjroved 
by the aid for which heithk^ij^s-lly? Fat^ei'. Con- 
fessor. The Translator * fcas seldom thought it 
necessary to offer any comments upon the pal- 
pable errors and mis-statements which this spi- 
rit has sometimes occasioned: the few notes 
which he has annexed are distinguished by the 
letters Tr. 

The reader could have no doubt, after an 
attentive perusal of the following interesting 
letters from England, that the author was no 
foreigner : — such accurate knowledge of the 
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in-door concerns, and domestic arrangements, 
of that country were not to be acquired during 
a visit of only one or two years. 

Lest however any doubt should exist the 
publisher of this second uimerican edition feels 
himself fully authorized, on respectable infor- 
mation, to say that they were written by Robert 
Southey, author of several poem&— Thalaba or 
the Destroyer*^Madoc*— Letters from Spaio^ 
&c. 



ESPRIELLA^S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 



LETTER I. 

Arrived at Falmouth.'^CustoTn Sousc^-Food of th4 
English.'^ Noise and bustle at the Inn. 

Wednesday, April 21, 1802." 

1 WRITE to you from English ground. On the 
twelfth morning' after our departure from Lisbon, we 
came in sight of the Lizard, tvro light-houses on the 
rocks near the Land's End, which mark a dangerous 
shore. The day was clear, and showed us the whole 
coast to advantage ; but if these be the white cliffs of 
England, they have been strangely magnified by report : 
their forms ai'e uninteresting, and their heights dimin- 
utive ; if a score such were piled under Cape Finis- 
terre tliey would look like a flight of stairs to the Span- 
ish mountains. I made this obsen^ation to J , who 

could not help acknowledging the trutli, but he bade 
me look at the green fields. The verdifre was cer- 
tainly very delightful, and that not merely because our 
eyes were wearied with the grey sea : the appearance 
was like g^een corn, though apprpaching nearer I per- 
ceived tliat the color never changed ; Yor the herb, 
being kept short by cattle, does not move with the 
wind. 

We passed in sight of St. Maurs, a little fishing town 
on the east of the bay, and anchored about noon at Fal* 
mouth. There is a man always on the look-out for the 
packets ; he makes a signal as soon as one is seen, and 
every woman who has a husband on board gives him 
a shilling for the intelligence. I went through some 
troublesome farms upon landing, in consequence of the 
A 
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inhospitable laws enacted at the beginning of the war; 
There were then the vexatious ceremonies of the cus- 
tom house to be performed, where double fees were 
exacted for passing our baggage at extraordinary hours. 
J — bade me not judge of his countr3rmen by their sea- 
ports : it is a proverb, said he, * that the people at 
these places are all eitiier birds of passage, or birds of 
prey' ; it is their business to fleece us, and ours to be 
silent. Patience where there is no remedy ! — our own 
aphorism, I find, is as needful abroad as at home. But 
if ever some new Cervantes should arise, to write a 
mock heroic, let him make his hero pass through a 
custom house on his descent to the infernal regions. 

The inn appeared magnificent to me ; my friend 
complained that it was dirty and uncomfortable. 1 can- 
not relish their food ; they eat their meat half raw ; 
the vegetables are never boiled enough to be sof^ ; and 
every thing is insipid except the bread, which is salt, 
bitter, and disagreeable. Their beer is far better in 
Spain, the voyage and the climate ripenit. The cheese 
and butter were more to my taste ; manteca indeed is 
not butter, and the Englishman'* who wanted to call it 
80 at Cadiz was as inaccurate in bis palate as in his 
ideas. 

Generous wines are inordinately dear, and no others 
are to be procured ; about a dollar a bottle is the price. 
What you find at the inns is in general miserably bad ; 
they know this, and yet drink that the host may be 
satisfied with their expenses : our custom of paying 
for the house-room is more economical, and better. 

Falmouth stands on the western sid^ of the bay, and 
consists of one long narrow street, which exhibits no 
favourable specimen either of the boasted cleanlinesa 
or wealth of the English towns. The wealthier mer- 
chants dwell a little out of the town upon the shore, or 
on tlie opposite side of the bay, at a little place called 
Flushing. The haibour, which is very fine, is com- 

• This blunder has been applied to the French word 
eau. Whichever may be original, it certainly ought not 
to be palmed upon an Englishman. — T^ 
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mandcd by the castle of Pendennis ; near its mouth 
there is a single rock, on which a pole is erected, be- 
cause it is covered at hieh tide. A madman not many 
years ago carried hrs wife here at low water, landed 
her on the rock, and rowed away in sport ; nor did he 
return till her danger, as weU as fear, had become 
extreme. 

Some time since the. priest of this place was applied 
to, to bmy a certain person from the adjoining country. 
* Why John,* said he to the sexton, * we buried this 
man a dozen years ago :' and in fact.it appeared on re- 
ferring to the books of the Church, that his funeral had 
been registered ten years back. He had been bed- 
ridden and in a state of dotage during all that time ; 
and his heirs had made a mock burial to avoid certain 
lagal forn>s and expenses which would else have been 
necessary to enable them to receive and dispose of his 
rents. ' I was also told another anecdote of an inhabi- 
tant of this town, not unworthy of a stoic ; — His house 
was on fire.; it. contained his whole property ; and 
when he. Ibund it was in vain to attempt saving any 
thingp, he w^tupon the nearest hill, and made a draw- 
lag of the ikilagration : — -iin admirable instance of 
English phlegm ! 

The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn b as surpri- 
sing as it is w^^isome. Doors opening and shutting, 
bells ringing, winces calling to , the waiter from every 
quarter, wlule^He cries • coming,' to one room, and 
hurries away to' another. Every 'body is in a hurry here ; 
either they are going off in the packets, and are haste- 
ning their preparations to embark, or they have just ar- 
rived, and are impatient to be on the road homeward. 
Every now-and-then a carriage rattles up to the door 
witli a rapidity which makes the very house shake. 
The man who cleans the boots is running in one direc- 
tion, the barber with his powder-bag in another ; here 
goes the barber's boy with his hot water and razors ; 
there comes the clean linen from the washer-woman ; 
and the hall is full of porters and sailors, bringing in 
luggage, or bearing it away ; — ^now you hear a horn . 
i^low because the post is coming in, and in the middle 
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of the night you are awakened by another t)ecause it is 
going" out. Nothing is done in England without a noise 
and yet noise is the only thing they forget in the bill ! 



LETTER 11. 

Mode of Travelling. — Penryn. — Truro. — Dreariness offhe 
Country. ^BodTnin. — Earth-Coal the coTnmon Fuel. — 
Launceston. — Excellence of the Inns and Roads. — Oke^ 
hampton.—^Exeter. 

Thursday, April 22. 

EARLY in the morning our chsdse was at the door, 
«. four-wheeled carriage which conveniently carries 
three persons. It has glass in front and at the sides, 
instead of being closed with curtains, so that you at 
once see the country and are sheltered from the wea- 
ther. Two horses drew us at the rate of a league and 
a half in the hour ; such is the rapidity with which the 
English travel. Half a league from Falmouth is the 
little town of Penryn, whose ilUbuilt and narrow streets 
seem to have been contrived to make as many acute 
angles in the road, and take the traveller up and down 
as many steep declivities as possible in a given distance. 
In two hours we reached Ti*uro, where we breakfast- 
ed: this meal is completely spoilt by the abominable 
bitterness of the bread, to which I shall not soon be 
able to reconcile myself. The town is clean and opu- 
lent ; its main street broad, with superb shops, and a 
little gutter stream running through it. All the shops 
have windows to them ; the climate is so inclement 
that it would be impossible to live without them. J — 
showed me where some traveller had left the expres- 
sion of his impatience written upon the wainscoat with 
a pencil — * Thanks to the Gods anotlier stage is past ;*. 
for all travellers are in haste here, either on their way 
home, or to be in time* for the packet. When we pro- 
ceeded the day had become dark and overclouded ; — 
quite English weather : I could scarcely keep myself 
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-wann in my cloak ; the trees have hardly a tinge of 
green, though it is now so late in April Every Uiing 
has a coarse and cold appearance ; the heath looks nipt 
inits g^wth, and the hedge-plants are all mean and in- 
significant ; nettles, and thistles, and thorns, instead of 
the aloe, and the acanthus, and the arbutus, and the 
vine. We soon entered upon a track as dreary as any 
in Estremadura ; mile after mile the road lay straight 
before us ; up and down long hills, whose heights on- 
ly served to show how extensive was the waste. 

Mitchel-Dean, the next place to which we came, is 
as miserable as any of our most decayed towns ; it is 
what they call a rotten borough : that is, it has the pri- 
vilege of returning two members to parliament, who 
purchase the votes of their constituents, and the place 
has no otter trade— rit has indeed a very rotten appear- 
ance. Even the poorest houses in this country: are gla- 
zed ; this, however, proves|rather the inclemency of the 
climate than the wealth of the people. Our second 
stage was to a single house^ called the Indian Qiieens, 
which is rather a post-house than an inn. Theise pla- 
ces are not distinguished by a bush, though that was 
once the custom here also, but by a \strge painting 
swung" from a sort of gallows before thetioor^ or nailed 
above it, and the house takes its name from the sign. 
Lambs, horses, bulls, and stags, are common ; «ome- 
times they have red lions, green dragons, or blue boars, 
or the head of the king or queen, or the arms of the 
nearest nobleman. One inconvenience: attends their 
♦mode of travelling, which is, that at^every stage the 
chaise is changed, and of course there isthe trouble of 
removing all the baggage. 

The same dreary couRtry still lay before us ; on the 
right there was a wild rock rising at once from the 
plain, ^with a ruin upon its summit. Nothing can be 
more desolate than the appearance of this province, 
where most part of the inhabitants live in the mines. 
* I never see the greater part of my parishioners,' said 
a clergyman here, * till they come up to be buried.* 
We dined at Bodmin, an old town which ^as once the 
chief seat of religion in the district, but hasjnaterially 
jB2 
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f uffered since tlie schism ; ill-built, yet not worse built 
than situated, being shadowed by a hiU to the south 5 
and to complete tJ\e list of ill contrivances, their water 
is brought through the common burial place. They 
bum earth-coal every where ; it is a black shining stone 
very brittle, which kindles slowly, making much 
smoke, s^nd much ashes : but as all the houses are built 
with chimneys, it isneither unwholesome nor disagree- 
able. An Englishman's delight is to stir the fire ; and 
I believe I shall soon acquire this part of their man- 
ners, as a means of self-defence against their raw and 
chilly atmosphere. The hearth is furnished with a 
round bar to move the coals, a sort of forceps to arrange 
them, and a small shovel for the cinders ; all of iron, 
and so shaped and polished as to be ornamental. Be- 
sides these, there is what they call the fender, which 
4s a little movable barrier, eitlier of brass or polished 
steel, or sometimes of wire painted green and capt with 
brasi), to prevent the live embers from falling upon the 
floor. The grates which confine the fire are often very 
costly and beautifid, every thing being designed to dis- 
play the wealth of the people ; even the bars, thougli 
they are necessarily blackened eveiy day by the smoke, 
are regularly brightened in the morning, and this work 
is performed by women. In good houses the chimneys 
have a marble U^ontal, upon the top of which vases of 
alabaster orspar, mandarins fi-om China, flower-stands, 
or other ornaments are arranged. 

After dinner; we proceeded to Launceston ; the 
country improved upon us, and the situation of the place" 
as we approached standing upon a hill, with the ruins 
of tlie castle -yvhich had once commanded it, reminded 
' me of our Moorish towns. We arrived just as the eve- 
ning was closing; our chaise wheeled under the gate- 
way with a clangor that made the roof ring ; the wai- 
ter Vriis at the door in an instant ; by the time we could 
let down the j^lass, he had opened the door and let the 
steps down. We were shown into a comfortable room ; 
^ lights were brought, the twilight shutout, the curtains 
let down, the fire replenished. Instead of oil, they burn 
candles made of tallow, which in this climate is not of* 
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fensive ; wax is so dear that it is used by -only the 
highest ranks. 

Herp we have taken our tea ; and in the interval 
between that and supper^ J — is reading- the newspaper, 
and I am minuting down the recollection of the day. 
What a country for travelling is this ! such rapidity on 
the roadJ such accommodations at the resting places ! 
We have advanced fourteen leagues to-day without fa- 
tigue or exertion. When we arrive at the inn there is 
DO apprehension lest the apaitments should be pre-occu-' 
pied ; we are not liable to any unpleasant company ; 
we have not to send abroad to purchase wine and seek 
for provisions ; every thing is ready ; tlie larder is sto- " 
red, the fire burning, the beds prepared ; and tlie peo- 
ple of the house, instead of idly looking on, or altoge- 
ther neglecting us, are asking our orders, and solicitous 
to please. I no longer wonder at the ill humor and 
fastidiousness of Englishmen in Spain. 

Friday, April 2S. 

Lauxceston castle was formerly used as a state 
prison. There were lazar-houses here and at Bodmin 
when leprosy was common in England. They attri- 
buted this disease to the habit of eating fish, and es- 
pecially the livers ; the fresher they were, the more 
unwholesome they were thought. Whatever has 
been the cause, whether change of diet, or change of 
dress, it has totally disappeared. 

^ The Tamar, a clear, shallow, and rapid stream, flo\y« 
by Launceston, and divides Cornwall from Devonshire, 
The mountainous character of the river, the situation 
of the town rising behind it, its ancient appearance, 
and its castle towering above all, made so Spanish a 
scene, that perhaps it pleased me the more for the re- 
semblance ; and I would willingly for a while have 
exchanged the chaise for a mule, that I might have 
loitered to enjoy it at leisure. The English mode of 
travelling is excellently adapted for every thing, except 
for seeing the country. 

We met a stage-wagfgon, the vehicle in which bag- 
gage is transported, for suinpter-beasts are not in use. 
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I could nbt imagine what this could be ; a huge car- 
riage, upon four wheels of prodigious breadth, very 
wide and very long, and arched over with cloth, like a 
bower, at a considerable height : this monstrous ma- 
chine was drawn by eight large horses, whose neck- 
bells were heard far off jsls they approached ; the car- 
rier walked beside them, with a long whip upon his 
shoulder, as tall again as himself, which he sometimes 
cracked in the air, seeming to have no occasion to ex- 
ercise it in any other mamier : his dress was different 
from any tliat I had yet seen, it was a sort of tunic of 
coarse linen, and is peculiar to this class of men. Here 
would have been an adventure for Don Quixote ! — Car- 
rying is here a vei7 considerable trade ; these waggons 
are'day and night upon their way, and are oddly enough 
called flying waggons, though of all machines they 
travel the slowest, slower than even a travelling fune- 
ral. The breadth of the wheels is regalated by law, 
, on accoimt of the roads, to which great attention is 
paid, and which are deservedly esteemed objects of 
national importance. At certain distances gates are 
erected, and (oil-houses beside them, where a regular 
tax is paid for every kind of conveyance in proportion 
to the number, of horses and wheels : horsemen and 
cattle also are subject to tliis duty. These gates are 
rented by auction : they are few or frequent, as the 
nature of the soil occasions more or less expense in re- 
pairs : no tax can be levied more fairly, and no public 
money is more fairly applied. Another useful pecu- 
liarity here is, that where the roads cross or branch 
off, a directing post isset up, which might sometimes 
be mistaken for a cross, were it in a Catlwlic coun- 
try. The distances are measured by the mile, which 
is the fourth of a league, and stones to mark them are 
set by the way side, though tliey are oflen too much 
defaced by time, or by mischievous travellers, to be of 
any use. 

The dresses of the peasantry are far less interesting 
than they are in our own land ; they are neither gay in 
color, nor graceful in shape ; that of the men differs 
little in >make from what the higher orders v/ear. I 
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have seen no goats ; they are not common, for neither 
their flesh nor tlieir milk is in use ; the people seem 
not to know how excellent the milk is, and how excel- 
lent a cheese may be made from it. All the sheep aro 
white, and tliese also are never milked. Here are no 
aqueducts, no fountains by the way side. 

Okehampton, which we niext came to, stands in the 
county of Devonshire ; here also is a ruined castle on 
its hill, beautifully i\'yed, and standing* above a delight- 
ful stream. There was in our room a series of prints, 
which, as they represented a sport peculiar to England, 
interested me much. It was the hunting the hare. The 
first displayed the sportsmen assembled on horseback, 
and the dogs searching the cover : in the second they 
were in chase, men and dogs full speed, horse and 
horsemen togetlier leaping over a high gate, a thing 
which I thought impossible, but J— assured me that 
it was commonly practised in this perilous amusement : 
in the third they were at fault, while the poor hare was 
stealing away at a distance : the last was the death of 
the hare, th« huntsman holding her up and winding 
his horn, while the dogs are leaping around him. 

This province appears far more fertile than the one 
we have quitted ; the wealth of which lies under 
ground. The beauty of the country is much injured 
by enclosures, which intercept the view, or cut it into ^ 
patches ; it is not, however, quite fair to judge of them 
in their present leafless state. The road was very hilly, 
a thick smalf rain came on, and prevented us from see- 
ihg any thing. Wet as is the climate of the whole 
island, these two western provinces - are particularly 
subject to rain ; for they run out between the English 
and Bristol channels like a peninsula : in other res- 
pects their climate is better, the temperature being con- 
siderably warmer ; so that sickly persons are sent to 
winter here upon the south coast Much cyder is made 
here ; it is a far pleasanter liquor than their beer, and 
may indeed be considered as an excellent oeverage by 
a people to whom nature has denied the grape. I 
ought, perhaps, to say, that it is even better tlian our 
country wines ; but what we drank was generous cyder. 
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and at a price exceeding that which generous wine 
bears with us ; so that the advantage is still ours. 

We only stopped to change chaises at our next stage ; 
the inn was not inviting in its appearance, and we had 
resolved to reach Exeter to a late dinner. There were 
two busts in porcelain upon the chimney-piece, one of 
Bonaparte, the4>ther of John Wesley, the founder of 
a numerous sect in this land of schismatics ; and 
between them a whole-length figure of Shakspeare, 

their famous dramatist. When J had explained 

them to me, 1 asked him which of the three worthies 
was the most popular. * Perhaps,* said he, * the 
Corsican just at present ; but his is a transient popula- 
rity; he is only the first political actor of the day, and 
like all other stage-players, must one day give way 
to his successors, as his predecessors have ^iven way 
to him. Moreover, he is rather notorious than popular ; 
. the king of Prussia was a favorite with the people, 
and they hung up his picture as an alehouse sign, as 
they had done prince Eugene before him, and many a 
fellow gets drunk under them still ; but no one will set 
up Bonaparte's head as an invitation. Wesley, on the 
contrary, is a saint with his .followers, and indeed with 
almost all the lower classes. As for Shakspeare, these 
people knew nothing of him but his name ; he is fa- 
mous in the strictest sense of the word, and his fame 
will last as long as the English language ; which, by 
God's blessing, will be as long as the habitable world 
itself * He is your saint,' said I, smiling at the warmth 
witli which he spoke. 

At length we cpssed the river Exe by a respectable 
bridge, and immediately entered the city of Exeter, 
and drove up a long street to an inn as large as a large - 
convent. Is it possible, I asked, tliat this immense 
house can ever be filled by travellers ? He told me ia 
reply, that there were two other inns in the city nearly 
as large, besides many smaller ones ; and yet, that the 
last time he passed through Exeter, they were obliged 
to procure a bed for him in a private dwelliiig, not hav- 
ing one unoccupied in the house. 
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LETTER III. 

Exeter Cathedral and public Walk. — Lijiraries. — Honitort, 
— Dangers of English Travelling, and Cruelty viith 
vihich it is attended. — Axminster. — Bridport. 

Saturday, April 24. 

IF the outside of tliis New London Inn, as it is cal- 
led, surprised me, I was far more surprised at the in- 
terior. Excellent as the houses appeared at which 
we had already halted, they were mean and insig*- 
nificant compared with this. There was a sofa in our 
apartment, and the sideboard was set forth with china 
and plate. Surely, however, these articlfes of luxury 
are misplaced, as they are not in the slightest degree 
necessary t^^he accommodation of a traveller, and 
must be considered in his bill. . 

Exeter is an ancient city, and has been so slow in 
adopting modern improvements tliat it has the unsa- 
vory odor of Lisbon. One great street runs through 
the city from east to west ; 9ie rest consists of dirty 
lanes. As you cross the bridge, you look down upon 
a part of the town below, intersected by little chan- 
nels of water. The cathedral is a fine object from 
those situations, where both towers are seen, and only 
half the body of the building, rising above the city. It 
cannot be compared with Seville, or Cordova, or Bur- 
g-os ; yet certainly it is a noble pile. Even the heretics 
confess that the arches, and arched windows, and 
avenues of columns, and old monuments, the painted 
altar, and the colored glass, impress them with a feel- 
ing favorable to religion. For myself, I felt that I 
stood upon ground which, desecrated as it was, had 
once been holy. 

Close to our inn is the entrance of the Nomey, or 
public walk. The trees are elms, and have attained 
their full growth : indeed I have never seen a finer 
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walk ; but every town has not its Norney • as with uf 
its alameda. 1 was shown a garden, unique in its 
- kind, which has been made in the old castle ditch 
The banks rise steeply on each side ; one of the finest ' 
poplars in tlie country grows in the bottom, and scarce- 
ly overtops the ruined wall. Jackson, one of the most 
accomplished men of his age, directed these improve- 
ments ; and never was accident more happily improv- 
ed He was chiefly celebrated as a musician ; but as 
a man of letters, his reputation is considerable ; and 
he was also a painter : few men if any have succeed- 
ed so well in ^o many of the fine arts. Of the castlft 
itself there are but few remains ; it was named Rou^- 
mont, from the color of the red sandy eminence on 
which it stands, and for the same reason the city itself 
was called by the Britons The red city. 
• In most of ,the English towns they have what they 
call circulating libraries ; the subscribers, for an an- 
nual or quarterly paymertt, have two or more volumes 
at a time, according to the terms ; and strangers may 
be accommodated on depositing the v^ue of the 
book they choose. There are several of these in 
Exeter, one of which I was told, was considered as 
remarkabTy good, the bookseller being himself a man 
gf considerable learning and ability. Here was also 
a literary society of some celebrity, till the French 
revolution, which seems to have disturbed every town, 
village, and almost every family in the kingdom, broke 
it up. The inhabitants in general are bchintl hand with 
their countrymen in biformation and in refinement. 
The streets are not flagged, neither arc they regularly 
cleaned, as in other parts of the kingdom ; the cor- 
poration used to compel the townspeople to keep their 
doors clean, as is usual in every English town ; but 
some little while ago it was discovered, that, by the 
laws of the city, Uiey had no authority to insist upon 
this ; and now the people will not remove the dirt from 
their own doors^ because they say they cannot be for- 
ced to do it. Their politics are as little progressive 

* The author seems to have mistaken this for a gene- 
ral uame.-^TR. 
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astlieir police : to this day, when they speak of the 
Americans they call them the rebels. Every where 
else, this feeling" is extingxiished among the people^ 
thouj^h it still remains in another quarter. When 
Washington died, his will was published in the news- 
papers ; but in those which are immediately under 
ministerial influence, it was suppressed by high au- 
thority. It wa!> not thought fitting that any respect 
should be paid to the memory of a man, whom the 
Sovereign considered as a rebel and a traitor. 

The celebrated Priestley met with a singular instance 
©f popular hatred in this place. A barber, who was 
shaving hira, heard his name in the midst of the ope- 
ration ; he dropt his razor immediately, and ran out of 
the room, exclain^^ng, * that he had seen his clovea 
fijot.' 

I bought here a map of England, folded for the 
pocket, with the roads and distances all marked upon 
ft. I purchased also a book of the roads, in which not 
only the distance of every place in the kingdom fi'om 
London^ and from eacli other, is set down, but also 
tlie best inn at each place is pointed out, the name 
mentioned of every gentleman's seat near the road, 
and the objects which are most worthy a traveller's 
notice. Every thing tliut can possibly facilitate tra- 
▼elliitg seems to have been produced by the commer- 
cial spirit of this people. • 

As the chief trade of Exeter lies with Spain, few 
plp.ces have suffered so much by the late war. We 
ilepai-tcd about noon the next day ; and^is we ascend- 
ed the first hill looked down upon the city and its 
cathedral towers to great advantage. Our stage was 
four leagues, along a road which, a, century ago, when 
there was little travelling, and no care taken of the 
public ways, was remarkable as the best in the West 
•f England. The vale of Honiton, which we over- 
looked on the way, is considered- as one of the richest 
landscapes in the kingdom : it is indeed a prodigious 
extent of highly cultivated country, set thickly with 
Ledges and hedgeVow trees ; and had we seen it 
either in its full summer green, or with the richer co- 
loring of autumn, perhaps I might not have been 
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disappointed. Yet I should think the English land- 
scape can never appear rich to a southern eye ; the ver* 
dure is indeed beautiful and refreshing, but green 
fields and timber trees have neither the variety northe 
luxuriance of happier climates. England seems to be 
the paradise of sheep and cattle ; Valencia of the ha- 
man race. 

Honiton, the town where we changed chsdses, ha» 
aothing either interesting or remai^able in its ap- 
pearance, except that here, as at Truro, a little stream 
flows along the street, and little cisterns, or basons» 
for dipping places, ai'e made before every door. Lace 
is manufactured here in imitation of the Flanders lace, 
to which it is inferior, because it tliickens in washings 
the fault is in the thread. I have reason to remember 
this town, as our lives were endangered here by tbe 
misconduct of the inn keeper. There was a demur 
about procuring horses for us ; a pair were fetched front 
the field, as we afterwards discovered, who had either 
never been in harness before^ or so long out of it as 
to have become completely unmanageable. As SQpn 
as we were shut in, and the driver shook the reins, 
they ran off— a danger which had been apprehended j 
for a number of persons had collected round tlte inn 
door to see what would be the issue. The driver, who 
deserved whatever harm could happen to bim^ for 
Iiaving exposed himself and us to so much danger, had 
no command whatever over the frightened beasts ; he 
lost his seat presently, and was thrown upon the pole 
between the horses ;. still he kept the reins, and almost 
miijaculously prevented himself from falling under tbe 
wheels, till the horses were stopped at a time whem 
we momently expected that he would be run over, and 
the chidse overturned. As I saw nothing but ill at 
this place, so have I heard nothing that is good of itc 
the borough is notoriously venal; and since it has 
be6orae so, the manners of the people have undergpne 
a marked and correspondent alteration. 

This adventure occasioned considerable delay. At 
length a chaise arrived ; and the poor horses, instead 
of being suffered to rest, weary as they were, for they 
had just returned from Exeter, were immediately 
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^|wrt-to Ibr another journey. One of them had been 
rubbed raw by the harness. I was in pain the -whole 
tray, and could not but consider myself as accessory 
to an act of cruelty ; at every stroke of the whip my 
c6sscience upbraided me, and the driver was not 
sparing of it. It was luckily a short stage of only two 
leagues and a quarter. English travelling, you see, 
liaa its evils and its dangers. The life of a post-horse 
i» truly wretched ; — there will be cruel individuals in 
aU countries, but cruelty here is a matter of calculation : 
the post masters find it more profitable to over- work 
th«ir beasts, imd kill them by hai'd labor in two or 
three years, tlian to let them do half the work and 
live out their natural leng^ of life. In commerce^ 
cren more than in war, both men and beasts are con- 
sidered merely as machines^ and sacrificed with even 
less compimction. 

There is a great fabric of carpets at Axminster, 
which are woven in one entire piece. We were not 
ifotained here many minutes, and here we left the coun- 
ty of Devonshire, which in climate and fertility and 
beauty is said to exceed most parts of England : if it 
lie indeed so, England has little to boast of. Both their 
famous pirates, the Drake and the Raleigh, were 
Batives of this province ; so also was Oxenham, another 
cf the Baccaneers, of whose family, it is stiU report- 
ed, that, before any one dies a bird with a white breast 
fiutters about the bed of the sick person, and vanishes 
vheB he expires. 

We now entered upon Dorsetshire, a dreary country. 
Hitherto I had been disposed to think that the English 
enclosures rather deformed than beautified the land- 
scape, but I now perceived how cheerless and naked 
the cultivated country appears witliout them. The 
IiiUs here are ribbed with furrows just as it is their 
fashion to score the skin of roast pork. The soil is 
chalky and full of flints : night wa*s setting-in, and our 
liorses struck fire at almost every step. This is one of 
the most salubrious parts of the whole island : it has 
been ascertained by the late census, that the propor- 
tion of deaths in the down-countries to the other parts 
k u 65 to 80>— a certsdn proof that enclosures are pre- 
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judicial* to health. After havinj^ travelled three 
ieag-iies we reached Bridport, a well-built and flourish- 
ing^ town. At one time all the cordag-e for the Eng-lish 
navy was manufactured here : and the neig-hborhood 
is so proverbially productive of hemp, that when a man 
is hanged, they have a vulgar isaying tJiat he has been 
stabbed witli a Bridport dag-ger. It is probable that 
both hemp and flax degenerate in England, as seed is 
annually imported from Riga. 

Here ends our third day's journey. The roads are 
better, the towns nearer each other, more busy and 
more opulent as we advjCnce into the country ; the inns 
more modern though perhaps not better, and travelUng* 
more frequent. We are now in the track of the stage- 
coaches ; one passed us this morning, shaped like a 
trunk, with a rounded lid placed topsy tuny. The 
passengers sit sideways ; it cari'ies sixteen person* 
withinside, and as many on the roof as can find room ; 
yet this merciless weight with the proportionate lug- 
gage of each person is dragged by four horses, at the 
rate of a league and a half within the hour. The skill 
with which the driver guides them with long reins, 
^nd directs these huge machines round the corners of 
the struts where they always go with increased velo- 
city, and through the sharp turns of the inn gate-ways» 
is truly surprising. Accidents nevertheless frequently 
happen ; and corfsidering how little time this rapidity 
allows for observing the country, and how cruelly it is 
purchased, 1 prefer the slow and safe movements of 
tlie calessa. 

LETTER IV. 
Dorchester. — Gilbert Wakefield. — Inside of an English 
Church. — ^Attempt to rear Silk'ioorms. — Doiun-country. 
•'-Blandford. — Salisbury. — Execrable Alteration of the 
Cathedral. — Instamce of public Impiety. 

Sunday, April 25. 
WE started earley, and hurried over four leagues 
of the same open and uninteresting countr}", which 

* The dryness of soil is a more probable cause.— Ti., 
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broQght U8 to Dorchester, the capital of the province^ 
•r county town, as it is called, because the provincial 
prison is here, and here the judges come twice a year 
to decide all causes, civil and criminal. The prison is 
a moderate building; the height and strength of its 
walls, its iron-grated -windows, and its strong gate* 
way, with fettershanging over tlie entrance, sufficient- 
ly characterize it as a place of punishment, and render 
it a good representation of a giant's castle in romance. 

When J— passed through this town on his way to 
Spain, he visited Gilbert Wakefield, a celebrated 
scholar, wlio was confined here as a favorer of the 
French revolution. One of the bishops had written a 
iwok upon the state of public afltirs, just at the time 
vrien the minister proposed to take from every man 
the tithe of his income : this the bishop did not think 
sufficient ; so he suggested instead, that a tentli should 
be levied of all the capital in the kingdom ; arguing, 
that aft every person would be affected in the same 
proportion^ all would remain relatively as before, and 
in &ct no person be affected at all. This curious argu- 
ment be enforced by as curious an illustration; he 
said, * that if the foundations of a great building were 
to sink equally in every part at the same time, the 
whole pile, instead of sufiering any injury, would be- 
come the firmer.* • True,' said Wakefield in his re- 
ply, * and you, my Lord bishop, who dwell in the up- 
per apartments, might still enjoy the prospect from 
your window; but what would become of me and the 
good people who live upon the ground floor ?* 

Wakefield was particularly obn(||Eious to the govern- 
aoent, because his character stood very Kigh among the 
^ssenters for learning and integrity, and his opinions 
were proportionately of weight. They brought him 
to trial for having in his answer to the bishop's pam- 
phlet, applied the fable of the Aas and his Panniers to 
existing circumstances. Had it indeed been circula- 
ted among the poor, its tendency would certainly have 
been mischievous ; but in the form in which it appear- 
ed, it was evidently designed as a warning to the 
rulers, not as an address to the mob. He was, how- 
ever, conderoned to two years confinement in this pri- 
B2 ' 
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son, this place being chosen as out of reach of Ms 
friends, to make imprisonment more painful. The 
public feeling- upon this rigx)rous treatment of so emi- 
nent a man was strongly expressed, and a subscriptioni 
was publicly raised for him, which amounted to above 
fifteen hundred pieces of eight, and which enabled bis 
family to remove to Dorchester and settle there. But * 
the magistrates, whose business it was to oversee the 
prison, would neither permit them to lodge with him 
in his confinement, nor even to visit him daily. He was 
thus prevented from proceeding with the education of 
his children, an occiipation which he had ever regard- 
ed as a duty, and which had been one of his highest 
enjoyments. But, i# the midst of vexations and insults, 
he steadily continued to pursue both his literary and 
christian labors ; affording to his fellow-prisoners 
what assistance was in his power, endeavoring to re- 
claim the vicious, and preparing the condemned for 
death. His imprisonment eventually proved fatal. He 
had been warned on its expiration to accustom himself 
slowly to his former habits of exercise, or a fever would 
inevitably be the consequence ; a fact known by ex- 
perience. In spite of all his precautions it took place ; 
and while his friends were rejoicing at his deliverance, 
lie was cut off. As a polemical and political w^riter, 
he indulged an asperity of language which he had 
learnt from his favorite philologists, but in private life 
no man was more generally or more deservedly be- 
loved, and he had a fearless and inflexible honesty 
which made him utterly regardless. of all danger, and 
would have enable^'um to exult m martyrdom. When 
j— had related this historj' to me, I could not but 
obsen'e how far more humane it was to prevent the 
publication of obnoxious books, than to permit them to 
be printed, and then punish the persons concerned. 
* This,' he said, * w«uld be too open a violation of the 
liberty of the press.' 

By the time we had breakfasted the bells for divine 
service were ringing, and 1 took the opportunity to step 
into one of their churches. The office is performed ia 
a desk immediately under the pulpit, not at the altar : 
there were no lights burning, nor any church vessels. 
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nor ornaments to be seen. Monuifients are fixed 
against the walls and pillars, and I thought there waa 
a damp and unwholesome smell, perhaps because I in- 
voluntai'ily expected the frankincense. They have an 
abominable custom of partitioning their churches into 
divisions, which they call pews, and which are private 
property ; so that the wealthy sit at their ease, or 
kneel upon cushions, while the poor stand during the 
whole service in the aisle. 

An attempt was made something more than a cen- 
tury ago to rear si Ik- worms in this neighborhood, by a 
Mr. Newberry ; a man of many whimsies he wa^ cal- 
led, and whimsical indeed he must have been ; for the 
different buildings for his silk-wor|^s and his laborato- 
ries were so numerous that his house looked like a vil- 
lage, and all his laundry and dairy work was done by 
men,. because he would suffer no women servants 
about him. 

The road still lay over the downs ; this is a great 
sheep country, about 150,000 are annually sold from 
IXorsetsliire to other parts of England ; tliey are larger 
than ours, and I think less beautiful, the wool being 
more curled and less soft in its appearance. It was 
once supposed that the thyme in these pastures was so 
iu)u;*ishing as to make the ewes produce twins, a story 
■which may be classed with the tale of the Lusitanian 
foaVs of the wind ; it is however true that the ewes 
are puvcliased-by the farmers near the metropolis, for 
the sake of fattening their lambs for the London mar- 
ket, because they yean earlier than any others. The 
4Jay was very fine, and the sight of ^is open and naked 
countiy,. where nothing was to be seen but an extent 
of slu>rt green turf under a sky of cloudless blue, was 
singular and beautiful. There are upon the downs 
Biany sepulchral hillocks, here called barrows, of an- 
tiquity beyond the reach of history. We past by a vil- 
lage church as the people were assembling for service, 
men and women aU in their clean Sunday clotlies ; the 
men standing in groups by the churchyard stile, or be- 
lore the porch, or sitting upon the tombstones, a hale 
and niddy race. The dresses seem every where the 
saiasr without the slightest provincial difference : all 
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the men wear hats, the least graceful and least con« 
venient covering for the head that ever was devised. 
I have not yet seen a cocked hat, except upon the offi- 
cers. They bury the dead both in town and countrj 
round the churches, and the church-yards are full of 
upright stones, on which the name and age of the de- 
ceased is inscribed, usually with some account of his 
good q^ualities, and not unfrequently some rude religi- 
ous rhyme. I observed that the oldest churches are 
always the most beautiful, here as well as everywhere 
else ; for as we think more of ourselves and less of re- 
ligion, more of this world and less of the ne^^t, we 
build lictter houses and worse churches. There are no 
storks here : the f ackdaw, a social and noisy bird 
commonly builds in the steeples. Little reverence is 
shown either to the church or the cemetery ; the boys 
play with a, ball against the tower, and the priest's 
horse is permitted to graze upon the graves. 

At Blandford we changed chaises ; a wealthy and 
cheerful town. The English cities have no open cen- 
tre like owr plazas f but, in amends for this, the streets 
are far wider and more airy : indeed they never have 
sun enough to make them desirous of shade. The 
prosperity of the kingdom has been fatal to the anti- 
quities, and consequently to the picturesque beauty of 
the towns. Walls, gates, and castles have been de-. 
molished to make room for the growth of streets. You 
are delighted with the appearance of opulence in the 
houses, and tlie perfect cleanliness every where, when 
you are within the town ; but without, th^'e is no- 
thing which ,the pj^inter would xhoose for his subject, 
nothing to call upon the recollections of old times, and 
those feelings with wliich we always remember tlie 
age of the shield and the lance. 

This town and Dorchester, but this in particular, 
has suffered much from fire ; a tremendous calamity 
which is every day occurring in England, and against 
which daily and dreadful experience has not yet taught 
them to adopt any general means of prevention. There 
are large plantations about Blandford : — I do not like 
the English method of planting in what they call belts 
bout their estates ; nothing can be more formal or less 
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beftirtiful, especially as the fir is the favorite tree, 
which precludes all variety of shape and color. By 
soix>e absurdity which I cannot explain, they set the 
young trees so thick that unless three-fourths be weed- 
ed out, the remainder cannot grow at all ; and when 
they are weeded, those which are left, if they do not 
■wither and perish in consequence of tlie exposure, 
rarely attain to any size or strength. 

Our next stage was to the episcopal city of Salisbury ; 
Iiere we left the down country, and once more entered 
upon cultivated fields and enclosures. The ti*ees in 
tliese hedg«-rows, if they are at all lofty, have all their 
lK>ugbs dipt to the very top ; nothing can look more 
naked and deplorable. . When they grow by the way- 
side, this is enjoined by law, becsmse tlieir droppings 
after rain injure tlie road, and their shade prevents it 
from drying. The climate has so much rain and so lit- 
tle sun, that overhanging boughs have been found in 
iike manner injurious to pasture or arable lands, and 
the trees, therefore, are every where thus deformed. 
The approach to Salisbury is very delightful ; little 
rivers or rivulets are seen in every direction; houses 
extending into the country, garden -tre^ within the 
city, and the spire of the cathedral over topping all ; 
the highest and tlie most beautiful in the whole king- 
dom. 

We visited this magnificent building while our din- 
ner was getting ready : like all such buildings, it has 
its traditional tale of absurdity and exaggeration — that 
it has as many private chapels as months in a year, as 
many doors as weeks, as many pillars as days, as many- 
windows as hours, as as many gartitions in the win- 
dows as minutes : they say also, tliat it is founded 
upon wool -packs, because nothing else could resist the 
humidity of the soil. It has lately undergone, or, I 
should rather say, suffered a thorough repair in the 
true spirit of reformation. Every thing has been clear- 
ed i^waj' to give it the appearance of one huge room. 
The little chapels, which its pious founders and bene- 
factors had erected irf the hope of exciting piety in 
others, and profiting by their prayers, are all swept 
away ! but you may easily conceive what wild work a 
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protestant architect must make with a cathedral, "when 
he fits it to his own notions of architecture, without the 
slightest feeling or knowledge of tlie desiga with 
which such buildings were originally erected. The 
naked monuments are now ranged m i*ows between 
the; pillars, one opposite the other, like couples for a 
fiance, so as never monuments were placed before, and 
it is to be hoped, never will be placed hereafter. Here 
is the tomb of a nobleman, who, in the reign of our 
Philip and Maiy, was executed for murder, like a 
common malefactor, with this difference only, that he 
had the privilege of being hanged in a silken halter ; a 
singularity which, instead of reitdering his death lest 
ignominious, has made the ignominy more notorious. 
The cloisters and the chapter house have escaped al- 
teration. I have seen more beautiful cloisters in our 
own country, but never a finer chapter house ; it is sup- 
ported, as usual, by one central pillar, whose top archeft 
off on all sides, like the head of a spreading palm. The 
bishop's palace was bought during the reign of the 
Presbyterians, by a rich taylor, who demolished it and 
sold tlie materials. 

The cemetery has suffered even more than the 
church, if more be possible, from the abominable 
sacrilege, and abominable taste of the late bishop and 
his chapter. They have destroyed all memorials of 
the dead, for the sake of laying it down as a smooth 
well shorn grass plat, garnished with bright yellow 
gravel walks ! This suits no feeling of the mind con- 
nected with religious reverence, with death, or with 
the hope of immortality ; indeed it suits with nothinj^ 
except a new painted window at the altar, of truly En- 
glish design, (for England is not the country of tlw 
arts) and an organ, bedecked with crocketed pinnacles, 
more than ever was Gothic tower, and of stone colour, 
to imitate masonry \ This, however, it should be ad- 
ded, was ^ven in a handsome manner by the king. A 
subscription was raised through the diocese to repair 
the cathedral : the king having inquired of the bishop 
how it succeeded, proceeded to ask why he himself 
had not been applied to for a contribution. The pre- 
date, witii courtly submission, disclaimed such pre- 
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•UTnption as highly Improper. I live at Windsor,- said 
tlie king, in your diocese, and though I am not rich, 
can aiFoi-d to give you an organ, which I know you 
-want ;' so order one in my name, and let it he suitable 
to so fine a cathedral* 

The soil here ahounds so much with water, that 
there are no vaults in .the churches, nor cellars in the 
city ; a spring will sometimes gush up when they are 
digging a grave* Little streams flow through several 
of the streets, so that th^ city has been called the En- 
glish Venice ; but whoever gave it this appellation, 
cither had never ^een Venice, or grossly flattered 
Salisbury. Indeed, till the resemblance was invented, 
-Jiese streamlets were rather thought inconvenient 
than beautiful; and travellers complained. that they 
made the streets not so clean and not so easy of pas - 
sag^, as they would have been otherwise. The place 
fe famous for the manufactory of knives and scissars, 
vbich are here brought to the greatest possible per- 
fection. I am sorry it happened to be Sunday, for the 
shops, which form so lively a feature in English towns, 
are ail fastened up with shutters, which give the city a 
melancholy and moiu-ning appexCrance. 1 saw, how- 
ever, a priest walking in his cassock, from the church ; 
the only time when the priests ai*e distinguished iiitlieij* 
dress from the laity. 

A remarkable instance of insolent impiety occurred 
lately in a village near this place. A man, in derision 
cf religion, directed in his will, that his horse should be- 
eaparisoned, and led to bis grave, and there shot, and 
buried with him, that he might be ready to mount at 
tiie resurrection, and start to advantage. To the dis- 
grace of the coupti'y thi» was actually performed ; the 
executors and the legatees probably thought them- 
selves bound to obey the will ; but it is unaccountable 
vhy the clergyman did not interfere* and apply to the 
liskop. 
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LETTER V. 

Old Sarum. — Country thinly peopled. — Basingstohe.-^ 
Ruins of a Catholic ChapeL — Waste Land near Lon- 
don. — Staines.^- Iron Bridges. — CustoTti of exposing the 
dead Bodies of Criminals. — Hounslovo. — Br-entford^-^ 
Approach to London. — Arrival. 

Monday, April 26. 

HALF a leag'ue from Salisbury, close on the left of 
the I^ondon road, is Old Sarum, the Sorbiodimum of 
the Romans, famous for many reasons. It covered the 
top of a round hill, which is still surrounded widi % 
mound of earth and a deep fosse. Under the Norman 
kings it was a flourisliing' town, but subject to two 
evils, the want of water, and the oppression of the cas- 
tle soldiers. The townsmen therefore, with one con- 
sent, removed to New Sarum, the present Salisbury, 
where the iirst of theSe evils is more than remedied ; 
and the g-arrison was no longer maintained at Old Sa- 
rum when there was nobody to be pillaged. So was 
the original city deserted, except by its right of repi'e- 
sentation in parliament ; not a soul remaining there. 
Seven burgage tenures, in a village westward of it, 
produce two burgesses to serve in parliament for Old 
Sarum ; four of these tenures (the majority) were sold 
very lately for a sum little short of 200,000 pesoduros. 

From this place Salisbury' Plain stretches to the 
north, but little of it is visible from the road which we 
were travelling : much of this wide waste has lately 
been enclosed and cultivated. I regretted that I could 
not visit Stonehenge, the famous druidical nvomiment, 
which was only a league and half distant : but as J — 
was on his way home, after so long an absence, I could 
not even express a wish to delay him. 

Stockbridge and Basingstoke were oiu*next stages ; 
the country is mostly down, recently enclosed, and of 
wonderfully thin population in comparisoii of the cal- 
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fure. Indeed harvest here depends upon a temporary 
emigration of the western clothiers, who come and 
work during the harvest months. The few trees in 
this district grow ahout the villages which are scatter- 
ed in the vaUies — ^beautiful objects in an open and naked 
countiy; You see flints and chalk in the fields, if the 
soil be not covered with com or turnips. Basingstoke 
is a town which stands at the junctionof five great 
roads, and is of course a thriving place. At the north 
side is a small but beautiful ruin of a chapel once be- 
longing to a brotherhood of the Holy Ghost. J — led 
me to see it as a beautiful object, in which light only 
all Englishmen regard such monuments of the piety of 
their lorefathers and of their own lamentable apostacy. 
The roof had once been adorned with the history of 
Uie prophets and the holy apostles; but the more 
beautiful and the more celebrated these decorations^ 
the more zealously were they destroyed in the schism. 
I felt deeply tlie profanation, and said a prayer in si- 
lence upon the spot where the altar should have stood. 
One relic of better times is still preserved at Basing- 
stoke : in all parishes it is the custom, at stated periods, 
to walk round the boundaries ; but here, and here only, 
is the procession connected with religion : they begin 
and conclude the ceremony by singing a psalm under a 
great elm which grows before the parsonage-house. 

Two leagues and a half of wooded countiy reach 
Hertford Bridge, a place of nothing but inns for tra- 
vellers : from hence, with short and casual interrup- 
tions, Bagshot Heath extends to Egham, not less than 
fourteen miles. We were within six leagues of Lon- 
don, a city twice during the late war on the very brink 
of famine, and twice in hourly dread of insurrection 
from that dreadful cause : — and yet so near it is this 
tract of countiy utterly waste ! Nothing but wild 
sheep, that run as fleet as hounds, are scattered over 
.this dreary desert : flesh there is none on these wretch- 
ed creatures ; but those who are only half-starved on 
the heath produce good meat when fatted : all the 
flesh and all the fat being laid on, as graziers speak, 
anew, it is equivalent in tenderness to lamb and in fla- 
C 
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Tor ^o mutton, and has fame accoi'dingly in the me- 
'tropolis. 

At Staines we crost the Thames, — ^not by a new 
bridge, now for the third time built, but over a crazy 
wooden one above a centuiy old. We inquired the 
reason, and heard a curious histoiy. The river here 
divides the counties of Middlesex and Surry ; and the 
mag-istrates of both counties, having- agreed upon the 
necessity of building a bridge, did not agre^^ exactly 
as to its situation ; neither party would give way, and 
accordingly each collected materials fpr building a half 
bridge from its respective bank, but not opposite to the 
other. Time at length shewed the unfitness of this,, 
and convinced them that two half bridges would not 
make a whole one : they then built tliree arches close 
to the old bridge ; when weight was laid on the mid- 
dle piers they sunk considerably into an unremembered , 
and untried quicksand, and all the work was to be un- 
done. In the meanwhile an adventurous iron bridge had 
been built at Sunderland, one arch of monstrous spai> , 
over a river with high rocky banks, so that large ships 
could sail under. The architect of this work, which 
was much talked of, offered his services to tlirow a 
similar but smaller bridge over the Thames. But, alas ! 
his rocky abutments were not there, and he did not 
believe enciugh in mathematics to know the mighty 
lateral pressure of a wide flat arch. Stone abutments 
however were to be made ; but, from prudential con- 
siderations, the Middlesex abutment, of seeming 
solidity, was hollow, having been intended for the 
wine-cellar of a large inn ; so as soon as the wooden 
frame work was removed, the flat arch took the liberty 
of pushing away the abutment — alias the wine cellar 
— and after carriages had passed over about a week, 
the fated bridge was once more dosed against passage. 

I know not how these iron bridges may appear to an 
English eye, but to a Spaniard's they are utterly de- 
testable. The colour, where it is not black, is rusty, 
and the hollow, open, spider work, which they so 
much praise for its lightness, has no appearance of 
solidity. Of all the works of man, there is not any one 
'Which unites so well with natural scenery, and so 
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heightens Us beauty, as a bridge, if any taste, or r*ther 
if no bad taste, be displayed in its structure. This is 
exemplified in the rude as well as in ^.e magnificent ; 
by the stepping stones or crossing plank ot a village 
brook, as well as by the iminoilal works of Trajan: 
but to look at these iron bridges which are bespoken 
at the founderies, you ^ould actually suppose that the 
architect had studied at the confectioner's, and bor- 
rowed his ornaments from the sugar temples of a des- 
sert. It is curious that this execrable improvement, 
as every novelty is called in England, should have been 
introduced by the notorious politician, Paine, who came 
over from America, upon this speculation, and exhi- 
bited one as a show upon dry ground in the metropo- 
lis.* 

Staines was so called, because the i>oundary stone 
which marked the extent of the city of London's ju- 
risdiction up the river formerly stood here. The coun- 
try on the London side h*d once been a forest; but 
has now no other wood remaining than a few gibbets ; 
on one of which, according to the barbarous custom of 
this country, a criminal was hanging in chains. Some 
iive and twenty years ago, about a hundred such were 
-exposed upon the heath ; so that from whatever 
quarter the wind blew, it brought with it a cadaverous 
and pestilential odour. The nation is becoming more 
civilized ; they now take the bodies down after reason- 
able exposure : and it will probably not be long before 
a practice so offensive to public feeling and public de- 
cency, will be altogether discontinued. This heath is 
infamous for the robberies which are committed upon 
it, at aU hours of the day and night, though travelle'rs 
and stage-coaches are continually passing : the bandit- 
ti Are chiefly horsemen, who strike across with their 
booty into one of the roads, which intersect it in every 
direction, and easily escape pursuit; an additional 
reason for enclosing the waste. We passed close to 
some powder-mills, which are either so ill contrived, 

* The great Sunderland bridge has lately become 
Uable to tremendous vibrations, and thereby establish^ 
ed.the unfitness of building any more such.— Tr. 
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OP SO carelesly managed, that they are blown up about 
once a year : then we entered the great Western road 
at Hoanslow ; from thence to the metropolis is only 
two leagues and a half 

Tjiree miles further is Brentford, the county town 
of Middlesex, and of all places the most famous in the 
electioneering history of England. It was now almost ' 
one continued street to London. The number of tra- 
vellers perfectly astonished me, prepared as I had been 
by the gradual increase along the road ; horsemen and 
footmen, carriages of every description and every shape^ 
yrsLggona and carts, and covered carts, stage-coaches, 
long, square, and double, coaches, chariots, chaises, 
gigs, buggies, curricles, and phaetons; the sound of 
their wheels ploughing through the wet gravel, was as 
continuous and incessant as the roar of the waves on 
the sea beach. Evening was now setting in, and it was 
dark before we reached Hyde Park comer, the en- 
trance of the capital. We had travelled for some time . 
in silence ; J — 's thoughts were upon his family, and I 
was as naturally led to think on mine, from whom I 
was now separated by so wide a tract of sea and land, 
among heretics and strangers, a people notoriously in- 
hospitable to foreigners, without a single friend or ac- 
Sualntance, except my companion. You will not won- 
er if my spirits were depressed ; in truth, I never felt 
more deepty dejected ; and the more I was surprised 
at, the length of the streets, the lines of lamps, and of 
illuminated shops, and the stream of population to which 
. there seemed to be no end,— the more I felt the solita- 
riness of my own situation. 

The chaise at last stopped at J — ^"s door in — . I 
was welcomed as kindly as I could wish : my apart- 
ment had been made ready : I pleaded fatigue, and 
soon retired. 
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LETTER Vi. 

Watchmen.'-^Noige in London night and morning.'-'An 
English Family. — Advice to IVavellers, 

Tuesday, April 27, 1802. 

THE first night in a strange bed is seldom a night 
of sound rest ; — one is not intimate enough with the 
pillow to be quite at ease upon it. A traveller, like 
myself, might indeed be supposed to sleep soundly any 
where ; but the very feeling that mv journey was over 
was a disquieting one, and I should have lain awake 
thinking of the friends and parents whom I had left, - 
and the strangers with whom I was now domesticated, 
had there been nothing else to disturb me. To sleep 
in London, however, is an art which a foreigner must 
acquire by time and habit Here was the watchman, 
whose business it is, not merely to guard the street* 
and take charge of the public security, but to inform 
the good people of London every half hour of the state 
of the weather. For the three first hours I was told it 
wasr a moonlight night, tlien it became cloudy, and at 
hali* past three o'clock was a rainy morning ; so that I 
was as well acquainted with every variation of the at- 
mosphere as if I had been looking from the window all 
night long. A strange custom this, to pay men for tel- 
ling them what the weather is every' hour during the 
night, till they get so accustomed to the noise, that 
they sleep on and cannot hear what is said. 

Besides this regular annoyance, there is another 
cause of disturbance. The inhabitants of this great 
city seem to be divided into two distinct casts — ^the 
solar and the luner races — ^those who live by day, and 
those who live by night, antipodes to each other, the 
one rising just as the others go to bed. The clatter 
of the night coaches had scarcely ceased, before that 
of the morning carts began. The dustmsin with hLi 
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bell, and his chant of dust-ho! succeeded to thT 
watchman; then came the porter-house boy for the 
pewter pots which had been sent out for supper the 
preceding night ; the milkman next, and so on, a suc- 
cession of cries, each in a different tune, so numerous, 
that I could no longer follow them in my inquiries. 

As the watchmen had told me of the rain, I was nei- 
ther surprised nor sorry at finding it a wet morning: a 
day of rest after the voyage and so long a journey is 
acceptable, and the leisure it allows for clearing my 
memory, and settling accounts with my journal, is what 
1 should have chosen. More novelties will crowd upon 
me now than it will be easy to keep pace with. Here I 
am in London, the most wonderful spot upon this hab- 
itable earth. 

I'he inns had given me a taste of English manners: 
still the domestic accommodations and luxuries surpri- 
sed me. Would you could seie our breakfast scene I 
every utensil so beautiful, such order, such curiosity ! 
the whole furniture of the room so choice, and of such 
excellent workmanship, and a fire of earth-coal enliven- 
ing every thing. But I must minutely describe aUthis 
hereafter. To paint the family group is out of my pow- 
. er ; words may convey an adequate idea of deformity, 
and describe with vivid accuracy what is grotesque in 
manner or custom ; but for gracefulness and beauty we 
have only general terms. Thus much, however, may be 
said ; there is an elegance and a propriety in tlie do- 
mestic dress of English women which is quite perfect, 
and children here and with us seem almost like beings 
of different species. Their dress here bears no resem- 
blance to that of their parents ; I could but feel the un- 
fitness of our own manners, and acknowledge that our 
children in full dress look like colts in harness. J — *b 
are fine, healthy, happy-looking children ; their mother 
educates them, and was telling her husband with de- 
lightful pride how they had profited, how John co\ild 
spell, and Haniet tell her letters. She has shov^Ti me 
their books, for in this country they have books for eve- 
ry gradation of the growing intellect, and authors of the 
greatest celebrity liave not thought it beneath them to 
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employ their talents in this useful department. Their 
very playthings are^made subservient to the purposes of 
education ; they have ivory alphabets with which they 
arrange words upon the table, and dissected maps 
which they combine into a whole- so much faster than I 
can do, that I shall not be ashamed to play with them, 
and acquire the same readiness. 

J — has a tolerable library ; he has the best Spanish 
authors ; but I must not keep company here with my 
old friends. The advice which he has given me, with 
respect to my studies, is very judicious. Of our best 
books, he says, read none but such as are absolutely 
necessary to give you a competent knowledge of the 
land you are. in ; you will take back' with you our great 
authors, and it is best to read them at leisure in your 
own country, when you will more thoroughly under- 
stand them. Newspapers, Reviews, and other tempora- 
ry publications will make you best acquainted with £n- ' 
gluid in its present state ; and we have bulky county 
histories, not worth freight across the water, which you 
should consult for information concerning what you 
have seen, and what you mean to see. But reserve our 
classics for Spain, and read nothing which you buy.* 

The tailor and shoemaker have made their appear- 
ance. I fancied my figure was quite English in my pan- 
taloons of broad striped fustian, and large coat buttons 
of cut steel ; but it seems that although they are cer- 
tainly of genuine English manufacture, they were man- 
iifactured only for foreign sale. To-morrow my buttons . 
will be covered, and my toes squared, and I shall be in 
no danger of being called Frenchman in the streets. 

• Having taken his advice, I recommend it to future 
travellers. — Author^s note. 
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LETTER VII. 

General Description of London.-^Walk to the palace.-^ 
Crovjd in the Streets. — Shops. — Cathedral of St. Patil.-^ 
Falace of the Frince of Wales, — Oddities in the Shop 
Windovis, 

Wednes4ay, April 28. 

MY first business was to acquire some knowledge 
of the place whereof I am now become an inhabitant. 
I began to study the plan of London, though dismay- 
ed at the sight of its prodigious extent, a city a league 
and half from one extremity to the odier, and about 
half as broad, standing upon level ground. It is im- 
possible ever to become thoroughly acquainted with 
such an endless labyrinth of streets ; and, as you may 
well suppose, they who live at one end know littl« 
or nothing of the other. The river is no assistance to 
a stranger in finding his way. There is no street along 
its banks, and no eminence from whence you can look 
around and take your bearings. 

London, properly so called, makes but a small part 
of this immense capital, though the focus of business 
is there. Westminster is about the same size. To 
the east and north is a great population included in 
neither of tliese cities, and probably equal to botli. 
On the western side the royal parks have prevented 
the growth of houses, and form a gap between the 
metropolis and its suburb. All this is on the north 
side of the river. Southwark, or the Borough, is on 
the other shore, and a town has grown at Lambeth 
by the Primate's palace, which has now joined it. The 
extent of ground covered with houses on this bank is 
greater than the area of Madrid. The population is 
now ascertained to exceed nine hundred thousand per- 
sons, nearly a twelftli of the inhabitants of the whole 
island. 
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Having studied the way to the palace, I set off. 
The distance was considerable : the way, after getting 
into the main streets, tolerably straight. There were 
not many passers in the by-streets ; but when I readied 
Cheapside the crowd completely astonished me. On 
each side of the way were two uninterrupted streams 
of people, one going east, the other west. At first I 
thought some extraordinary occasion must have collect- 
ed such a concourse ; but I soon perceived it was 
only tlie usual course of business. They moved in two 
regular counter-currents, and the rapidity with which 
they moved was as remarkable as their numbers. It 
was easy to perceive that the English calculate the 
value of time. Nobody was loitering to look at the 
beautiful things in the shop windows ; none wef e stop- 
ping to coMverse, every one was in haste, yet no one in 
a hurry ; the quickest possible step seemed to be the 
natural pace. The carriages were^ numerous in pro- 
portion, and were driven with answerable velocity. 

If possible I was still more astonished at the opu- 
lence and splendor of the shops : drapers, stationers, 
confectioners, pastry-cooks, seal-cutters, silver-smiths, 
book-sellers, print-sellers, hosiers, fruiterers, china- 
sellers,-— one close to anoUier, without intermission, a 
shop to every house, street after street, and mile after 
mile ; the articles themselves so beautiful, and so 
beautifully arranged, that if they who passed by me 
had had leisure to observe any thing, they might have 
known me to be a foreig^ier by the frequent stands 
which I made to admire tJiem. Nothing which I had 
seen in the country had prepared me for such a dis- 
play of splendor. 

My way lay by StT Paul's church. The sight of this 
truly noble building rather provoked than pleased me. 
The English, after erecting so grand an edifice, will 
not allow it an open space to stand in, and it is impos- 
sible to get a full view of it in any situation. The value 
of ground in this capital is too great to be sacrificed to 
beauty by a commerci^d nation ; unless, therefore, 
another conflagration should lay London in ashes, the 
Londoners wiU never fairly see their own cathedral. 
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The st»eet which leads to the grand front has just a 
-sufficient bend to destroy the effi^ct which such a ter- 
mination would have given it, and to obstruct the view 
till you come too close to see it This is perfectly vex- 
atious 1 Except St Peter's, here is beyond comparison 
the finest temple in Christendom, and it is even more 
ridiculously misplaced than the bridge of Segovia ap* 
pears, when the mules have drank up the Manzanares. 
The houses come so close upon one side that carriages 
are not permitted to pass that way lest the foot-passen- 
gers should be endangered The site itself is well 
chosen on a little rising near the river ; and were it 
fairly opened as it ought to be, no city could boast so 
magnificent a monument of modem times. 

In a direct line from hence is Temple Bar, a modem, 
ugly, useless gate, which divides the two cities of 
London and Westminster. There were iron spikes 
upon the top, on which the heads of traitors were for- 
merly exposed : J— remembers to have seen some in 
fais childhood. On both sides of this gate I had a 
paper thrust into my hand, which proved to be a quack 
doctor's notice of some never-failing pills. Before I 
reached home I had a dozen of these. Tradesmen 
here lose no possible opportunity of forcing their noti- 
ces upon the public. Wherever there was a dead wall, 
a vacant house, or a temporary scaffolding erected for 
repairs, the space was covered with printed bills. 
Two rival blacking-makers were standing in one of the 
streets, each carried a boot, completely varnished with 
black, han^ng fi-om a pole, and on the other arm a 
basket with the balls for sale. On the top of their 
poles was a sort of standard with a printed paper ex- 
plaining the virtue of the wares ; the onfe said that his 
blacking was the best in the world ; the other, that 
his was so good you might eat it. • 

The crowd in Westminster was not so great as in the 
busier city. From Charing Cross, as it is still called, 
though an equestrian statue has taken place of tlie cross, 
a great street opens towai'ds Westminster Abbey, and 
the Houses of Parliament. Most of the public buildings 
are here ; it is to be regretted that the end is not quite 
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wpen to the abbey, for it would then be one of the finest 
streets m Europe. Leaving this for my return, I went 
on to the palaces of the Prince of Wales, and of. the 
King, which stand near each other in a street called 
Pall Mail. The game from whence this name is deri* 
Ted is no longer known in England. 

The Prince of Wales's palace is no favorable speci-, 
men of English architecture. Before the house are' 
thirty columns planted in a row, two and two, suppor- 
ting nothing but a common entablature which connects 
them. As they serve for neither ornament nor use, a 
stranger might be puzzled to know by what accident 
they came there ; but the truth is, that these people 
have more money than taste, and are satisfied with any 
absurdity if it has but the merit of being new. The 
same architect* was employed to build a palace, not 
far distant, for the second prince of the blood, and in 
the front towards tlie street he constructed a large oven- 
like room, completely obscuring tlie house to which it 
was to serve as an entrance -hall. These two buildings 
being described to the late Lord North,, who was blind 
in the latter part of his life, lie facetiously remarked. 
Then: the Duke of York, it rfiould seem, has been sent 
to the round-house, and the Prince of Wales is put into 
the pillory. t 

I had now passed the trading district, and found lit- 
tle to excite attention in large brick houses without 
luiiformity, and without either beauty or magnificence. 
The royal palace itself is ah old brick building, remar- 
kable for nothii^g, except that the sovereign of Great- 
Britain should have no better a court ; but it seems that 

* The author must have been misinformed in this par- 
ticular, for the Dttke of York's house at Whitehall, now 
Lord Melborn's, was not built by his Royal Highness ; 
but altered with ^ome additions, of which the room 
alluded to made a part. — Tr. 

t There is an explanation of the jest in the text which 
the translator has thought proper to omit, as however 
necessary to foreign readers, it mustneeds seem imper- 
tinent to an English one.— Tr. 
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die king never resides there. A passage through the 
court-yard leads into St. James's Park, the Prado of 
London. Its trees are not so fine as might be expected 
in a country where water never fails, and the sun never 
scorches ; here is also a spacious piece of water ; but 
the best ornament of the park are the two towers of 
Westminster abbey. Having now reached the pur- 
posed limits of my walk, I passed through a public 
building of some magnitude and little beauty, called 
the Horse Guards, and again entered the public streets. 
Here where the pavement was broad, and the passen'^ 
gers not so numerous as to form a crowd, a begg^ar 
had taken his seat, and written his petition upon die 
stones with chalks of various colors, the letters formed 
with great skill, and ornamented with some taste. I 
stopped to admire his work, and gave him a trifle as a 
payment for the sight rather than as alms. Immedi- 
ately opposite the Horse Giuirds » is the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall ; so fine a building, that if the lat- 
er architects had eyes to see, or understandings to com- 
prehend its merit, they would never have disgraced the 
opposite side of the way with buildings so utterly 
devoid of beauty. This fragment of a great design 
by Inig^ Jones is remarkable for many accounts : here 
is the window through which Charles I. came out upon 
the scaffold ; here also in the back court the statue of 
James II. remains undisturbed, with so few excesses 
was that great revolution accompanied ; and here is 
the weathercock which was set up by his command 
that he might know every shifting of the wind when 
the invasion from Holland was expected, and the cast 
wind was called Protestant by the people, and the 
west Papist 

My way home from Charing Cross was varied, in as 
much as I took the other side of the street for the sake , 
of the shop windows, and the variety was greater than 
I had expected. It took me through a place called 
Exeter Change, which is precisely a Bazar, a sort of 
street under cover, or large long room, with a row of 
shops on either hand, and a thoroughfare between 
them ; the ah.ops being furnished with such articles as 
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might tempt an idler^ or remind a passeng-er -of his. 
-wants, -walking-sticks, implements for shaving, kniyes, 
scissars, watch-chains, purses, &c. At the further 
end was a man in splendid costume who proved to be- 
long to a menagerie above stairs, to which he invited 
roe to ascend ; but I declined this for the present, being 
without a companion. A maccaw was swinging on a 
perch above, and the outside of the building hung with 
enormous pictures of tlie animals which were there to 
be seen. 

The oddest things which 1 saw in the whole walk 
were a pair of shoes in one window floating in a vessel 
of water, to show tliat they were water-proof; and a 
well-dressed leg in another, betokening that legs were 
made there to the life. One purchase I ventured to 
make, that of a travelling caisette ; there were many 
at the shop door, with the prices marked upon them, 
so that I did not fear imposition. These things are ad- 
mirably made, and exceedingly convenient. I was 
shown some which contained fiie whole apparatus of a 
man's toilet, but this seemed an ill assortment, as when 
writing you do not want the shaving materials, and 
when shaving as little do you want the writing-desk. 

In looking over the quack's notices after my return, 
1 found, a fine specimen of English hyperbole. The doc- 
tor says that his pills always perform, and even exceed 
whatever he promises, as if they were impatient of 
immortal and universal fame. 
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Proclamation^ of Peace. — The English do not underatand 
Pag€antry^^Illu7nination.~rM. Otto^s House. — Illumi-' 
nations better managed at Rom£» 

Friday, April SO. 
THE definitive treaty has arrived at last ; peace was 
proclaimed yesterday, with the usual ceremonies, and 
the customary rejoicings have taken place. My cx^ 
D 
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pectations were raised to the highest pitch. I looked 
for a pomp and pageantry far surpassing- whatever I 
had seen in rfjy own country. Indeed every body ex- 
pected a superb spectacle. The news-papei; writers- 
had filled their columns with magnificent descriptions 
of what was to be, and rooms or single windows in tlie 
streets through which the processioh was to pass, were 
advertised to be let for the sight, and hired at prices so 
extravagant, that I should be suspected of exaggera- 
tion were I to say how preposterous. 

The theory of the ceremony, for this ceremony, like 
an English suit at law, is founded upon a fiction, is, that 
the Lord M^yor of London, and the people of London, 
good people ! being wholly ignorant of what has been 
going on, tlie king sends officially to acquaint them 
that he has madepeace ; accordingly the gates at Tem- 
ple Bar, which divide London and Westminster, and 
which stand open day and night, are on this occasion 
closed ; and Garter, king at arms, with all his heraldic 
peers, rides up to them and knocks loudly for admit-' 
tance. The Lord Mayor, mounted on a charger, is 
ready on tlie other side to demand who is there. King 
Garter then announces himself and his errand, and re- 
quires permission to pass and proclaim the good news ; 
upon which the gates are thrown open. This, which 
is tlie main part of the cei*eniony, could be seen by only 
those persons wh« were contiguous to the spot, and we 
were not among the numbeJr, The apartment in which 
we were was on tlie Westminster side, and we saw 
only the heraldic part of the procession. The heralds 
and the trumpeters were certainly in splendid costume ; 
but they were not above twenty in number, nor was 
there any thing to precede or follow them. The poorest 
brotherhood in Spain makes a better procession on its 
festival. In fact these functions are not understood in 
£ngland. 

The erowd was prodigious. The windows, the leads, 
or unrailed balconies which project over many of the 
shops, the house tops, were full, and the streets below 
thronged. A very remarkable accident took place in 
our sight. A man on the top of a church was leaning 
against one of tlie stone urns which ornament the bk- 
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]ustrade ; it fell, and crushed a person below. On ei- 
amination it appeared that the workmen, instead of 
cramping it with iron to the stone, or securing it with 
masonry, had fitted it on a wooden peg, which liaving 
become rotten tlirough, yielded to the slightest touch. 
A Turk might relate this story in proof of predesfi- 
nation. 

If, however, the ceremony of the morning disappoint- 
ed me, I was amply rewarded by the illuminations at 
night. This token of national joy is not, as with us, 
regelated by law ; the people, or the mob, as they are 
called, take the law into their own hands on these oc- 
casions, and when they choose to have an illumination, 
the citizens must illuminate to please them, or be con- 
tent to have their windows broken; a violence which 
is winked at by the police, as it falls only upon persons 
whose politics are obnoxious. During many days, pre- 
parations had been making for this festivity, so that it 
was already known what houses and what public build- 
ings would make the most splendid appearance. M . 
Otto's, the French ambassador, surpassed all others, 
and the great object of desire was to see this. Between 
eight and nine Uie lighting-up began, and about ten we 
ssdlied out on oui* way to Fortman Square, where M. 
Otto resided. 

In thie private streets there was nothing to be re- 
marked, except the singulareffect of walking at night 
in as broad a light as that of noon-day, every window 
being filled with candles, arranged either in straight 
lines, or in arches, at the fancy of the ownei;, which no- 
body stopped to admire. None indeed were walking 
in these streets except persons whose waylay through 
them; yet had there been a single house unlighted, a 
mob would have been collected in five minutes, at the 
first outcry. When we drew near Pall Mall, the crowd, 
both of carriages and of people, thickened ; still there 
was no inconvenience, and no difficulty in walking, or 
in crossing the carriage road. Greater expense had 
been bestowed here. The gaming-houses in St. 
James's street were magnificent, as they always are on 
such occasions; in one place you saw the crown and 
theG. R.in colored lamps; in another the woi*d Peace 
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in letters of light ; in another s©me ti*ansparent pic- 
ture, emblematical of peace and plenty. Some score 
years ago, a woman in the country asked a higher 
price "than she had used to do for a basket of mush- 
rooms, and when she was asked the reason, said, it was 
because of the American war. As war thus advances 
the price of everything, peace and, plenty are supposed 
to be inseparably connected ; and well may the poor 
think them so. There was a transparency exhibited 
this night at a pot-house in the city, which represented 
^ loaf of bread saying to a pot of porter, I am coming 
down ; to which the porter-pot made answei-. So am I. 

The nearer we drew the greater was the throng. It 
was a sight truly surprising to behold all the inhabitants 
of this immense city walking abroad at midnight, and 
distinctly seen by the light of ten thousand candles. 
This was particularly striking in Oxford street, which 
i^ nearly half a league in length ;■>— as far as the eye 
could reach either way the parallel lines of light were 
seen narrowing towards each other. Here, however, 
we could still advance witliout difficulty, and the car- 
riages ratUed along unobstructed. But in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Portman Square it was very different. 
Never before had I beheld such multitudes assembled. 
The middle of the street was completely filled with 
coaches, so immovably locked together, that many 
persons who wished to cross passed under^the horses' 
bellies without fear and without danger. The unfortu- 
nate persons within had no such means of escape ; they 
had no possible way of extricating themselves, unless 
they could crawl out of the window of one coach into 
the window of another; there was no room to open a 
door. There they were, and tliere they must remain, 
patiently or impatiently ; and there in fact they did re- 
main the greater part of the night, till the li.^hts were 
burnt out, and the crowd clearing away left them at 
liberty. 

We who were on foot had better fortune, but we la- 
bored hard for it. There were two ranks of people, 
one returning from the square, the other pressing on to 
it. Exertion was quite needless ; man was wedged to 
njan, he who was behind you pressed you against him 
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vho was before ; 1 h^d nothing to do but to work out 
elbow room that I might not be sqeezed to death, and 
to float on with the tide. But this tide was frequently 
at a stop ; some obstacle at the further end of the street 
checked it, and still the crowd behind was increasing 
in depth. We tried the first entrance to the square in 
vain ; it was utterly impossible to get in, and finding 
this we crossed into the counter cun-ent, and were car- 
ried out by the stream. A second and a third entrance 
we tr^ed wit hno better fortnne ;. at the fourth, the only 
remaining avenue, we were more successful. To this, 
which is at the outskirts of the town, - there was one 
way inaccessible by carriages, and it was not crowded 
by walkers, because the road was bad, 'there were no 
lamps, and the way wa» not known. By this route, 
however, we entered the avenue immediately opposite 
to M. Otto*s, and raising- ourselves by the help of a 
garden-'wall, overlooked the crowd, and thus -obtained 
a full and uninterrupted sight, -of- what thousands and 
tens of thousands were vainly struggling to see. To 
describe it,'«plendid as it was, is impossible ; the whole 
building presented a front of light. The inscription 
was Peace and Amity ; it had been Peace and Concord, 
but a party of sailors in the morning, whose honest 
patriotism did not regard trifling differences of ortho- 
graphy, insisted upon it that they were not conquered^ 
and that no Frenchman should say so ; and so the word 
Amity, which can hardly be regsided as English, was 
substituted in its stead. 

Having effected our object, meaner sights had no 
temptation for us, and we returned. It was three in 
the morning before we reached home ; we extinguish- 
ed our lights and were retiring to bed, believing our- 
selvesAt liberty so to do. But it did not please the mob 
to be ofthe same opinion; they insisted that the house 
should be lit up again, and John Bull was not to be dis- 
obeyed. Except a few such instances of unreasonable- 
ness, it is surprising how peaceably the whole parsed 
off. The pickpockets have probably made a good har- 
vest ; but we saw no quarrelling, no drunkenness, 
and what is more extraordinary, prodigious as the 
ei-^wd was, have heard of no accident. 
B 2 
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So famous is this illumination of M. Otto» that on* 
of the minor theatres has g^ven notice to all such per- 
sons as were not fortunate enough to obtain sight of 
it, that it will be exactly represented upon the stage 
for their accommodation, and that the same number 
qf lamps will be arran^^d precisely in the same man- 
ner, the same person bemg employed to suspend them. 
Hundreds will go to see this, not recollecting that it is 
as impossible to do it upon a stage of tliat size, as it 
is to put a quart of water into a pint cup. 

Illuminations are better managed at Rome. Ima- 
gine the vast dome of St, Peter's covered with large 
lamps so arranged as to display its fine form ; those 
lamps kindled at the same minute, and the whole 
dome emerging, as it were, from total darkness, in 
one blaze of ligiit. After this exhibition has lasted an 
hour, the dome as rapidly assumes thd shape of a 
huge tiara, a change produced by pots of fire so much 
more powerful than the former light, as at once to 
annihilate it. This and the fireworks from St. Angelo, 
which, from their grandeur, admit of no adequate 
description, as you may yell conceive, efiectually 
prevent those persons who have beheld them from 
enjoying the twinkling light of half-penny candles 
scattered in the windows of London, or the crowns 
^and regal cyphers which here and there manifest the 
;5ealj the interest, or emulation of individuals. 



LETTER IX. 
Execution of Governor Wall. 

NOTHING is now talked of in London but thefate 
of Governor Wall, who has just been executed for a 
crime committed twenty years ago. He commanded 
at that time the English settlement at Goree, an inac- 
tive and unwholesome station, little reputable for the 
officers, and considered as a place of degradation fop 
tlie men. The garrison became discontented at some 
real or supposed mal-practic«3 iu the distiibution of 
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fltores ; and Wall seized those whom he considered to 
be ringleaders of the disaffected, ordered them by his 
own authority to be so dreadfully flogged that three 
of them died in consequence ; he himself standing by 
during the execution, and urging the executioner not 
to spare, in terms of the most brutal cruelty. An in- 
dictment for murder was preferred against him on his 
return to England , he was apprehended, but made his 
escape from the officers of justice, and got over to the 
continent, where he remained many years. Naples was 
at one time the place of his residence, and the counte- 
nance which he received there from some of his coun- 
trymen of high rank perhaps induced him to believe 
tliat the public indignation against him had subsided. 
Partly^ perhaps, induced by this confidence, and by the 
supposition that the few witnesses who could have 
testified against . him were dead, or so scattered 
about the world as to be out of reach, and still more 
compelled by the pressure of his circumstances, he at 
length resolved to venture back. 

It is said, that some years before his surrender he 
came to Calais with this intent, and desired one of the 
king of England's messengers to take him into custody, 
as he wished to return and stand his trial. The mes- 
senger replied, that he could not possibly take charge 
of hkn, but advised him to signify his intention to the 
Secretary of State, and oflfercd to carry his letter to the 
office. Wall was still very solicitous to go, though the 
sea was at that time so tempestuous that the ordinary 
packets did not venture out ; and the messenger, whose 
dispatches would not admit of delay, had hired a vessel 
for himself: finding, however, that this could not be, 
he wrote as had been suggested ; but when he cam^ 
to subscribe his name, his heail failed him, his coim- 
tcnance became pale and Uv^, and in an agony of fear 
or of conscience, he threw down the pen and rushed 
out of the room. The messenger put to sea; the ves- 
sel was wrecked in clearing out of the harbour, and 
not a soul escaped. 

This extruordinaiy story has been confidently relat- 
ed vAth every circumstantial evidence ; yet it seems to 
imply a conscientiousness of guilty and a feeling of re« 
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xnorsei no ways according^ with his after conducL He 
came over to England about twelve months ago, and 
lived in London under a fictitious name : here also a 
circumstance took place which touched him to the 
heart. Some masons were emplpyed about his house, 
and he took notice to one of them that the lad who 
worked with him appeared very sickly and delicate, 
and unfit fi)r so laborious an employment. The man 
confessed that it was true, but said that he had no 
other means of supporting him, and that the poor lad 
had no other friend in the world, ' for his father and 
mother,' sud he, ' are dead, and his only brother was 
logged to death at Goree, by that barbarous villain 
Governor Wall.* 

It has never been ascertained what were his motives 
for surrendering himself: the most probable cause 
which can be assigned is, that some property had de- 
volved to him, of which he stood greatly in need, but 
which he could not claim till his outlawry had been re- 
versed. He therefore voluntarily gave himself up, and 
was brought to trial. One of the persons whom he 
had summoned to give evidence in his favor, dropped 
down dead on the way to the court ; it was, however, 
known that his testimony would have borne against 
him. Witnesses appeared from the remotest parts of 
the island, whom he had supposed dead. One roan 
who had suffered under his barbarity and recovered, 
had been hanged for robbery but six months before, 
and expressed his regret at g^ing to the gallows before 
Goveimor Wall, as the thing which most grieved him ; 
• for,' said he, * I know he will come to the gallows at 
last.' 

The <iuestion turned upon the point of law, whether 
the fact, for that was admitted, was to be considered 
as an execution, or as a murder. The evidence of a 
woman who appeared in his behalf, was that which 
weiglied most heavily against him : his attempt to 
prove that a mutiny actually existed, failed, and the 
jury pronounced him guilty. For this he was utterly 
unprepared ; and, when he heard the verdict, clasped 
his hands in astonishment and agony. The Bencli, as 
itis called, had no doubt whatever of his guilt, butihejr 
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certainly thought it doubtful how the jury might de- 
cide ; and as the case was so singular, after passing 
sentence in the customary form, they respited him, 
that the circumstances might be more fully consi- 
dered. 

The Governor was weU connected, and had power- 
ful friends ; it is said, also, that as the case turned upon 
a question of discipline, some persons high in the mili- 
tary department, exerted themselves warmly in his fa- 
vour. The length of time which had elapsed was no 
palliation, and it was of consequence that it should not 
be considered as such; but his self-surrender, it was 
urged, evidently implied that he believed himself justi- 
fiable in what he had done. On the other hand, the 
circumstances which had appeared on the trial were of 
the most aggravating nature ; they had been detailed 
in all the newspapers, and women were selling the ac- 
count about the streets at a half-penny each, vocifera- 
ting aloud the most shocking parts, the better to attract 
notice. Various ecUtions of the trial at length were 
published; and the publishers, most unpardonably, 
while the question of hi& life or death was still under 
the consideration of the privy council, stupk up their 
large notices all over the walls of London, with prints 
of the transaction, and ' Cut his liver out,' the expres- 
sion which he had used to tbe executioner, written in 
large letters above. The popular indignation had 
never before been so excited. On the days appointed 
for his execution (for he was repeatedly respited) all 
the streets leading to the prison were crowded by sol- 
diers and sailors chiefly, every one of whom felt it as 
his own personal cause : and as the execution of the 
mutineers in the fleet was so recent, in which so little 
mercy had been shown, a feeling very generally prevail- 
ed among the lower classes, that this case was to de- 
cide whether or not there was law for the rich as well 
as for tlie poor. The deliberations of the privy council 
continued for so many days that it wJurejjIaleTit gTeat ef- 
forts were made to save his life ; bdt' there can be little 
doubt, that had these efforts succeeded, either a riot 
would have ensued, or a more dangerous and deeply 
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founded spirit of disaffection would have gone tlivough 
the people. 

Wall, meantime, was lying in the dungeon appointed 
for persons condemned to death, where, in strict ob- 
servance of the letter of the law, he was allowed no 
other food than bread and water. Whether he felt com- 
punction may be doubted : we easily deceive ourselses : 
form only was wanting to have rendered that a legal 
punishment which was now called murder, and he 
may have regarded himself as a disciplinarian, not a 
criminal ; but as his hopes of pardon failed him, he was 
known to sit up in his bed during the greater part of 
the night, singing psalms. His offence was indeed 
heavy, but never Sid human being suffer more heavily ! 
The dread of deatli, the sense of popular hatred, for it 
was feared that tlie mob might prevent his execution 
and pull him in pieces, and the tormenting reflection 
that his own vain confidence had been the cause — ^that 
he had voluntarily placed himself in this dreadful situ- 
ation — tliese furnished a punishment sufficient, even if 
remorse were not superadded. 

On the morning of his execution, the mob, as usual, 
assembled in prodigious numbers, filling tlie whole 
space before the prison and all the wide avenues from 
whence the spot could be seen. Having repeatedly 
been disappointed of their revenge, they were still ap- 
prehensive of another respite, and their joy at seeing 
him appear upon the scafibld was so great, that they 
set up three huzzas — an instance of ferocity which had 
never occurred before. The miserable man, quite 
overcome by this, begged the hangman to hasten his 
work. When he was turned off they began their hux- 
zas again; but instead of proceeding to three distinct 
ehouts, as usual, they stopped at the first. This con- 
duct of the mob has been called inhuman and disgrace- 
ful ; for my -own part, I cannot but agree with those 
who regard it in quite a different light. The revenge- 
ful.joy which animated them, unchristian as that pas- 
sion certainly is, and whatever may have been its ex- 
cess, was surely founded upon humanity ; and the sud- 
dqn extinction of that joy, the feeling which at one 
moment struck so many Uiousands, stopped their ac- 
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clamations at once, and awed them into a dead silence 
when they saw the object of tlieir hatred in the act 
and agony of death, is surely as honourable to the po- 
pular character as any trait which I have seen recorded 
of any people in any age or country. 

The body, according to custom, was suspended an 
hour : during this time the Irish basket- women, who 
sold fruit under the gallows, were drinking his dam- 
nation in a mixture of gin and brimstone ! The halter 
in which he suffered was cut in the smallest pieces 
possible, which were sold to Ihe mob at a shilling each. 
According to the sentence, the body should haye been 
dissected ; it was just opened as a matter of form, and 
then given to his relations ; for which indulgence they 
gave 100/. to one of the public hospitals. One of the 
printed trials contains his portrait as taken in the dun- 
geon of the condemned; if it be true, that an artist 
was actually sent to take his likeness, under such dread- 
ful circumstances, for the purpose of gain, tliis is the 
most disgraceful fact which has taken place during 
tlie whole transaction. 

A print has since been published called The Balance 
of Justice. It represents the mutineers hanging on one 
arm of a gallows, and Governor Wall on the other. 
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Martial Lams of England. — Limited Seroice advised.-^ 
Hints for Military Reform. 

THE execution of Governor Wall is considered as 
a great triumph of justice. Nobody seems to recol- 
lect tliat he has been hanged, not for having flogged 
three men to death, but for an informality in the mode 
of doing it. Yet this is the, true state of the case. 
Had he called a drum-head court-martial, the same 
sentence might have been inflicted, and the same con- 
sequences have ensued, with perfect impunity to him- 
ielf. 
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The martial laws of England are the most barbarous 
•^vliich at this day exist in Europe. The offender is 
sometimes sentenced to receive a thousand lashes ; a 
surgeon stands by to feel his pulse during the execu- 
tion, and determine how long tlie flogging can be con- 
tinued without killing him. When human nature can 
sustain no more, he is remanded to prison ; Ms wound, 
for from the shoulders to the loins it leaves him one 
wound, is dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently heaU 
ed to be laid open again in the same manner, he is 
brought out to undergo the remainder of his sentence. 
And this is repeatedly and openly practised in a country, 
where they read in their churches, and in their houses, 
that Bible, in their own language, which saith, •* Forty 
stripes may the judge inflict upon the offender, and not 
exceed." 

All savages are cruel, and nations become humane 
only asthey become civilized. Haifa century ago, the 
most atroci«us punishments were used in every part of 
Christendom ; such were the executions under Pom- 
bal in Portugal, the tortures Inflicted upon Damiens 
in France, and the practice of opening men alive in 
England. Our own history is full of shocking examples, 
but our manners* softened sooner than those of our 
neighbors. These barbarities originated in bi^rbarous 
ages, and are easily accounted for ; but how so cruel 
a system of martial law, which certainly cannot be 
traced back to any distant age of antiquity, could ever 
have been established is unaccountable ; for when bar- 
barians established barbarous laws, the soldiers were 
tlie only people who were free ; in fact they were the 
Icg-islators, and of course would never make laws to 
enslave themselves. 

Another grievous evil in their military system is,-that 
" " I ■ - i ■ ■ i '■ ' ■ ■ ■ i ■ I .. - ■ 

* More truly it might be said; that the Spaniards had 
no traitors to punish. In the foreign instances here 
stated, the judges made their court to the crown by 
cruelty ; in our own case, the cruelty was of the law, 
not of the individuals. Don Manuel also forgets the 
Inquisition !— Tn. 
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there is no limited time of service. Hence arises the 
difficulty which the English find in recruiting' their 
armies. The bounty money offered for a recruit dui'ing' 
the war amounted sometimes to as much as twenty 
pieces of eight, a sum, burthensome indeed to the na- 
tion when paid to whole regiments, but little enough 
if to be considered as the price for which a man sells 
his liberty, for life. There would be no lack of soldiers 
were tliey enlisted for seven years. Half the peas- 
antry in the country would like to wear a fine coat 
from the age of eighteen till five-and-twenty, and to 
see the world at the king's expense. At present, me- 
chanics who have been thrown out of employ by the 
war, and run-away apprentices, enlist in their senses, 
but the far greater number of recruits enter mider tlie 
influence of liquor- 

It has been inferred, that old Homer lived in an 
age when morality was little understood, because he 
so often obse^^''es that it is not right to do wrong. 
Whether or not the same judgment is to be passed up- 
on the present age of England, posterity will decide ; 
certain it is that her legislators seem not unfrequently 
tiohave forgotten the commonest truism both of mor- 
als and politics. The love of a 'military life is so gen- 
■ eral, that it may almost be considered as one of the 
animal passions ; yet such are the martial laws, and 
such the militarj' system of England, that this passion 
aeems almost annihilated in the country. It is true^ 
tiiat during the late war volunteer companies were 
raised in every part of the kingdom ; but, in raising 
these, the whole influence of the landed and moneyed 
proprietors was exerted ; it was considered as a test 
•f loyalty ; and the greater part of these* volunteers 
consisted of men who had pi'operty at stake, and be- 
Beved it to be in danger, and of their dependants ; and 
tiie very ease with which these companies were raised, 
evinces how easy it would be to raise soldiers, if they 
who became soldiers were still to be considered as men 
and as freemen. 

The difficulty would be lessened if men were en- 
isted for a limited term of years instead of for life. 
E 
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Yet that this alteration alone is not sufBcient, ts pro* 
ved by the state of their provincial troops, or miiitia^ 
as they are called. Here the men are boimd to a sevsen 
years service, and are not to be sent out of the kin^- 
dom ; yet, unexceptionable as this may appear, the 
militia is not easily raised, nor without some degree 43^ 
oppression. The men are chosen by ballot, and per- . 
mitted to serve by substitute, or exempted up^i pay- 
ing- a fine. On those who can afford either, it operates^ 
therefore, as a tax by lottery ; the poor man has no al- 
ternative, he must serve, and in consequence, the pooir 
inan upon whom thelot falls considers himself as ruin-' 
ed, and ruined he is ; for, upon the happiest termrruh- 
tion of his time of service, if he returns to his former 
place of abode, still willing, and still able to resume 
his former occupation, he finds his place in societf 
filled up. But seven years of military idleness usual!/ 
incapacitate him for any other trade, and he who ha» 
©nee been a soldier is comnumly for ever after unfit for 
every thing else. 

The evil consequences of the Jdle hours which hai^ 
upon the soldier's hands are sufficiently understood, 
and their dress seems to have been made as liable to- 
dirt as possible, that as much time as possible maybe 
employed in <jleaning it. This is one cause of the con- 
tempt which the sailors feel for them, who say that 
soldiers have nothing to doJ)ut to -whiten their breeches 
with pipe-clay, and to make strumpets for the use of 
the navy. Would it not be well to follow the example 
of the Romans, and employ them in public works ? 
This was done in Scotland, where they have cut roads 
through the wildest part of the country ; and it is said 
that the soldiery in Ireland are now to be employed in 
the same manner. In England, whei*e no such labor 
is necessary, they might be occupied in digging canals, 
or more permanently in bringing the waste * lands into 
cultivation, which might the more conveniently be ef- 

* In this and what follows, the author seems to be 
suggesting improvements for his own country, and to 
mean Spain, when he speaks of England. — Tr. 
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fected, as it is becoming the system to lodge the troops 
in barracks, apart from the people, instead of quarter- 
ing them in the towns. Military villages might be built 
in place of tliese huge and ugly buildings, and at a far 
less expense ; the adjoining lands cultivated by the men 
vfho should, in consequence, receive higher pay, and* 
the produce be appropriated to the military chest. Each 
kut should have its garden, which the tenant should 
cultivate for his own private amusement, or profit. 
Under such a -system, the soldier might rear a family 
in time of peace, the wives of the soldiery would be 
neither less domestic nor less estimable than other 
"WOiDen in their own rank of life, a^d the infants, who 
aow die in a proportion which it is shpcking to think 
of, would haye the common chance for life. 

But the sure and certain way to secure any nation 
fop ever from alarm as well as from danger, is-to train 
every school-boy to the use of arms : boys would desire 
no better amusement, and thus, in the course -of the 
next gcfneration every man would be a soldier. England 
mi^t tlien defy, not France alone, but the whole con- 
tinent leagued with France, even if tlie impassible 
gul{^ between this happy island and its enemy were 
filled up. This will be done sooner or later, for Eng- 
land must become an armed nation. How long it will 
be before her legislators will discover this, and how 
long when they have discovered it before they will dare 
to act upon it, that is, before they will consent to part 
with the power of alarming the people, which they 
fcavc ibund bo convenient, it would be idle to conjec- 
ture. Individuals profit slowly by experience, associa- 
tions still more slowly, and governments the most 
«lowly of all associated bodies. 
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LETTER XL 

» 
' Shopnien, Vihy preferred to Woinen in England. — Division 
of London ifito the East and JVest Ends. — Low State of 
dotnestic Architecture. — Burlington- House. 

I HAVE employed this morning in wanclering" aboat 
this hug« metropolis with an Eng-lish gentleman, well 
acquainted with the manners and customs of foreigfn 
countries, and therefore well qualified to point out to 
me what is peculiar in hisown. Of the imposing* splen- 
dor of the shops I have already spoken ; but I have 
not told you that the finest gentlemen to be seen in the 
streets of London are the men who serve at the linen- 
drapers' and mercers'. Early in the moniing they are 
drest cap-a-pied, the hair feathered and frosted with a 
delicacy which no hat is to derange through the day ; 
and as this is a leisure time with them, they are to be 
seen after breakfast at their respective shop-doors, pa- 
ring their nails and adjusting their cravats. That so 
many young men should be employed in London to re- 
commend laces and muslins to the ladies, to assist them 
in the choice of a gown, to weigh out thread and to 
measure ribbons, excited my surprise ; but my friend 
coon explained the reason. He told me, that in coun- 
tries where women are the shop-keepers, shops are on- 
ly kept for the convenience of the people, and not for 
theii' amusement. Persons there g;o into a shop because 
they want the article which is sold there, and in that 
case a woman answers all the purposes which are re- 
quired; the shops themselves are mere repositories of 
jjoods, and the time of year of little importanca to the 
receipts. But it is otherwiso in London-? luxury here 
fills every head with caprice, from the servant-maid to 
the peeress, and shops are become exhibitions of fashion. 
In the spring, when all persons of distinction ai'e in 
town, the usual moniing employment of the ladies is to 
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1^ a-shopplng^ as it is called ; that is, to see these cu- 
rious exhibitions. • This they do without actually wan- 
ting- to purchase anything, and they spend their money 
or not, according to the temptations which are held out 
to gratify and amuse. Now female shopkeepers, it is 
said, bave not enough patience to indulge this idle and 
fastidious curiosity ; whereas young men are more as- 
siduous, more engaging, and not at all querulous about 
tlieir loss of time. 

It must be confessed that these exhibitions are very 
entertaining, nor is there any thing wanting to settliem 
•fftothe greatest advantage. Many of Uie windows 
are even glazed with large panes of plate glass, at a 
great expense ; but this I am told, is a reifinement of a 
Tery tate date ; indeed glass windows were seldom 
used in shops before the present reign, and they who 
^eal in wooien cloth have not yet universally come into 
the fashion. 

London is more remarkable for the distribution of its 
inhabitants than any city on the continent. It is at once 
the greatest port in the kingdom, or in the world, a city 
of merchants and tradesmen, and the seat of govem- 
' ment where the men of rank and fashion are to be 
fcond ; and though all these are united together by 
continuous streets, there is an imaginary line of demnr- 
kation which divides them from each other. A noble- 
iDan would not be found by any accident to live in that 
part which is properly called the City, unless he should 
t>e confined for treason or sedition in Newgate or the 
Tower. This is the Eastern side ; and I observe when- 
ever a person says that he lives at the West End of the 
Town, there is some degree of consequence connected 
with the situation : For instance, my tailor lives at the 
West End of the Town, and consequently he is suppo- 
sed to make my coat in a better style of fashion : and 
ifiis opinion is carried so far among the ladies, that if a 
cap was known to come from the City, it would be giv- 
en to my lady's woman, who would give it to the cook, 
and she perhaps would think itpmdent not to inquire 
into its pedigree. A transit from the City to the West 
End of the Town is the last step of the successful tra- 

E2 
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der, when he thro\vs off his exima and emerges fitwa 
liis chrysalis state into the butterfly world of high life. 
Here are tlie Hespcrides, whither the commercial ad- 
vcntiii'^rs repair not to gather but to enjoy their 
gxjlden fruits. 

• ; Yet th'is metropolis of fashion, this capital of the cap- 
ital itself, has the most monotonous appearance imagin- 
able. — The streets lire perfectly parallel and uniformly 
extended brick walls, about forty fe^thigh, with equal- 
ly extended ranges of windows and doors, all precisely 
alike, and without any appearance of being distinct 
houses. You would rather suppose them to be hospi- 
tals, arsenals, or public granaries, were it not for their 
great extent. Here is a fashion, lately introduced from 
l)etter climates, of making varaiulas; — varandas in a 
country where physicians recommend dpuble doors and 
double windows as ])recautions against the intolerable 
cold ! I even saw several instances of green pentliouses 
to protect the rooms from the heat or light of the sun, ' 
fixed against houses in a northern aspect. At this I ex- 
pressed some surprise to my companion : he replied, 
that his countrymen were the most rational people ia 
the world when they thought proper to use their un- 
derstandings, but that when they lost sight of common 
sense tliey were more absurd than any others and less 
dextrous in giving plausibility to nonsense. In confir- 
mation of this opinion he instanced another strange fash- 
ion whicli happened to present itself on tlie opposite 
side of the street; a brick wall up to tlie first story 
decorated with a range of Doric columns to imitate the 

facade of the Temple of Theseus at Athens, while the 
upper part of the liouse remained as naked as it could 
be left by the mason's trowel. 

After walking a considerable time in these streets, I 
inquired for the palaces of the nobility, and was told 
that tlicir houses were' such as I had seen, with a few 
exceptions which were shut up from public view by 
high lilank walls ; but that none of them had any pre- 
tensions to architecture except one in Piccadilly, cal- 
led Burlington House, which is mhabited by the Duke 
©f Portland. Lord l]iu*lingion, who erected it, wa» 
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a roan whose -whole desire and fortune were devoted, 
to improve the national ta^te in architecture ; and this 
building', tliough with many defects, is considered by 
^od judges to be one of the best specimens of modem 
architecture in Europe, and even deserves to be rank- 
ed with the works of Palladio, whom Lord Burlington 
2Dade the particular object of his imitation. W — ad- 
dled, that this building, it is expected, will in a few 
years be taken down to make room for streets. From 
the very great increase of ground rent, it is supposed 
that the site of the house and garden would produce 
^,000/. a-year. Every thing here is reduced to calcu- 
lation. This sum will soon be considered as the actu- 
.al rent ; and then, in the true commercial spirit of the 
-country, it will be put to sale. This has already been 
'done in two or three instances ; and in tlie course of 
half a century, it is expected that the Bank will be the 
only building of consequence in this emporium of trade. 
The merchants of this modern Tyre, are indeed prin- 
ces in their wealth and in their luxury ; but it is to be 
wished that til ey had something more of the spirit of . 
princely magnificence, and tliat when they build i)ala- 
■ces they would cease to use tlie warehouse as tlicir 
model. 
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Causes of the Change of Ministry not generally understood, 
— Catholic Evumcipatiun. — The Change acceptable to 
the Nation. — State of Parties. — Strength of the nevi Ad- 
tninist ration. — Its good Effects. — ropularity of jyir. 
Addington, 

THE change of ministry is considered as a national 
blessing. The system of terror, of alarm, and of (jspion- 
age, lias been laid aside, the most burthcns»jne of the 
taxes repealed, and a sincere desire manifested on tlie 
part of tlie new minister to meet the wishes of the na- 
ilon. 
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It must nevertheless be admitted tbatjliowevemn- 
fortunately for their country and for the general inte- 
rests of Europe the late administration may have cm- 
ployed their power, the motives which induced them 
to withdraw,- and the manner in which they i-etired, 
are highly honorable to their personal characters. 
The immediate cause was this : — They had held oiit 
the promise of emancipation to the Irish Catholics, as 
a means of reconciling them to the Union. While the 
two countries were governed by separate legislatiu^s, 
it was very possible, if the Catholics were admitted to 
their rights, that a majority in tlie Irish House might 
think proper to restore the old religion of the people, 
to which it is well known with what exemplary fidelity 
the great majority of the Irish nation still adhere. But 
when once the representatives of both countries should 
be united in one parliament, no such consequence could 
be apprehended ; for, thougli all the Irish members 
should be Catholics, they would still be a minority. 
The old ministry had thus represented the Union ad a 
measure which would remove the objection to Catbo* 
lie emancipation, and pledged themselves to grant that 
emancipation, after it sliould have been eifected— 4his 
act of justice being the price which they were to pay 
for it to the people of Ireland. But they had not cal- 
culated upon the king's character, whose seeal, as the 
Defender of the Faith, makes it greatly to be lamented 
that he has not had a better faith to defend. He, as 
head of the Church of England, conceives himself 
bound by his coronation oath to suffer no innovation in 
favor of popery, as these schismatics contemptuously 
call the religion ^f Uie fathers and of the apostles, and 
this scruple it was impossible to oveixome. Thi^ 
bishops, who might have had some influence Over him, 
were all, as may well be imagined, decixledly hostile 
to any measure of favor or justice to the true faith ; 
and the ministry had no alternative but to break their 
pledged promise or to resign their offices!. That this 
|s the real state of the case, I have been assured on 
sfjch authority that I cannot entertain the slightest 
doubt ; it is, however, by no means generally believed 
'o be so by tlie people j but I cannot fold that they have 
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«iiy other reason for their disbelief, than a settled opi- 
fiion tJi^t statesmen always consider their own private 
interest in preference to every thing else ; in plain lan- 
guage, that there 19 no such vii*tue in existence as po- 
litical honesty. And they persist in supposing that 
there ia more in this resignation than has yet been 
made public, though the change is now of so long 
standing', and though they perceive that the late minis- . 
tera have not accepted either titles or pensions, as has 
been usual on such occasions, and thus sufficiently 
fjroved that disinterestedness of which they wiU not 
believe them capable. 

But it is commonly said, .That they went out be- 
cause they could not decently make peace with Bona- 
parte — Wait t little while and you will see them in 
again. This is confuted by the conduct of the former 
cabinet, all the leading members of which, exo^t Mr. 
Pitt, have violently declared themselves against the 
peace. They cry out that it is the most foolish, mis- 
chievous, and dishonourable treaty that ever was con- 
cluded ; that it cannot possibly be lasting, and tliat it 
will be the ruin of the nation. The nation, however, 
as very well persuaded that no better was to be had, 
very thank&l for a respite from alarm and a relief of 
taxation, and very well convinced by its own dispoisi- 
tion to maintain the peace tliat it is in no danger of be- 
ing broken. — And the nation is perfectly right. Ex- 
hausted as France and England both are, it is equally 
necessary to one country as to the other. France wants 
to make herself a commercial country, to raise a navy, 
and to train up ssdlors ; England wants to recover from 
the expenses of a ten years' war, and they are misera- 
ble politicians who suppose that any new grounds of 
dispute can arise, important enough to overpower these 
considerations. 

Pitt, on the other hand, defends -the peace ; and ma- 
ny persons suppose that he will soon make his appear- 
ance again in administration. This is not very likely, 
on account of the Catholic question, to which he is as 
strongly pledged as the Grenville party ; but tlie pre- 
sent difference between him and that party seem,s to 
«how that the inflexibility of the former cabinet is not 
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to be iroputecl to bim. Peace, upon as good terms afe 
tlie present, might, beyond a doubt, have been made at 
any time during tlie war ; and as he is satisfied with it, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would have made il 
sooner if he could. His opinion has all the weight that 
you would expect ; and as the old oppoation members 
are equally favorable to the measures of the new ad- 
ministration, the ministry may look upon themselves as 
secure. The wa^ faction can muster only a very small 
minority, and they are as thoroughly unpopulai* as the 
friends of peace and good order could wish them to 
be. 

I know not how I can give you a higher opinion of 
the present Premier than by saying, that his enemies 
have nothing worse to object against him than that hi* 
. father was a physician. Even in Spain we have never 
thought it necessary to examine the pedigree of a 
statesman, and in England such a cause of complaint 
is indeed ridiculous. They call him The Doctor on 
this account ; — a minister of healing he has truly been ; 
he has poured balm and oil into the wounds of the 
country, and the cormtry is blessing him. The peace 
with France is regarded by the wiser persons with 
whom I have conversed, as a trifling good compared to 
the internal pacification which Mr. Addington has ef- 
fected. He immediately put a stop to tlie system of 
irritation ; there was an end of suspicion, and alarm, 
and plots j conspiracies were no longer to be heard oC, 
when spies were no longer paid for forming them. 
The distinction of parties had been as inveterately 
marked as tliat between new and old Christians a cen- 
tury ago in Spain, and it was as effectually removed 
by this change of ministry, as if an act of forgetfulness 
had been enforced by miracle. Parties are completely 
dislocated by the peace ; it has shaken things like an 
earthquake, and they are not yet settled after the 
shock. I have heard it called thereat political thaw, 
— happily in Spain we do not know what a great frost 
is sufficiently to understand the full force of the ex- 
pression. 

Thus much, however, plainly may be perceived. 
The whig party regard it as a triumph to hare any 
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other minister than Pitt, and their antagonists ar& 
equally glad to have any othep minister than Fox. A 
ftiU larger part of the people, connected with govern- 
ment by the numberless hooks and eyes of patronage 
and influence, are ready to support any minister in any 
measures -whatsoever ; and others more respectable* 
neither few in number, nor feeble in weight, act with 
the same blind acquiescence from a sense of duty. All 
these persons agree in supporting Mr. Addington, who 
28 attacked by none but the violent enemies of the po- 
|mlar cause, now, of course, the objects of popular 
halted and obloquy themselves. Some people expect ^ 
to see him take Fox into the administration, others 
think he wi|l prefer Pitt ; it is not very likely that he 
'vould venture to trust either, for he must know if ei- 
ther shoul«L* enter at the sleeve, he would get out at 
the collar. 

To tlie eloquence of his predecessor, the present 
Fremier makes no pretensions, and he is liked the bet^ 
ter fbr it. The English say they have paid quite 
enough for fine speeches ; he tells them a plain story, 
and gains credit by fair dealing. His enemies natural-^ 
ly depreciate his talents ; as Jar as experience goes, it 
confutes them. He has shown talents enough to save 
bis cwmtry from the Northern confederacy, the most 
serious danger to which it was exposed during the war ; 
tnmake a peace which has satished all the reasonably 
part of tiie nation, and to restore unanimity at home, 
and that freedombf opinion which was almost abroga- 
ted. From all that I can learn, Mr. Addington is likely 
fcngf to retain his situation ; and sure I am that were 
ho to retire from it, he would take with him the regret 
md the blessings of the people. 

*£atraria por la manga, y saldria por el cabezon. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Dress of the English tvithout Variety. — Coal-heaven.'^ 
Post-men. — Art of knocking at the Door. — InscriptionM 
over the Shops. — Exhibitions in the Shop-wijidows. — 
Chimney-s^oeepers. — May-day. — These sports originally 
religions, 

Tuesday, May 4, 1802^. 

THE dress of Englishmen wants that variety which 
renders the figures of our scenery so picturesque. You 
might think, trom walking the streets of London, that 
there were no ministers of religion in tlie country ; 
J — smiled at the remark, and told me thatsome of trie 
dignified clergy wore silk aprons ; but these are rarely 
seen, and they are more generally known by a huge 
and hideous wigi once considerea to be as necessary 
a covering for a learned head as an ivy bash is for an 
owl, but which even physicians have now discarded, 
and left only to schoolmasters and doctors in divinity. 
There is too this remarkable difference between the 
costume of England and of Spain, that here the na- 
tional dress is altogether devoid of grace, dnd it is 
only modern fashions which have improved it : in Spain, 
on the contraiy, nothing can be more graceful than the 
dresses both of the clergy and peasantry which have 
from time immemorial remained unchanged ; while 
our better ranks clothe themselves in a worse taste, 
because they imitate the apery of othemations. Wliat 
I say of their costume applies wholly to that of ^e 
men ; the dress of Englishwomen is perfect, as far as 
it goes ; it leaves nothing to be wished, — except that 
there should be a little more of it. 

The most singular figures in the streets of thisme- 
tropolis are the men who are employed in carrying the 
earth coal, which they remove from the barge to th« 
waggon, and again from the waggon to the house, 
upon their backs. The back of the coat, therefore, i» 
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as well quilted as the cotton breast-plate of our sol- 
diers in America in old times ; and to protect it still 
more, the broad flap of the hat lies flat upon the shouU 
ders. The bead consequently seems to bend unusually 
forward, and the whole fig-ure has the appearance of 
havin^^ been bowed beneath habitual burthens. The 
lower classes, with this exception if they do not wear 
the cast clothes of the higher ranks, have them in the • 
same form. The post-men all wear the royal livery, 
which is scarlet and gold ; they hurry through the 
streets, and cross from side to side with indefatigable 
rapidity. The English doors have knockers instead of 
bells, and there is an advantage in this which you 
w^ould not immiediately perceive. The bell, by whom- 
soever it be pulled, must always give the same sound ; 
but the knocker may be so handled as to explain who 
plays upon it, and accordingly it has its systematic set 
of signals. The post-man comes with two loud and 
rapid raps, such as no person but himself ever gives. 
One very loud one marks tlie news-man. A single 
knock of less vehemence denotes a servant or other 
messenger. Visitors give three or four. Footmen or 
coachmen always more than their masters; and the 
master of every family has usually his particular touch 
which is immediately recognized. 

Every shop has an inscription above it, expressing 
the name of its owner, and that of his predecessor if 
the business has been so long established as to derive 
a certain degree of respectability from time. Cheap 
Warehouse is sometimes added; and if the trades- 
man has the honor to ser\'e any of the royal family, 
this also is mentioned, and the royal arms in a style of 
expensive carving are afl'ixed over the door. These 
inscriptions in large gilt letters, shaped with the great- , 
est nicety, form a peculiar feature in the streets of 
London. In former times all the shops had large signs 
suspended before them, and such are still used at inns 
in the countiy ; these having long since disappeared ; 
but in a few instances, where the shop is of such long 
standing that it is still known by the name of its old 
insignia, a small picture still preserves the sign placed 
instead of one of the window panes. 
F 
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If I were to pass the remainder of my life in Lon« 
don, 1 think the shops would always continue to amuse 
, me. Something- extraordinary or beautiful is for ever 
to be seen in them. I saw the other day, a stui^eon, 
above two varas in length, hanging at a fishmonger's. 
In one window you see the most exquisite lamps of 
alabaster, to shed a pearly light in the bed-chamber, or 
formed of cut glass ta glitter like diamonds in the 
drawing-room; in another, a concave mirror reflects- 
the whole picture of the street, with all its moving 
swarms, or you start from your own face magnified 
to the proportions of a giant's. Here a painted piece 
of beef swings in a roaster to exhibit the machine 
which turns it ; here you have a collection of worms 
from the human intestines curiously bottled, and every 
bottle with a label stating to whom the worm belong- 
ed, and testifying that the party was relieved from it 
by virtue of a medicine which is sold witliin. At one 
door stands a little Scotchman taking snuff; in one 
window a little gentleman with his coat puckered up 
in folds, and th« folds filled with water to show that 
it is proof against wet. Here you have cages full of 
birds of every kind, and on the upper story Uve pea- 
cocks are spreading their fans ; another window dis- 
plays the rarest birds and beasts stuffed, and in glass, 
cases ; in another you have every sort of artificial fly 
for the angler, and another is full of busts painted to 
the life, with glass eyes, and dressed in full fashion to- 
exhibit the wigs which are made within, in the very 
newest and most approved taste. And thus is there a 
pei-petual exhibition of whatever is curious in nature 
or art, exquisite in workmanship, or singular in cos- 
tume ; and the display is perpetually varying as the in- 
genuity of trade, and the absurdity, of fashion are ever 
producing something new. 

Testerday I was amused by a spectacle which-you 
tvill think better adapted to wild African negroes th*i 
to so refined a people as the English. Three or four 
boys of different ages were dancing in the street ; their 
clothes seemed as if they had been dragged through 
the chimney, as indeed had been the case, and these 
sooty habiliments were bedecked with pieces of foil^ 
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'ind With ribbons of all gay colors flying like stream- 
ers in every direction as they wisked around. Their 
sooty faces were reddened with rose-pink, and in the 
middle of each cheek was a patch of gold leaf, the 
hair was frizzed out, and as white as powder could 
make it, and they wore an old hat cocked for the oc- 
casion, and in like manner ornamented with ribbons, 
and foil, and flowers. In this array were they dancing 
through the streets, clapping a wooden plate, frigh- 
tening tlie horses by their noise, and still more by their 
strange appearance, and soliciting money from sU 
whom they met. 

The first days of May are the Saturnalia of these 
p'eople, a wretched class of men, who exist in no other 
country than England, and it is devoutly to be hoped, 
for the sake of humanity, will not long continue to 
' exist there. The soot of the earth-coal, which though 
formerly used by only the lo|ver classes, is now the 
-filed of rich and poor alike, accumulates rapidly in the . 
chimneys ; and instead of removing it by firing a gun 
up, or dragging up a bush, as is sometimes practised 
in the country, and must have been in former times 
the custom every where, they send men up to sweep it 
away with a brush. These passages are not unfre- 
quently so crooked and so narrow, that none but little 
children can crawl up them ; and you may imagine 
that' cruel threats and cruel usage must both be em- 
ployed before a child can be forced to ascend places so 
dark, so frightful, and so dangerous. 

No objects can be.more deplorable than these poor 
'Children. You meet them with a brush in the hand, a 
bag upon the shoulder, and a sort of woollen cap, or 
rather bandage ^swathed round tlie head ; their skin 
and all their accoutrements equally ingrained with soot, 
every part being black except tlie white of the eyes 
and the teeth, which the soot keeps beautifully clean. 
Hieir way of life produces another mere remai*kable 
and more melancholy efl*ect ; they are subject to a dan^ 
gerous species of hydrocele, which is peculiar to them, 
and is therefore called the chimney-sweepers disease* 

The festival of these poor people commences on 
May-day : it was perhaps the day of their patron saint> 
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in times of yore, before the whole hierarchy of saints 
and angels were proscribed in England by tlie levelling 
spirit of a diabolical heresy. They go about in parties 
of four or five, in the grotesque manner which I have 
described. A more extraordinary figure is sometimes 
in company, whom they call yack-in-the-Bush ; as the 
name indicates, nothing but the bush is to be seen, 
except the feet which dance under it. The man stands 
in a frame-work which is supported on his shoulders, 
and is completely covered with the boughs of a thick 
and short-branched shrub : the heat must be intolera- 
ble, but he gets paid for his dajr's purgatory, and the 
English will do any thing for money. The savages of 
Virginia had such a personage inoneof their religious 
ddnces, and indeed the custom is quite in savage taste. 
May-day is one of the most general holidays in Eng- 
land. High poles, as tall as tlie' mast of a merchant 
sliip, are erected in eveiy village, and hung wiUi gar- 
lands composed of all field flowers, but chiefly of one 
which is called tlie cowslip ; each has its King and 
Qiieen of the May chosen from among the chil(&en of 
the peasantry, who are tricked out as fantastically as 
the London chimney-sweepers ; but health and clean- 
liness give them a veiy diff*erent appearance. Their 
table is spread under the May-pole ; their playmates 
beg with a plate, as our children for the little altar 
which they have drcst for their saint upon his festival, 
and all dance round the pole hand in hand. 

Without doubt, these .sports were once connected 
with religion. It is the peculiar character of the true 
religion to sanctify what is innocent, and make even 
merriment meritorious ; and it is as peculiarly the 
character of Calvinism to divest piety of ail cheerful- 
ness and cheerfulness of all piety, as if they could not 
co-exist ; and to introduce a graceless and joyless sys- 
tem of manners suitable to a faith which makes the 
heresy of Manes appear reasonable. He admitted tHit 
the evil principle was weaker than the good one, but 
in the mythology of Calvin there is no good one to ba 
found. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Description of the Inside, and of the Fwniture, of an 
English Souse. 

ONE of the peculiarities in this country is, that 
-every body lives upon the ground flour, except the 
shoplceepers. The stable and coach-house either ad- 
join the house, or more fi'equently are detached from 
it, and the kitchen is either at tlie back of the house 
•on the ground-floor, or under the gi'X)und, which is 
usually the case in large to-wns, but never, as with us, 
afaN9ve stairs. They wonder at our custom of living on 
the hi|^her floors, and caU it troublesome : I, on my 
part, cannot be reconciled to the convenience of living 
on a level witli the street ; the din is at your very ear, 
the window cannot be thrown open for the dust which 
showers' in, and it is half darkened by blinds that the 
by-passers may not look in upon your privacy. 

One room on the first floor * is reserved for company, 
• the rest are bed-rooms ; for the beds, instead of stand- 
ing in recesses^ are placed in rooms as l^rge as those 
in which we dwelL This occasions a ^reat waste df 
space, the-tnore remarkable, as ground is exceedingly 
valuable inthe towns, and is rented by the square foot 
of front at a prodigious price. Nothing surprised. me 
more at lirst, than the excellent workmanship of the 
doors and windows ; no jarring with the wind, no 
currents of air ; and the windows, which are all sus- 
pended by pulleys, rise with a touch. This is not en- 
tirely and exclusively owing to the skill of the English 
workmen, but in great measure also to the climate. 
When tlie wood has once been seasoned, neither the 
heat nor humidity of the atmosphere is ever sufficient 
fb aflToct it materially. In good houses the door6 have 
a strip of open 1>rass work above the han^ile, that the 
servants may not soil them with their fingers. 

• In England, the first floor is that which in Ameri- 
ca is denominated the second story. — Pu*, 
F2 
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An Englishman delights to show his wealth ; every 
thing in his house, therefore, is expensive : a whole 
dwelling in our countr}' is furnished at less cost than is 
bestowed here upon a single apartment. The descrip- 
tion of our common sitting room may be considered as 
a fair specimen. The whole floor is fitted with carpet- 
ing, notof tlie costliest kind, but both in texture and 
design far superior to what is usually seen in Spain. 
This remains down summer and winter, though in 
summer our matting would be far more suitable, if tlie 
fashion were once introduced. Before the fire is a 
smaller carpet of different fabric, and Jl.^ecy appear- 
ance, about two varas long, and not quite half as broad ; 
a fashion of late years which has become universal, be- 
. cause it is at once ornamental, comfortable, and use- 
ful, preserving the larger one, which would else soon 
be worn out in that particular pail. Of the fire-places 
I have already spoken ; here the frontal is marble, and 
above is a looking-glass the whole length of the man- 
tle piece, divided into three compartments by gilt 
pillars which support a gilt architrave. On each side 
hang bell ropes of colored worsted, about the thick- 
ness of a man's wrist, the work of Mrs. J — and hey 
sister, which suspend knobs of polished spar. The 
fender is remarkable ; it consists of a crescent basket 
work of wire, painted green, about a foot in height, 
topt with brass, and supporting seven brazen pillars of 
nearly the same height, which also are surmounted by 
a band of brass. This also is a late fashion, introduced 
in consequence of the numberless accidents occasioned 
by fire. Almost every newspaper contains an account 
that some woman has been burnt to death, and they are 
at last beginning to take some means of precaution. 

The chairs and tables are of a wood brought from 
Honduras, which is in great request here, of a fine 
close grain, and a reddish brown color, which becomes 
more beautiful as it grows darker with age. The hlh- 
tory of this wood, of which the finer articles of furni- 
ture exclusively are made, is rather singulaf . A West- 
Indian captain, about a century ago, brought over some 
planks as ballast, and gave them to his brother. Dr. 
Gibbons, a physician of great eminence, who was then 
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building a house. The workmen, however, found the 
wood too hard for their tools, and it was tlirown aside. 
Some tinae afterwards, his wife wanted a box to hold 
candles, the doctor thought of his West-Indian wood, 
.and in spite of the difficulty which was still found in 
working it, had the box made. He admired its color 
and polish so much, that he had a bureau made of it 
also; and this was thought so beautiful, that Jt was 
shown to all his friends. Amohg others, the Dutchess 
of Buckingham came to see it, and begged enough of 
the wood to make a bureau also. From that moment, 
the demand was so great, that it became a regular arti- 
cle of trade, and a^ long as the woods of Honduras 
last it is likely to continue so. There is reaso!> to be- 
lieve that the tree would g^w in England, as there are 
some flourishing plants in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don which have been raised from seed. Formerly tlie 
tables were made of the solid plank; but English in- 
genuity has now contrived to give the same appear- 
' ance at a far less cost of materials, by facing common 
deal with a layer of the fine wood not half a barley-corn 
in thickness. To give you an idea of the curiosity 
with which all these things are executed, is impossi- 
ble ; nothing can be more perfect. 

Our breakfast (able is oval, large enough for eight 
or nine persons, yet supported upon one claw in the 
centre. This is the newest fashion ; and fashions 
change so often in these things, as well as in' every 
thing else, that it is easy to know how long it is smce 
such a house has been fitted up by the shape of the 
furniture. An upholder just now advertises Comaiw- 
des, Console-tables, Ottomans, Ckaiselonges and Chif- 
foniers ; — what are all these? you ask. I asked the 
same question, and could find no person in the house 
who could answer me ; but they are all 'articles of tire 
newest fashion, and no doubt all will soon be thougl\t 
indispensably necessary in every well furnished house. 
Here is also a nest of tables for the ladies, consisting 
of four, one less than another, and each fitting into the 
one above it ; you would take them for playtliings, 
from their slendeniess «ndsize, if you did not see how 
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useful they find them for their work. A harpsichord 
takes up 'the middle of one side of the room, and in 
the corners are screens to protect the face from* the 
iire, of mahogany, with fans of ^een silk which 
spread like.a flower, and may be raiscid or lowered at 
pleasure. A book-case standing on a chest of draw- 
ers completes the heavy furniture, it has glazed doors, 
And curtains of green silk within. 

But I should give you a very inadequate idea of aH 
English room were I to stop here. Each window has 
blinds to prevent the by-passers from looking in ; the 
plan is taken from the Venetian blinds, but made 
more expensive, as the bars are fitted into a frame 
-and move in grooves. The shutters fit back by day^ 
and are rendered ornamental by the gilt ring by which 
they are drawn open : at night you perceive that you 
are in a land of house-breakers, by the contrivances for 
barring them, and the bells which are fixed on to 
alarm the family, in case the house should be attacked. 
On each side of the window the curtains hang in fes- 
toons, they are of rich printed cotton, lined with a 
plain color and fringed ; the quantity they contain is 
very great. Add to thi« a sconce of the most graceful 
form, yrith six prints in gilt frames, and you have the 
whole scene before you. Two of these are Noel's 
views of Cadiz and Lisbon ; the others are from Eng- 
lish history, and represent the battles of the Bo}Tie 
and of La Hogue, the death of General Wolfe at Qiie- 
bec, and William Penn feating with the Indians for 
his province of Pennsylvania. 

Let us proceed to the dinning room. Here the table 
is circular, but divides in half to receive a middle part 
which lengthens it, and this is so contrived that it may 
be made to suit any number* of persons fvom six to 
twenty^ The sideboard is a massier piece of furniture ; 
formerly a single slab of marble was used for this pur- 
pose, but now this has become one of the handsoraefJt 
and most expensive articles. The glasses are arranged 
on it ready for dinner, and the knives and forks in two . 
little chests or cabinets, tlie sjioons are between them 
in a sort of urn ; every thing bein^ made costly and 
ArnamentaL 
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The drawingf room diflTers chiefly from the breakfast 
parlor in having- every things more expensive, a carpet 
of richer fabric, sconces and mirrors more highly orna-^ 
mented, and curtains of damask like tlie sofas and 
cliairs. Two cliandaliers. with glass drops stand on the 
mantle-piece; butin these we excel the English; they 
have not the briUiancy of those from the royal fabric at 
St. lldefonso. In this room are the portraits of J — and 
his wife, by one of the best living artists, so admirably 
executed as to make me blush for the present state of 
the arts in Spain. 

Having proceeded thus far, I will ^ through tlie 
house. J — took me into his kitchen one day to show 
me what is called the kitchen-range, which has been 
constructed upon the philosophical principles of Count 
Rumford, a German* philosopher, the first person who 
has applied scientific discoveries to the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. The top of the fire is covered with an iron 
plate, so that the flame and smoke, instead of ascending, 
pass through bars on the one side, and there heat an iron 
front, against which the food may be roasted as well 
as by the fire itself; it passes on, heating stoves and 
boilers as it goes, and the smoke is not suflered to pass 
up the chimney till it can no longer be of any use. On 
the other side is an oven heated by the same fire, and 
vessels for boiling may be placed on the plate over th«L 
fire. The smoke finally sets a kind of wheel in motion 
in the chimney, which turns the spit. I could not but 
admire the comfort and cleanliness of every thing about 
the kitchen ; a dresser as white as when the wood .was 
new, the copper and tin vessels bright and burnished, 
the chain in which the spit plays bright ; the plates 
and dishes ranged in order along the shelves, and I 
could not but wish that our dirty Domingo were here 
to take a lesson of English cleanliness. There is a back 
kitchen in which all the dirty work is done, into which 
water is conveyed by pipes. The order and cleanliness 
of every thing made even this room cheerful, though 

• This is a mistake 6f tlie author's. Count Rumford 
.is an American. — ^Tr. 
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underground, where the light enters only from an area, 
and the face of the sky is never seen. 

And now, for my own apartment, where I am now 
writing. It is on the second floor, the more, therefore 
to my liking as it is less noisy, and I breathe in a freer 
atmosphere. My bed, though neither covered with silk 
nor satin, has as much ornament as is suitable ; silk or 
satin would not give that clean appearance -vdiich the 
English always require, and which I have already learnt 
to delight in. Hence the damask curtains which were 
used in the last generation have given place to linens. 
These are full enough to hang in folds ; by day they are 
gathered round tlte bed posts, which are light pillars of 
mahogany supporting a frame work, covered with the 
same furniture as the cmtains ; and valances are fas- 
tened round this frame, both witbinside the curtains 
a,nd without, and again round the sides of the bedstead. 
The blankets are of the natural color of the wool, quite 
plain ; the sheets plain also. I have never seen them 
flounced nor laced, nor ever seen a striped or colored 
1>lanket. The counterpane is of all English manufac- 
tures the least tasteful; it is of white cotton, ornament- 
ed with cotton knots, in shapes as graceless as the cut 
box in a garden. My window curtains are of the same 
pattern as the bed; a mahogany press holds my<:lothes, 
an oval looking-glass swung lengthways stands on the 
dressing-table. A compact kind of chest holds the ba- 
son, ^e soap, the tooth brush, and water glass, each in 
a separate compartment; and a looking-glass for the 
purpose of shaving at, (for Englishmen usually shave 
themselves,) slips up luid down behind, the water-jug 
and water-bottle stand below, and the whole shuts down 
a-top, and closes in front, like a cabinet. The room is 
carpeted ; here 1 have my fire, my table, and my cas- 
aette ; here 1 study, and here minute down every thing 
which I see or leam — how industriously yOu will per- 
ceive, and how faithfully you who best know me wiH 
best know. 

My honored father will say to all this, how many 
.things arfi'there here which I do not want ? — But you, 
my dear mother, — I think I see you looking round the 
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room while you say, how will Manuel like to leave 
these luxuries and return to Spain ? How anxiously I. 
wish to leave them, you will not easily conceive, as you 
have never felt that longing love for your own country, 
which absence from it renders a passion, and almost a 
disease. Fortunate as I am in having such rai*e advan- 
tages of society and friendship, and happy as I am in 
the satisfaction wherewith I, reflect eveiy nig'ht that no 
opportunity of inquiry or observation has been lost du- 
ring^ the day, still my greatest pleasure is to think how 
fast the days and weeks are passing on, and that every 
day lam one day nearer the time of my return. I never 
longed half so earnestly to return from Alcala, as I now 
do to enter my native place, to see the shield over the 
door-way, to hear the sound of our own water-wheel, 
of the bells of St Claras, of Domingo's viola at evening,, 
to fondle my own dogs, to hear my own language, to 
kneel at mass in the church where I was baptized, and 
to see once more around me the faces of all whom I 
kave known from infancy, and of all whom I love best. 

\ Ay* Diosde mi alma! 
Saqueisme de acqui ! 

J, Ay ! que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi. 
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English Meais. — Clumsey Method of Butchery. — Lord 
Somerviiie. — Cruel manner of hilling certain AnitnaU. 
— Luxuries of the Table. — Liquors, 

THE English do not e&t beef-steaks for breakfast, as 
lying travellers have told us, nor can I find that it has 
ever been the custom. The breakfast table is a cheer- 
ful sight in this country : porcelain of their own manu- 
factory, which excels the Chinese in elegance of form 

* Ah, God of my soul, take me from hence ! alas \ 
England is not a country for me.— Tr. 
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and ornament. Is ranged on a Japan waiter, also of the 
country fabric ; for here they imitate every thing. The 
mistress sits at the head of the board, and opposite to 
her the boiling water smokes and sings in an uni of 
Etruscan shape. The coffee is contained in a smaller 
vase of the same shape, or in a larger kind of tea-|K)t, 
wherein tlie grain is suspended in a bag ; but nothing 
is so detestable as an Englishman's coffee. The wash- 
ing of our after-dinner cups would make a mixture as 
good ; the infusion is just strong enough to make the 
water brown and bitter. This is not occasioned by 
economy, though coffee is enormously dear, for these 
people are extravagant in the expenses of the table : 
they know no better; and if you tell them how it 
ought to be made, they reply, that it must be very dis- 
agreeable, and even if they could drink it so strong, it 
would prevent them from sleeping. There is besides, 
an act of parliament to prevent the English from drink- 
ing good coffee : they are not permitted to roast it 
themselves, and of course all the fresh and finer flavour 
evaporates .in the warehouse. They make amends, 
however, by the excellence of their tea, which is still 
^very cheap, though the ministry, in violation of an ex- 
plicit bargain, increased the tax upon it four fold dur- 
ing the last war. This is made in a vessel of silver, or 
of a fine black porcelain ; they do not use boiled milk 
with it, but cream instead in its fresh state, which ren- 
ders it a very delightful beverage. They eat their bit- 
ter bread in various ways, either in thin slices, or toast- 
ed, or in small hot loaves, always with butter, which 
is the best thing in the country. 

The dinner hour is usually five ; the laboring part 
of the community dine at one, the highest ranks at six, 
seven, or even eight. The quantity of meat which 
they consume is astonishing I I verily believe that what 
is drest for one dinner here, would supply the same 
number of persons in Spain for a week even if no fast- 
days intervened. Every where you find both meat and 
vegetables in the same crude and insipid state, The 
potatoe appears at the table all the year round : indeed 
the poor subsist so generally upon this root, tliat it 
seems surprising how they cottld have lived before it 
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was introduced frpm America. Beer is the common 
drink. They take less wine than we do at dinner, and 
more after it ; but the custom of sitting for hours over 
the bottle, which was so prevalent of late years, has 
been gradually laid aside, as much from tlie gradual 
progress of the taxes as of good sense. Tea is served 
between seven and eighty m the same manner as at 
breakfast except that we do not assemble round the 
table. Sapper is rather a ceremony than a meal ; but 
the hour afterwards, overour wine and water, or spirits^ 
is the pleasantest in the day. 

The old refinements of epicurean cruelty are no 
longer heai'd of, yet the lower classes are cruel from 
mere insensibility, and the higher ones for want of 
thought make no effort to amend them. The butchers 
and drovers in particular are a savage race. The sheep, 
which 1 have met on their way to the slaughter-house, 
have frequently their faces smeared with their own 
blood, and accidents from over-driven oxen are very 
common. Cattle are slaughtered with the clumsiest 
barbarity: the butcher hammers away at the fore- 
head of the beast ; blow after blow raises a swelling 
which renders the following blows ineffectual, and the 
butchery is completed by cutting the throat. Great 
pains have been taken by a nobleman who has travel- 
led in Spain to introduce our humane method of pier- 
cing the spine ; the effect has been little, and 1 have 
lieardthat the butchers have Sometimes wantonly pro- 
longed tlie sufferings of animals in his sight, for the 
pleasure of tormenting a humanity which they tliink 
ridiculous. Oysters are eaten here alive. You see 
women in the streets skinning eels while the creatures 
writhe on the fork. They are thought delicious here, 
and yet the English laugh at the French for eating 
frogs ! Lobsters and crabs are boiled alive, and some- 
times roasted ! and carp, after having been scaled and 
gutted, will sometimes leap out of Uie stew-pan. If 
humanity is in better natures an instinct, no instinct is 
so easily deadened, and in the mass of mankind it 
seems not to exist. 

Roast beef has been heard of wherever the English 
are known. I have more than once been asked at 
G 
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table my opinion of th^ roast beef of (Hd England, 
with a sort of smile, aiid in a tone as if the national bo<- 
nor were concerned in my reply. The loin of beef is 
always called Sir, which Js the same as Senior.* Nei- 
ther drunkenness nor gluttony can fairly be imputed 
as national vices to this people; and yet perhaps there 
is no other country where so much nice and curious at< 
tention is paid to eating and drinkin?, nor where the 
pleasures of the table are thought of such serious im- 
portance, and gratified at so great an expense. All 
parts of the world are ransacked for an Englishman's 
table. Turtle- are brought alive from the West-Indies, 
and their arrival is of so much consequence, tliat 
notices are immediately sent to the newspapers par- 
ticularly stating^ that they are in fine order and lively. 
Wherever you dine since peace has been concluded 
you see a Perigord pie. India supplies gauces and 
curry powder; they have hams from Portugal and 
Westphalia; rein-deers' tongues from Lapland; ca- 
viar from Russia; sausages from Bologna; maccaro;u 
from Naples ; oil from Florence ; olives from France, 
Italy, or Spain, at choice ; cheese from Parma and 
Switzerlana. Fish come packed up in ice from Scot- 
kind for the London market, and the epicures here will 
not eat any mutton but what is killed in Wales. There 
is in this very morning's newspaper a notice from a 
shopkeeper in the Strand, offering to contract witli any 
person who will send him game regularly from France, 
Norway, or Russia. 

The choice of inferior liquors is ffreat ; but all are 
bad substitutes for the pure juice of tlie gi^ape. You 
have tasted their beer in its best state, and cider you 
have drank in Biscay. 

They have a beverage made from the buds of the fir- 
tree and treacle : necessity taught the American 
settlers to brew this detestable mixture, which is in- 
troduced here as a luxury. Factitious waters are now 
also become fashionable ; soda-water particularly, the 
fixed air of which hisses as it goes down your throat 

* D. Manuel has mistaken the word, which is Sur- 
k>in, quasi Super-loin^^^thc upper part of it.— tTr, 
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-as catting as a razor, and drawd tears as it coTnes up 
through 3ie nose as pungent as a pinch of snuff. The 
common water is abominable ; it is either fmm a vapid 
canal in which all the rabble of the out skirts wash 
themselves in summer, or from*the Thames^ which re- 
ceives all the filth of the city. It is truly disgraceful 
that such a city should be without an aqueduct. At 
great tables the wine stands in ice, and you keep your 
glass inverted in water. In nothing are they^o curi- 
ous as in their wines, though rather in the quality than 
the variety. They even send it abroad to be ripened by 
the motion of tlie ship, and by warmer climates ; you . 
see tuper tor- London-picied-'particular- East- India Madei- 
ra advertised, every epithet of which must be paid for. 
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Infonners.-^Sysfem upon which they act. — Anecdotes of 
their Rascality. — Evil of encouraging thein.^^Engliah 
Character a Compound of Contradictions.. 

THEY talk hei^ of our Holy Office as a disgrace to 
the Spanish nation, when their own government is ten 
times more inquisitorial for the paltry purposes of re- 
venue. Shortly after his last return from Spain, J — 
stept into a hosier's to buy a pair of gloves ; the day" 
was warm, and he laid his hat upon the counter: a 
well drest man -came in after him for the same ostensi- 
ble purpose, either learnt his name by inquiry or fol- 
lowed him till he had discovered it, and the next day 
my friend was summoned before a magistrate to an- 
swer a chai'ge for wearing his hat without a stamp. It 
was in vain he pleaded that the hat had been' purchas- 
ed abroad ; he had been in England more, than six 
weeks, and had not bought a stamp to put into it, and 
therefore was fined in the full penalty. 

This species of espionage has within these few years 
become a regular trade; the laws are in some instances 
90 perplexed, and in others so vexatious, that mat- 
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ter for prosecution is never wanting^, and many of these 
_ familiars of the tax office are amassing- fortuned by this 
infamous business. The roost lucrative method of 
practice is as follows : a fellow surcharges half the 
people in the district ; that is, he informs the tax com- 
missioners that certain persons have given in a false 
account of their windows, dogis, horses, carriages, &c. 
an offence for which the tax is treble, and half the sur- 
plus given to the informer. A day of appeal, however, 
is allowed for those who think they can justify them- 
selves ; but so many have been aggrieved, that when 
they appear together before the commissioners there 
is not time to hear one in ten. Some of tliese persons 
live two, four, or six leagues from the place of Tippeal ; 
they go there a second and perhaps a third time in the 
Hopes of redress ; the informer takes care, by new sur- 
charges, to keep up the crowd, and the injured per- 
sons find it at last less burthensome to pay the unjust 
iine than to be repeatedly at the trouble and expense 
ofseekin^^ justice in vain. 

There is nothing, however dishonorable or villanous, 
to which these wretches will not stoop. 0|ie of them, 
on his first settling in the province which he had chosen 
for the scene of his campaigns, was invited to dinner by 
a neighboring gentleman, before his character .was 
lenown ; the next day he surcharged his host for an- 
other servant, because one of the men employed about 
his grounds had assisted in waiting at dinner. Another 
happening to lame his horse, borrowed one of a farmer 
to ride home ; the farmer told him it was but an un- 
easy-going beast, as he was kept wholly for the cart, 
but rather than the gentleman should be distressed he 
would put the saddle on him ; he was surcharged the 
next day for keeping a saddle-horse as his reward.— 
Can there be a more convincing proof of the excellent 
police of England, and, what is still better, of the ad- 
mirable effect of well executed laws upon the people, 
than that such pests of society as these walk abroad 
among the very people whom they oppress and insult 
with perfect sstfety both by day and by night ? 

Government do not seem to be aware, that when 
tliey offer premium* for treachery, they lire corrupting 
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ttc morals of the people, and thereby weakening their 
own security. There is reason sufficient for pardoning^ 
a criminal who confesses his own gailt and impeaches 
his accomplices ; the course of law could not go on 
without it, and such men are already infamous. But 
no such plea can be alle^d in this case : it is a mise- 
rable excuse for encouraging informers to say that 
the taxes are so clumsily laid on that they can easily 
be eluded. A far worse instance of this pernicious 
practice occurs in the system of pressing men for the 
nayy, 'which the English confess to be the opprobrium 
of their country, while they regret it as inevitable. In 
the {Reclamation issued upon these occasions, a re- 
ward is regularly offered to all persons who wUl give 
information where a sailor has hidden himself. 

The whole system of England, from highest to low- 
est, is and has been one series of antagonisms ; strug- 
gle — struggle — in every thingj. Check and counter- 
check is the principle of their constitution, which is 
the result of centuries of contention between the 
crown and the people. The struggle between the 
clergy and the lawyers unfettered their lands from 
feudal tenures. Their church is a half-and-half mix- 
ture of Catholicism and puritanism. These contests 
being over, it is now a trial between the government 
and the subject, how the one can lay on taxes and 
liow the other can elude them. 

This spirit of contradiction is the. character of the 
nation. They love to be at war,, but do not love to pay 
for their amusement ; and. now, that they are at peace, 
they begin to complain tliat tlie news-papers are not 
worth reading, and rail at the French as if they really 
wished to begin again. There is not a people upon the 
earth who have a truer love for their royal family than 
the English, yet they caricature them in the most open 
and insolent manner. .They boast of the freedom of 
the press, yet as surely and systematically punish the 
author wlio publishes any thing obnoxious, and tha 
book-seller who sells it, as we in our country should 
prevent the publication. They cry out against intole- 
rance, and burn down the houses ol* those whom they 
regard as heretics. They love liberty ; go to war with 
G 2 
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their neighbors because they chose to become repub-* 
licans, and insist upon the right of ensUving the ne* 
groes. They hate tlie French, and ape all their fash- 
ions ; ridicule their neologisms, and then naturalize 
them ; laugh at their mventions, and then adopt them ; 
cry out against their political measures, and then imi- 
tate them : the levy en masse, the telegraph, and the 
income-tax, are all from France. And the common 
people, not to be behind-hand with their betters in ab- 
surdity, boast as heartily of the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, as if they were not obliged to be content them- 
selves with bread and potatoes. Well may punch be 
tlie favorite liquor of tlie English, — ^it is a truly em- 
blematic compound of contrarieties. 
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The word Home taid to be peculiar to the JEngiUh. — /Vo- 
priety of tlie assertion questioned. — Comfort'^Cunous 
Conveniences. — Pocket Jender. — Hunting razors. 

THERE are two words in their language on which 
these people pride themselves, and which tliey say can- 
not be translated. Home is the one, by wliich an 
Englishman means his house. As the meaning is pre- 
cisely the same, whetlier it be expressed by one word 
or two, and the feeling associated therewitli is the 
same also, the advantage seems wholly imaginary; 
for assuredly this meaning can be conveyed in any hm- s 
g^age without any possible ambiguity. In general, 
when 9, remark of this kind is made to me, if 1 do not 
perceive its truth, I rather attribute it to my own im- 
perfect conception than to any fallacy in the assertion ; 
but when this was said to me, I recollected the ex- 
quisite lines of Catullus, and asked if they were im- 
proved in the English translation : 
O quid solutis beatius curis. 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi, y^rnrciMs lareTn ad nostrttnt 
Dtsideratoque requiescimus lecto ? 
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We may with truth say that our word soldr * is un- 
translatable^ for the English have not merely no equi. 
valent term but no feeUng correspondent to it. That 
reverence for the seat of our ancestors, which with us 
is almost d. religion, is wholly'^iuiknown here. But how 
can it be otherwise in a land where there is no pride of 
blood, and where men who would be puzzled to trace 
the place of their grandiather's birth are not unfre- 
quentiy elevated to a level with the grandees ! 

The other word is comfort ; it means all the enjoy- 
ments and privileges of hemcj or which, when abroad, 
make no want of home / and here 1 must confess that 
these proud islanders have reason for their pride. In 
their social intercourse and their modes of life they 
have enjoyments which we never dream of. Splints 
and pbilosopliers teach us that they who have the 
fewest wants are the wisest and the happiest; but 
neither philosophers nor saints are in fashion in Kng- 
huid. It is recorded of some old eastern ty^it, that 
he offered a reward for the discovery of a new plea- 
sure ; in like manner this nation ofiers a perpetual re- 
ward to tliose who will discover new wants for them, 
in the readiness wherewith they purchase any thing if 
the seller will but assure them that it is exceedingly 
convenient. For instance, the common act of draw- 
ing a cork, a common screw was thought perfectly 
sufiicient for the purpose from the time when the bot- 
tles were invented tiU within the last twenty years. It 
was then found somewhat inconvenient to exert the 
arm, that the wine was spoilt by shaking, and that the 
neck of tlie bottle might come off: to prevent these 
evils and this danger some ingenious fellow adapted . 
the mechanical screw, and the cork was extracted by 
the simple operation of turning a lever. Well; this 
lasted for a generation, till another artificer discover- 
ed, with equal ingenuity, that it was exceedingly un- 
pleasant to dirt the fingers by taking off the cork ; a 
compound concave screw was. therefore invented, first 

* SolAr is the floor of a house. Hidalgo de soldr com- 
cido, is the phrase used for a man of old family.— T*. 
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to draw the cork and then to discharge it, and the 
profits of this useful invention are secured to the in- 
ventor by a patent. The royal arms are affixed to this 
Patent-Compound-Concave-Corkscrew ; and the in- 
ventor, in defiance to all future corkscrew makers, has 
stamped upon it Ne plus ultra, signifying that the art of 
making corkscrews can be carried no farther. — ^The 
tallow candles which they burn here frequently require 
snuffing ; and the common implement for this purpose 
had served time out of mind till within the present 
reign, the great epoch of the rise of manufactures and 
the decline of every thing else ; a machine was then 
invented to prevent the snuff from falling out upon the 
table ; another inventor supplanted this by using a re- 
\t)lvingtube or cylinder, which could never be so filled 
as to strain the spring ; and now a still more ingenious 
mechanic proposes to make snuffers which shall, by 
their own act, snuff the candle whenever it is required, 
and so s^ve all trouble whatever. — One sort of knife 
is used for fish, another for butter, a third for cheese. 
Penknives and scissors are not sufficient here*; they 
liave an instrument to make pens, and an instrument 
to clip the nails. They have a machine for slicing cu- 
cumbers i one instrument to pull on the shoe, another 
to pull on the boot, another to button the knees of the 
breeches. Pocket-toasting-fbrks have been invented, 
as if it were possible to want a toasting-forkfin the 
pocket ; and even this has been exceeded by the fer- 
tile genius of a celebrated projector, who ordered a 
pocket-fender for his own use, which was to coast 200/. 
The article was made, but as it did not please pay- 
ment was refused ; an action was in consequence 
bi*ouglit, and the workman said upon the trial that he 
was very sorry to disoblige so good a customer, and 
would willingly have taken the thing back, if ther|^ 
could be any chance of selling it, but that really nobody 
except the gentleman in question ever would want a 
pocket-fender. The same gentleman has contrived to 
liave the whole set of fire-irons made hollow instead of 
solid ; to be sure,, the cost is more than twenty-fold, 
^Jiit what is that to the convenience of holding a few 
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•unces in the hand» -when you stir the 0re, instead of 
a few pounds ? This curious projector is said to have 
taicen out above seventy patents for inventions equally 
ingenious and equsJly useful ; but a 0101*6 extraordi- 
nary invention than any of liis t)n*eescore and ten is 
that of the hunting^ tslzot, with which you may shave 
yourself while riding full gallop. 

There^'is no end of these oddities ; but the number 
of real convemences which have been created by this 
indiacriminate demand for novelty is truly astonishing. 
These are the refinements of late years, the devices of 
a people made wanton by prosperity. It is not for 
such superfluities that tlie English are to be envied ; 
it is for their domestic habits, and for that unres- 
trained intercourse of the sexes, which, instead of 
producing the cons^uences we should expect, gives 
birth not only to their greatest enjoyments, but aUo to 
their beat virtues. 

LETTER XVIII. 
Drwy-Lane Theatre ^^TheWiraer^t Tale.—Kemble,^ 
Mrt. Siddofu.^^3on yuan. 
THERE is nothing in a foreign land which a travel- 
ler is so little able to enjoy as the national theatre : 
though he may read the language with ease, and con- 
verse in it with little difficulty, still he cannot follow 
the progress of a story upon the stag^, nor catch the 
jests, which set all around him in a roar, unless he has 
lived so long in the country that his ear has become 
perfectly naturalized. FuUy aware of this, I desired 
J — to take me there on some evening when the drama 
would be most intelligible to the sense of sight ; and 
we went accordingly yesternight to see The Winter's 
Tale, a play of the famous Shakspeare, which has been 
lately revived for the purpose of displaying to advantage 
their two most celebrated performers, Kemble and his 
sister Mrs. Siddons. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the golden 
age of the English drama, London was not a tenth 
part of its present size, and it then contained seven- 
teen tlieatres. At present there are but two. More 
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would succeed^ and indeed more are wanted, but these 
have obtained exclusive privileges. - Old people say the 
acting was better in their younger days, because there 
were more schools for actors ; and the theatres being 
smaller, tlie natural voice could be heard, and the nat- 
ural expression of the features seen, and therefore rant 
and distortion were unnecessary. They, however, who 
remember no other generation of actors than thepresent, 
will not be persuaded that there has ever been one more 
perfect. Be this as it may, all are agreed that the dra- 
ma itself has wofully degenerated, Siough it is the on«- 
ly species of literary labor which is weU paid. They 
are agreed also as to the cause of this degeneracy, at* 
tributing it to the prodigious size of the theatres. The 
finer tones of passion cannot be discriminated, nor the 
finer movements of the countenance perceived from 
the front hardly from the middle of the house. Au- 
thors therefore substitute wbat is here called broad 
farce for genuine comedy ; their jests are made intel- 
ligible by grimace, or by that sort of mechanical wit 
which can be seen ; comedy is made up of trick, and ' 
tragedy of processions, pageants, battles, and explo- 
sions. 

The two tlieatres are near each other, and tolerably 
well situated for the more fashionable and more opu- 
lent parts of the town ; but buildings of sucli magni- 
tude might have been made ornamental to the metrop- 
olis, and both require a more open space before tliem. 
Soldiers were stationed at the doors ; and as we drew 
near we were importuned by women witli oranges, 
and by boys to purchase a bill of the play. We went 
into the pit that I might have a better view of tlie house, 
which was that called Druiy-lane, irom the place 
where it stands, the larger and more beautiful of the 
two. The price here is three shillings and sixpence, 
about sixteen reales. The benches are not divided into 
single seats, and men and women here and in all parts 
of the house sit promiscuously. 

I had heard much of this theatre, and was prepared 
for wonder ; still the size, the height, the beauty, the 
splendor^ astonished me. Imagine a pit capable of hoi- 
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ding a thousand persons, four tiers of boxes supported 
by pillars scarcely thicker than a man's arm, and two 
galleries in front, the higher one at such a distance 
that they who are in it must be content to see the show 
without hoping to hear the dialogue ; the colors^ blue 
and silver, and the whole illuminated with chandeliers 
of cut glass, nor partially nor parsimoniously; eVery 
part a» distinctly seen as if in the noon sunshine*. After 
the first feeling of surprise and delight, I began to wish 
that a massier style of architecture had been adopted. 
The pillars, which are iron, are so slender as to give 
an idea of insecurity ; their lightness is much admired, 
but it is disproportionate and out of place. There is a 
row of private boxes on each side of the pit, on a level 
witli it ; convenient they must doubtless be to those 
who occupy tliem, and profitable to the proprietors of 
the'house, but they deform the theatre. 

The people in the galleries .were very noisy before 
the representation began, whistling and calling to the 
musicians ; ai^d they amused themselves with throwing 
orange-peel into the pit and upon the stage : after the 
curtain drew up they were sufficiently silent. The pit 
was soon fiHed ; the lower side -boxes did not begin to 
fill till towards the middle of the first act, because that 
part of the audience is too fashionable to come in time ; 
the back part of the front boxes not till the half play ; 
they were then filled with a swarm of prostitutes, and 
of men who came to meet them. In the course of the 
evening there were two or three quarrels there which 
disturbed the performance, and perhaps ended in duels 
the next morning. The English say, and I believe they 
say truly, that they are the most moral people in Eu- 
rope ; but were they to be judged by their theatres, — I 
speak not of the representation, but of the manners 
which are exhibited by this part of the audience, — it 
would be thought that no people had so little sense of 
common decorum, or -paid so little respect to public 
decency. 

* Many of these and the subsequent remarks wiU 
justly apply to the New-York Theatre.— Pub. 
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No prompter was to be seen ; the actors were perfect, 
and stood in no need of his awkward presence. The 
story of the drama was, with a little assistance, easily 
intelligible to me ; not, indeed, by tlie dialogue ; for 
of that I found myself quite unable to understand any 
two sentences together, scarcely a single one : and 
when I looked afterwards at the printed play, I per- 
ceived that the difficulty lay in the peculiarity of 
Shakspeare's language, which is so antiquated, and 
still more so perplexed, that few eveivof tlie English 
themselves can tlioroughly understand their favorite au- 
thor. The tale, however, is this. Polixenes, king of 
Bohemia, is visiting his friend Leontes, king of Sicily ; 
he is about to take his departure ; Leontes presses him 
to stay awhile longer, but in vain — surges the request 
with warmth, and is still refused ; then sets his queen 
to persuade him ; and perceiving that she succeeds, is 
seized with sudden jealousy, which in the progress of 
the scene becomes so violent that he orders one of his 
courtiers to murder Polixenes. This courtier acquaints 
Polixenes witlihis danger, and flies with him. Leontes 
throws the queen into prison, where she is delivered of 
a daughter ; he orders the child to be burnt ; his atten- 
dants remonstrate against this barbarous sentence, and 
be then sends one of them to carry it out of his domin- 
ions, and expose it in some wild place. He has sent 
messengers to Delphos to consult the oracle ; but, in- 
stead of waiting for their return to confirm their suspi- 
cions or disprove them, he brings the queen to trial. 
During the trial the messengers arrive, the answer of 
the god is opened, and found to be that the queen is in- 
nocent, the child legitimate, and that Leontes will be 
without an heir unless this which is lost shall be found. 
Even tliis fails to convince him ; but immediately ti- 
dings come in that the prince, his only son, has died 
of anxiety for his mother : the qileen at this faints, 
and is carried off; and her woman comes in presently 
to say that she is dead also. 

The courtier meantime lands with the child upon the 
coast of Bohemia, and there leaves it : a bear pursues 
him across the stage, to tlie great delight of the au^ 
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dience, and cats him out of their sight ; which is douht- 
less to their great disappointraent. The ship is lost 
•with all on board in a storm, and thus no clue is left for 
discovering the princess. Sixteen years are now sup- 
posed to elapse between the tliird and fourth acts : the 
iostchild^ Perdita, has grown up a beautiful shepherd- 
ess, and the son of Polixenes has promised marriage to 
her. He proceeds to espouse her at a sheep-shearing 
feast; where a pedlar, who picks pockets, excites 
much merriment. Polixenes, and Camillo the old cour- 
tier who had preserved his life, are present in disguise, 
and prevent the contract. Camillo, longing to return 
to his own coimtiy, persuades the prince to fly with his 
beloved to Sicily : he then goes with the king in pur- 
suit of them. The old shepherd, who had brought up' 
Perdita as his own child, goes in company with her ; 
he produces the things which he had foimd with her ; 
sbeis-thus discovered to be thclost daughter of Leontes, 
and the oracle is accomplished. But the greater won- 
der is yet to colne. As Leontes still continues to be- 
wail the loss of his wife, Paulina, the queen's woman, 
promises to show him a statue of her, painted to the 
life,, the work of Julio Romano, that painter having 
flourished in the days when Bohemia was a maritime 
country, and when kings tliereof were used to consult 
the oracle of Apollo, being idolaters. This statue 
proves to be the queen herself, who begins to move to 
slow^ music, and comes down to her husband. And 
then to conclude the play, as it was the husband of 
this woman who has been eaten by the bear old 
Camillo is given her that she may be no loser. 

Ear be it from me to judge of Shakspeare by 
these absurdities, which are all that I can understand 
of the play. While, howei^er, the English tolerate 
such, and are pleased not merely in spite of them, 
but with them, it would become-their travellers not to 
speak with quite so much contempt of the Spanish 
tlieatre. That Shakspeare was a great dramatist, 
notwithstanding his Winter's Tale, I believe ; just as 
I know Cer\i»ntes to have beena great roan though 
he wrote JE/ Dichoso Rufian. 
H 
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But yDU cannot imagine amy thing* more impressive 
than the finer parts of this representation : the vf^sk- 
ings of the king's jealousy, the dignified g^rief andi«- 
sentment of the queen tempered with compassion lor 
her husband's phrensy, and the last scene in particH' 
lar, which surpassed whatever I could have conceived 
of theatrical enTect. The actress who personated the 
queen is acknowledged to be perfect in her art ; she 
stood leaning upon a pedestal with one arm, the other 
hanging down — ^the best Grecian sculptor oould not 
have adjusted her drapery with more grace, nor have 
improved the attitude ; and when she began to mavep 
though this was what the spectators were impatiently 
expecting, it gave every person such a start of <leligiit 
as the dramatist himself would have wished though 
the whole merit must be ascribed to the actress. 

The regular entertainments on the English tstage 
consist of a play of three or five acts, and an afterpiece 
of two ; interludes are added on benefit nights. The 
afterpiece this evening was Don Juan, our old story of 
the reprobate cavalier and the statue, here represented 
wholly in pantomime. Notlung could be more insipid 
than all the former part of this drama, nothing moi^ 
dreadful, and indeed unfit for scenic representaticm, 
than the catastrophe; but either the furies of i£schylus 
*were more terrible than European devils, or our chris- 
tian ladies are less easily frightened than the women of 
Greece, for this is a favorite spectacle every where. 
1 know not whether the invention be originally ours or 
the Italians ; be it whose it may, the stoiy of the statue 
is in a high style of fancy, truly fine and terrific. The 
sound of liis marble footsteps upon the stage struck a 
•dead silence through the house. It is to this machine* 
ry that the popularity of the piece is owing ; and in 
spite of the dulness which precedes this incident, and 
the horror which follows it, 1 do not wonder that it is 
popular. StiH it would be decorous in English writers 
to speak with a little less disrespect of the Spanish 
stage, and of the taste of a Spanish audience, whil* 
' their own countrymen continue to represent and to de^ 
light ia one of the most monstrous of all dramas. 
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The rqire^ntation began at seven ; and the meals 
in London ai'C so late, that even -this is complained of 
as inconveniently early. We did not reach home till 
after midnight'^. 

LETTER XIX. 
£nglisk Church Service. — Banns of Marriage. — Inconve^ 

ience of having the Sennon a regular part.^—Sermong 

an. Article of Trade. — Popular Preachers, — Primate 

Chapels. 

THE ceremonies of the English church service are 
90oa described. Imagine a church with one altar co- 
rered with crimson velvet, the Creed and the Deca- 
logue over it in golden letters, over these tlic Hebrew 
name of God, or the I. H. S. at the pleasure qf th© 
painter, and half a dozen winged heads about it, clum- 
ailjr painted, ot more clumsily carved : the-nakedness 
of the other walls concealed by a gallery ; an organ 
dverthe door» and below it, immediately fronting th* 
priest, a clock.' Here also in some conspicuous place 
18 a tablet to record in what year the church vras re- 
paired or beautified, and to perpetuate the names of 
the church- wardens at that time in letters of gold. An- 
ether taUet enumerates, but in faded lettering and 
less conspicuous situation, all the benefactors to the 
parish ; that is, all who have left alms to the poor, or 
fees to the minister for an anniversary sermon. The 
gallery and the area of the church are divided hito 
pews, as they are called, by handsome mahogany par- 
titions, within which the rich sit upon cushioned seats^ 
and kneel oh hassocks, while the poor stand in the aisle, 
and kneel upon the stones. These pews are usually . 
freeholds attached to houses in the parish. In towns 
a rent is exacted for them ; and in private chapels, of 
which I shall speak hereafter, the whole income is de- 
rived from them as in a theatre. The reading-desk of 
the priest is under the pulpit, and under it that of the 

• The New-York manager has much improved in 
this — he charges each auditor one dollar, and sends him 
home frequently before 10 o'clock:— a great benefit re- 
sulting from cutting. — Pvu, 
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clerk ; there are no other assistants except the sexton 
and his wife, who open the pews, and expect a fee for 
accommodating' a stranger with a seat The priest 
wears a surpUce ; the clerk is no otherwise distin- 
guished from the laity than as he has a stronger voice, 
than usual, reads worse than other people, that is 
more like a boy at a village school, and more frequent, 
ly speaks through the nose. The catholic church has 
no corresponding office ; he is to the congregation what 
the leader of the band is to an orchestra. 

Some part of the service is repeated by the clerk and 
the people after die priest ; with others, as the psalms 
and all the hymns, tJiey proceed alternately, verse by 
verse ; the priest reads the scripture lessons and many 
of the prayers alone ; he also reads the litany, and the 
clerk and congregation make the petition at the end of 
every clause. There isnothing in the liturg^y to which 
a Catholic must necessarily object, except the absolu- 
tion; and withirespect to that, his objection would be 
to the sense in which it is taken, not to that which it 
was intended to convey. After the first lesson tlie or- 
ganist relieves the priest by playing a tune, good or bad 
according to his own fancy. This is an intelrude of 
modern interpolation which would have shocked the 
Protestants in those days when their priests were more 
zealous and longer winded. At the end of what is 
properly called the morning service, though on the 
Sunday it is but the first part of three, a portion of the 
Psalms, in vile verse, is given out by the clerk, and 
sung by the whole congregation : the organ seems to 
have been introduced in all opulent churches to hid© 
the hideous discord of so many untuned and unmusical 
voices, and overpower it by a louder strain. A second 
part follows which is usually performed beside the 
altar, but this is at the option of the officiating priest ; 
in this the congregation and their leader liave little 
more to do than to cry Amen, except that tliey repeat 
the Nicene creed; tliis part also is terminated by 
psalm-singing, during which the priest exchanges his 
white vestment for a black one, and ascends the pulpit- 
He begins with a short prayer, of which the form is 
'efl to himself; then proceeds to tlie sermon. In old 
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times the sermon was a serious thing, both for the 
preacher and the hearers ; the more the better was 
the maxim in the days of fanaticism, and when the 
sands of one hour were run out the people heard with 
pleasure the invitation of the preacher to take another 
£;lass with him. But times are changed ; the hour- 
glass has disappeared, the patience of a congregation 
is now understood to last twenty minutes, and in this 
instance short measure is preferred. Immediately after 
the yalediction the organ strikes up a loud peal, with 
much propriety, as it drowns the greetings and saluta- 
tions which pass from one person to another. The lit- 
May and tlie whole of the second part arc omitted in 
ihe evening service. 

Thus you perceive, that having apostatized and giv- 
jtn up the essentials of religion, the schismatics have 
xleprived divine service of its specific meaning and mo- 
tive. It is no longer a sacrifice for tlie people. Tho 
congregation assemble to say prayers which might as 
well be~ said in their oratories, and to hear sermons 
which might more conveniently be read at home. No- 
thing is done which might not be done with the samo 
|m>priety in a chamber as in a church, and by a layman 
as by a priest. 

A curious legal form is observed in the midst of ths 
service ; the priest reads a list of all the persons in the 
parish who are about to be married. This is done three 
successive Sundays, that if any person should be ac- 
quainted with any existing impediment to the mar- 
riage he may declare it in time. The better classes 
avoid this publicity by obtaining a license at easy ex- 
pense. Those of liigh rank choose to be manned at 
their own houses, a license for which can be obtained 
from only tlie primate. In Scotland, where the schis- 
matics succeeded in abolishing all the decencies as 
well as the ornaments of religion, this is the universal 
practice ; the sacrament of marriage may be celebrated 
in any place and by any person in that country, and 
the whole funeral ceremony there consists in digging 
a hole and putting the body into it \ 

Of the service of this heretical church, such as it is, 
the sei'mon seems to be regarded as the roost important 
H 2 
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part ; children are required to remember the text, and 
it is as regular a thing for the English to praise the dis- 
course when they are gx)ing' out of church, as it is to 
talk of their health immediatety before, and of the 
weather immediately afterwards. The founders of the 
schism did not foresee the inconvenience of always at* 
taching this appendage to prayers and forms which, 
the Fathers of tlve church indited and eliaeted under 
tl»e grace of the Holy Spirit, and which even they had 
grace enough to leave uncorrupted, though not unmu- 
tilated. To go through these forms and offer up these 
petitions requires in the priest nothing more than the 
commonest learning; it is, indeed, one of the manifold 
excellencies of the true church, that the service can 
neitlier be made better nor worse by him who performs 
it. But here, where a main pait consists of a coraposi* 
tion merely human, which is desigi\ed to edify and in- 
struct the people, more knowledge and more talents 
are necessary than it is reasonable to expect in every 
priest, or indeed possible to iind. You may suj^pose 
that this inconvenience is easily remedied, that only 
those persons would be licensed to preach whom the 
bishop had approved as well qualified, and that all oth- 
ers would be enjoined to read the discourses of those 
Bchismatical doctors whom their schismatical church 
had sanctioned. Something like this was at first in- 
tended, and a book of homilies set forth by authority. 
Happily these have become obsolete. 1 say happily, 
because, having been composed in the first years of 
the schism, they abound with calumnies against the 
faith. The people now expect original composition 
from their priests, let their abiUty be what it may; it 
would be regarded as a confession of incapacity to take 
a book into the pulpit; and you may well suppose, if we 
in Spain have more preachers than are good, what it 
must be in a country where every priest is one. 

The sermon' is read, not recited nor delivered ex- 
temporaneously ; which is one main difference between 
the regular English clergy and the sectarians. It has 
become a branch of trade to supply the priests with 
discourses, and sermons may be bespoken upon any 
'subject,- at prices proportioned to the degree of merit 
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required, which is according to the rank of the con- 
greg-ation to whom they are to be addressed. One cler- 
gyman of Cambridge has assisted his weakerbrethren, 
'by publishing outlines which they may fill up, and 
'which he calls skeletons of sermons ; another of higher 
Tank, to accommodate them still further, prints dis- 
'courses at full, in the written alphabet, so as to appear 
5ike manuscript to such of the congregation as may 
chance 'to see them. The manuscripts of a deceased 
■clergynran are often advertised for sale, and it is usually 
:added to tlie notice, that they are warranted original ; 
that is, that no other co])ics have been sold which 
vnight betray the secret. These shifts, however, are 
not resorted to by the more respectable clergy ; it is 
not uncommon for these to enter into a commercial 
treaty with their friends of the profession, and cJl- 
change their compositions. But even with this rein- 
forcement, the regular stock is usually but scanty; and 
if the memory of the parishioners be good enough to 
last two years, or perhaps half the time, they recog- 
nize their old acquaintance at their regular return. 

If^ however, this custom be burthensome to one part 
of the clergy, they who have enough talents to support 
more vanity fail not to profit by it, and London is never 
without a certain numljer of popular preachers. I am 
not now speaking of those who are popular among the 
sectarians, or because they introduce sectarian doc- 
trines into the church i but of that specific character 
among the regular English clergy, which is here de- 
nominated a popular preacher. You nvay well imagine, 
that, as the tree is known by its fruits, 1 hare not a Lu- 
is de Grenada, nor an Antonio Vieyra, to describe. 
Threadbare garments of religious poverty, eyes weak- 
ened by incessant tears of contrition or of pious love, 
and cheeks withered by fasting and penitence, would 
liave few charms fur that part of the congregation for 
whom the popular preacher of London curls his fore- 
lock, studies gestures at his looking-glass, takes les- 
sons from some stage -player in his chamber, and dis- 
. plays his wliite hand and white handkercliief in the 
pulpit. The discourse is in character with the orator t 
nothing to rouse a slumbering conscience, nothing to 
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alarm the soal at a sense of its danger^ no difficulties 
expounded to confirm the wavermg-, no mighty truths 
enforced to rejoice the faithful, — to look for theology 
here would be * seeking pears from tlie elm ; — only a 
little smooth morality, such as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, 
may listen to without offence, sparklinj^ with metaphors 
and similies, and rounded off with a text of scripture, a 
scrap of poetry, or, better than eitl^er, a quotation from 
Ossian. — To have a clergy exempt from the frailties of 
human nature is impossible ; but the true church has 
effectually securetl hers from the vanities of the world : 
we may sometimes have to grieve because the wolf 
has put on the shepherd's cloak, but never can Ijave 
need^ to blush at seeing tlie monkey hi it 

These gentlemen have two ends in view, the main 
one is to make a fortiipe by marriage, — one of the evils 
. this of a married clergy. It was formerly a doubt whe- 
ther the red coat or the black one, the soldier or the 
priest, had the best chance with the ladies ; if, on the 
one side there was valor, there was learning on the 
other ; but since volunteering has made scarlet so com-. 
mon, black carries the day ; — cedunt arma togs. The 
customs of England do not exclude the clergyman 
from any species of amusement ; the popular preacher 
is to be seen at the theatre, and at the horse-race, bear- 
ing his part at the concert and the ball, making his 
court to old ladies at the card-table, and to young ones 
at the harpsichord : and in this way, if he does but 
steer clear of any flagrant crime or irregularity, ( which 
is not always the ca|e ; for this order, in tlie heretical 
hierarchy, has had more than one Lucifer,) he general- 
ly succeeds in finding some widow, or waning spinster, 
with weightier charms than youtli and beauty. 

His other object is to obtain what is called a lecture* 
•hip in some wealthy parish; that is, trt preach an 
evening sermon on Sundays, at a later hour than the re- 
gular service, for which the parishioners pay by a sub- 
scription. As this is an addition to the established ser- 
vice, at the choice of the people, and supported by 
them at a voluntary expense, the appointment is in 
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their hands as a thing distinct froni the cure ; it isr de« 
cided by votes, and the election usually produces a con- 
test, which is earned on with the same ardor, and 
Jeaves behind it the same sort of dissention among; 
friends and neighbors, as a contested election for par- 
Gament. But the height of the popular preacher's am- 
bition is to obtain a chapel of his own, in which he rents 
out pews and single seats by the year ; and here he 
does not trust wholly to his own oratorical accomplish* 
ments ; he will have a i^ner tuned organ than his neigh- 
bor, singers better trained, double doors, and stoves 
of the newest construction, to keep it comfortably 
warm. 1 met one of these chapel-proprietors in com- 
pany; self-complacency, good humor, and habitual 
assentation to every body he met with, had wrinkled 
his face into a perpetual smile. He said he had lately 
been expending all his ready money in religious pur- 
poses ; this he aflerwards explained as meaning that 
he had been fitting up his chapel ; * and I shall think 
myself very badly off,' he added, * if it does not bring 
me in fifty per cent.' 



LETTER XX. 

irreverencg of the English tovsards.the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints. — Want of Ceremonies in their Church. -^Fes- 
tival Dainties. -^Traces of Catholicism in their Lan- 
guage and Oaths.'^Dishelief of Pvrgatory. — Fatal Con' 
sequences of this Error. — Supposed Advantages of the 
Schism. exam,ined. — Clergy not so numerous as formerly, 

THE religion of the English approaches more nearly 
than 1 had supposed, in its doctrines, to the true faith ; 
so nearly indeed, in some instances, that it would puz- 
zle these heretics to explain the difference, or to ac- 
count for it where it exists. With respect to the holi- 
est sacrament, they admit that the body and blood of 
Christ is verily and indeed taken, and yet they deny 
the real presence. They g^ve absolution regularly in 
their church-sendee, upon a public and general con- 
fession, which is equivalent to no confession at alL 
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They accredit the miracles of the first two or thre» 
centuries, and no otiiers ; as if miracles were not just 
as well authenticated', and just as necessary in suc- 
ceeding ag;es, or, as if it were possible to say, Thu« 
far sbalt thou believe and no farther. They profess 
to believe in the communion of saints, though in fact 
they believe not in any saints; and they say that tlie 
Holy Catholic .Church subsisted in the Waklenses and 
Albigenses, for to these miserable wretclies they trace 
the origin of the great schism. It is as extraordinary 
as it is lamentable to see how they have reduced every 
thing to a mere caput mortvuin. 

One of the things which most indicates their blind- 
ness is their total want of all reverence for Mary the 
most pure. Believing her to be indeed the immaculate 
mother of Godf they honor her with no festivals, no 
service, not a single prayer ; nor have they the slightest 
feeling of adoratidn or love for a being so infinitely love- 
ly and adorable. The most obscure saint in the kalen- 
dar has more respect in Spain than is shown here to 
the most holy Virgin! St. Joseph is never mentioned, 
nor tliought of; they scarcely seem to know that such 
a person ever existed. 1 he Apostles are just so far 
noticed that no business is transacted at the public ofH- 
ces upon their festivals, and this is all; no procession 
is made, nobody goes to church ; in fact, nobody re- 
members that the day is a festival, except tlie clerks 
who find it a holiday ; for these words are not sjrnony- 
mous in England. Holiday means nothing more Itere 
than a day of cessation from business, and a school- 
boy's vacation. The very meaning of the word is for- 
gotten. 

Nothing can be conceived more cold and un impas- 
sioned and uninteresting than all the forms of this false 
Church. No vestments except the surplice and the cas- 
sock, the one all white, the other all iDlack, to whith 
tlie Bishops add nothing but lawn sleeves. Only a 
single altar, andtliat almost naked, without one taper, 
and without the great and adorable Mysteiy. Rai^ely a 
picture, no images, the few which the persecutors left 
in the niches of the old cathedrals are mutilated ; no 
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bmps, no crucifix^ not even a cross to be seen. If it 
■were not for the Creed and the Ten Commandments, 
which are usually written over the altar, one of these 
heretical places of worship miglit as soon be be taken 
for a mosque as for a church. The service is equally 
bald ; no genuflections, no crossings, no incense, no 
elevation ; and their music, when they have any, is so 
monstrous that it seems as if the Father of Heresy had 
perverted their ears as well as tlieir hearts. 

The church festivals, however, are not entirely un- 
observed ; though the English will not pray, they will 
eat ; and, accordingly, they have particular dainties for 
an the great holidays. On Shrove Tuesday they eat 
what they call pan-cakes, which arc a sort of wafer 
fried, or made smaller and thicker with cun^ents or 
apples, in which case they are called fritters. For 
Mid Lent Sunday they have huge plum-cakes, crusted 
with sugar like snow ; for Good Friday, hot buns, 
marked with a cross, for breakfast ; the only relic of 
religion remaining among all their customs. These 
buns will keep for ever without becoming mouldyi by 
virtue of the holy sign being impressed upon tliem. 
1 have also been credibly informed, that in the province 
of Herefordshire a pious woman annually makes two 
upon this day, the crumbs of which are a sovereign 
remedy for diarrhoea. People come far and near for 
this precious medicine, which has never been kno\Vn 
to fidl ; yet even miracles produce no effect. On the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel every body must 
eat goose for dinnep^ and on the Nati^'ity turkey, with 
what they call Christmas pies. They have the cakes 
agtdn on tlie festival of the kings. 

Some traces of Catholicism may occasionally be ob- ' 
served in their language. Their words Christmas and 
Candlemas show that there was once a time when they 
were in the right way. The five wounds are con'upted 
into a passionate exclamation, of which they who use 
it know not the awful meaning. There is another in- 
stance so shocking as well as ridiculous that I almost 
tremble to write it The word for swine in this lan- 
guage differs little in its pronunciation from the word 
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deserve any thing short thereof, — as if there were no 
degrees of criminality. In Uke manner they deny all 
degrees of merit, confining the benefit of every man's 
good works to himself; confounding thus all distinc- 
tions of piety ; or, to speak more truly, denying that 
there is anv merit in good works ; that is, that good 
works can be good; and thus they take away all 
motives for goodness. 

Oh how £tal is this error to the living and to the 
dead ! An Englishman has as little to do with religion 
in his death as in his life. No tapers are lighted, no 
altar prepared, no sacrifice performed, no confession 
made, no absolution given, no unction administered : 
the priest rarely attends ; it is sufficient to have the 
doctor and the nurse by the sick-bed ; so the body be 
attended tlie soul may shift for itself Everything 
ends with the funeral ; they think prayers for the dead 
of no avail ; and in this, alas ! they are unwittingly 
right, for it is to be feared their dead are in the place 
from whence there is no redemption. 

All the ties which connect us with the World of 
Spirits are cut off by this tremendous heresy. If pray- 
ers for the dead were of no further avail than as the 
consolation of the living their advantage would even 
then be incalculable; for what consolation can be equal 
to the belief that we are by our own earnest expressions 
of piety alleviating the suflerings of our departed 
friends, and accelerating the commencement of their 
eternal happiness ! Such a belief rouses us from the 
languor of sorrow to the performance of this active du- 
ty, the performance of which brings with it its own re- 
ward ; we know that they for whom we mourn and in- 
tercede are sensible of these proofs of love, and that 
from eveiy separate prayer thus directed they derive 
more real and inestimable benefit, tlian any services, 
however essential,' could possibly impart to the living. 
And'what a motive is this for us to train up our children 
in the ways of righteousness, that they, in theu* turn, 
may intercede for us when we stand most in need of 
intercession. Alas ! the accursed Luther and his ac- 
complices seem to have barred up every avenue to 
keaven. I 
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They, however, boast of the advantages obtained by 
the Schism, which they think proper to call the Hefor- 
mation. The three points on which they especially con- 
^atulute themselves are, the privilege of having the 
scriptures in their own tongue ; of the cup for the con- 
gregation, and of the marriage of the clergy. As for 
the first, it is altogether imaginary ; the Clmrch does 
not prohibit its members from translating the Bible; it 
only enjoins that they translate from the approved ver- 
sion of the Vulgate, lest any errors should creep in from 
ignorance of the sacred language, or misconception, or 
misrepresentation ; and the wisdom of this injunction 
has been sufficiently evinced. The privilege of the cup 
might be thought of little importance to a people who 
think so lightly of the Eucharist ; but as they have pre- 
served so few sacraments, they are right to make the 
most of what they have. The marriage of the clergy 
has the eflTect of introducing poverty among them, and 
rendering it, instead of a voluntary virtue, the punish-> 
ment of an heretical custom. Most of the inferior clergy 
are miserably poor ; nothing indeed can be conceived 
more deplorable than the situation of those among them 
who have large families. They are deban*ed by their 
profession from adding to their scanty stipends by any 
kind of labor : and the people, knowing nothing of reli- 
gious poverty, regard poverty at all times more as a 
; crime than a misfortune, and would despise an apostle 
if he came to them in rags. 

During the last generation, it was the ambition of 
those persons in the lower ranks of society, who werQ 
just above the peasantry, to make one of their sons a 
clergyman, if they fancied he had a talent for learning. 
But times have changed, and the situation of a clergy- 
njan, who has no family interest, is too unpromising to 
be anv longer an object of envy. They, who would 
have adventured \\\ the church formerly, now become 
commercial adventurers : in consequence, commerce 
is now far more overstocked with adventurer than ev- 
er the churcli has been, and men are starving as clerks 
instead of as curates. I have heard that the master of 
'^ne of the free grammar-schools, who, twenty years 



ago used to be seeking what they call curacies for his 
scholars, and had ahvays many more expectants than he 
could supply with churclies, has now applicants for five 
curates, and cannot find one to accept the situation. On 
the contrary, a person in this great city advertised late- 
ly for a clerk ; the salary was by no means large, nor waa 
the situation in ottier respects particularly desirable;, 
yet he had no fewer than ninety applicants. 
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Show of Tulips. — Florists. — Passion Jbr Rarities in Eng- 
land, — ^een Anne^s Farthings. — Male Tortoise-shell 
Cat, — Collectors. — The King of Collectors. " 

YESTERDAY I went to see a show of tulips, as it 
is called, about three miles from town. The bed in 
which they w^ere arranged, each in its separate pot, 
was not less than fifty *oaras in length, covered with a 
linen awning the whole way, and with linen curtains at 
the sides, to be let down if the wind should be violent, 
or the Tain beat in. The first sight of this long gallery 
of flowers was singular and striking ; and faint as the 
odor of the tulip is, tlie many thousands which were 
here collected together, forihed a very perceptible and 
sweet fragrance. The few persons present were bro^ 
ther florists, or amateurs of the science, and the ex- 
hibitor himself was a character quite new to me. Ne- 
ver before had I seen such perfect and complete enjoy- 
ment as this man took in his tulips ; he did not seem to 
have a single wish, or thought, or idea, beyond them ; 
his whole business from one end of the year to the other 
was to nurse them up, and here they were in full bloom 
and beauty. The price of one he told us was twenty 
guineas, another only ten ; some were forty, fifty, as 
high as a hundred ; there was one on whicii no price 
could be set,— he did not kriow its value, — indeed it 
was invaluable. We saw Julius Cscsar, and the Great 
Mogul, and Bonaparte, and St. George, and the Duke 
of Marlborough. " This," said he, " is poor Louii 
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XVI. — ^here's Pompey; — ^that's Washington; he's a 
grand fellow !** and he looked up in our faces with a 
feeling so simple and so serious, that it was evident his 
praise was solely designed for the flower. I ventured 
to admire one, and, as you may suppose, only betrayed 
my ignorance : it was a vulgar flower, and had no 
name ; they told me it was streaky , by which term they 
meant that it was veined with colors which spread in- 
to tlie white part of the leaf and faded away ; — ^the 
very thing for which I had admired it. It seems the 
perfection of a tulip consists in its form ; the lips of 
the cup should just incline inwards, and just be tipt 
with a color which does not diffuse itself. When I 
knew tlieir standard of perfection, I began to see witli 
the eyes of a connoisseur, and certainly discovered 
beauties which would never have been perceptible to 
me in my state of ignorance. 

He and his man, he told us, sat up alternately to 
watch tlie garden ; yet notwithstanding their vigilance, 
some thieves had got in a few niglits before : — " The 
fools !'* said he, " they took about fifty yards of the 
cloth before they were disturbed, but they never touch- 
ed one of the tulips." His man appeared to be as de- 
voutly attached to the pursuit as himself. I never saw 
^uch complete happiness as both these men felt in be- 
holding the perfection of their year's labor, such sober 
and deep delight as was manifest in every word and 
gesture. — Never let me be told again that the pursuit 
of happiness is vain. 

The tuhp mania of the Dutch never raged in Eng- 
land, vwhatever you might imagine from this specimen; 
yet I have heard of one old gentleman who never was 
half a dozen leagues from his birth place during his 
whole life except once, when he went to Holland to 
purchase roots. There may be amateurs enough to 
make it not an expensive pursuit for the florist, and per- 
haps the number of persons, who, like us, give a shil- 
ling to see the, exhibition, may be suflicient to pay for 
the awning ; but I should think it can never be pursu- 
ed for profit. The carnation, the ranunculus, and the 
auricula, have each their devotees, who have meet- 
ings to exhibit their choice specimens^ and prizes fov 
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the most beautiful. These bring those flowers to a 
wonderful perfection, yet this perfection is less won- 
derful than the pains by which it is procured. Akin 
to the florists are the Colunibarians or pigeon-fanciers, 
and the butterfly-breeders or Aurelians. — Even as any 
thing" may become the object of superstition, an onion} 
or a crocodile, an ape, or an ape's tooth, so also any 
thing does for a pursuit ; and all that is to be regretted 
, is, that the ordinair pursuits of mankind are not as in- 
nocent as that of these experimental Minorites or 
Minims. 

There is, perhaps, no country in which tlie passion 
for collecting rarities is so prevalent as in England. 
The wealth of the kingdom, the rapidity with which 
intelligence is circulated, and the facility with which 
things are conveyed from one end of the island to the 
other, are instrumental causes ; but the main cause 
is the oddity of the people themselves. There is a po- 
pular notion, which has originated heaven know show, 
that a Queen Anne's farthmg (the smallest coin they 
have,) is worth 5000/. and some little while ago an 
advertisement appeared in the newspapers offering one 
for sale at that price. This at once excited the hopes 
of every body who possessed one of these coins, for 
there are really so many in existence that the fictitious 
value is little or nothing. Other farthings were speedi- 
ly announced to be sold by private conti'act, — ^go 
where you would, this was the topic of conversation. 
The strange part of the story is to come. A man was 
brought before the magistrates charged by a soldier 
with having assaulted him on the high way and robbed 
him of ei^ht pounds, some silver, and a Qiieen Anne's 
failhingT The man protested Lis innocence, and 
brouglit sufficient proof of it. Upon further investiga- 
tion it was discovered, that some pettifogging lawyer, 
as ignorant as he was viilanous, had suborned the sol- 
dier to bring this false accusation against an innocent 
man in the hopes of hanging him, and so getting pos- 
session of the farthing. Unbelievable as you may think 
this, I have the most positive testimony of its truth. 

Anotlier vul,^ar notiofi is, that there is no such thing 
as a m.de tortoise-shell-colored cat. Some fortunate 
I 2 
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person, however, has just ^ven notice that he is in pot- 
session of such a curiosity, and offers to treat with the 
virtuosoes for the sale of this raraavU, as he literally 
calls it. They call the male cats in this country Tho- 
mas, and th« male asses either Edward or John. 1 con- 
not learn the reason of this strangle custom. 

The passion for old china is confined to old women, 
and indeed is almost extinct. Medals are in less re- 
quest since science has become fashionable ; or per- 
haps the pursuit is too expensive ; or it requires more 
knowledge than can be acquired easily enough by those 
who wish for the reputation of knowledge without the 
trouble of acquiring it Minerals are now tlie most 
common objects of pursuit ; engraved portraits form 
another, since a clergyman some forty years ago pub- 
lished a biogpapliical account of all persons whose like- 
nesses had been engraved in England. This is a mis- 
chievous taste, for you rarely or never meet an old book 
here with the author's head in it ; all are mutilated by 
tlie collectors ; and I have heard that still more mis- 
chievous collections of engraved title>pages have been 
begun. The book collectors are of a higher order, — 
not that their pursuit necessarily implies knowledge ; it 
is the love of possessing rarities, or the pleasure of 
pursuit, which in most cases actuates them ;— one per- 
son who had spent many years in collecting large pa- 
per copies, having obtained nearly all which had ever 
been thus printed, sold the whole collection for the 
sake of beginning to collect them again. I shall bring 
home an English bookseller's catalogue as a curiosity : 
ever}' thing is specified that can tempt these curious 
purchasers : the name of the printer, if he be at all fa- 
mous ; even the binder, for in this art they certainly 
are unrivalled. The size of the margin i^ of great im- 
portance. I could not conceive what was meant by a 
tail copv, till this was explained to me. If the leaves of 
an old book have never been cut smooth, its value is 
greatly enhanced ; but if it should happen tliat they 
have never been cut open, the copy becomes inestima- 
ble. 

The good which these collectors do is that they pre- 
«5erve volumes which wouU otherwise perish ; and 
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this out-balances the evil which they have done in in- 
creasing the price of old books ten fold. One person 
will collect Knglish poetry, another Italian, a third 
classics, a fourth romances ; for the wiser sort go 
upon the maxim of having something of every thing, 
and every thing of something. They are in general 
sufficienUy liberal in permitting men of letters to make , 
use of their collections ; which are not only more com« 
plete in their kind than could be found in the public li- 
braries of England, but arc more particularly useful in 
a country where the public libraries are rendered al- 
most useless by absurd restrictions and bad manage- 
ment, and where there are no convents. The want of 
convents is, if only in this respect, a national misfor- 
tune. 

The species of minor collectors are very numerous. 
Some ten years ago many tradesmen issued copper 
money of their own, which they called tokens, and 
which bore the arms of their respective towns, or» 
their own heads, or any device which pleased them. 
How worthless these pieces must in general have beeij, 
you may judge, when I tell you that their current value 
was less than two ^artos. They became very nume- 
rous ; and as soon as it was difficult to form a complete 
collection, — for while it was easy nobody thought it 
worth while,— the collectors began the pursuit.' The 
very worst soon became the most valuable, precisely 
because no person had ever preserved them for their 
beauty. Will you believe me when I tell you that a 
series of engravings of these worthless coins was ac- 
tually begun, and that a cabinet of them sold for not 
less than fifty pieces of eight ? When the last new cop- 
per currency was issued, a shop-keeper in the country 
sent for a hundred pounds worth from the mint> on 
purpose that he might choose out a good specimen for 
himself. Some few geniuses have sti'uck out patlis for 
tliemselves ; one admits no work into liis library if it 
extends beyond a single volume ; one is employed in 
collecting play-bills, anotlier in collecting tea-pots, an- 
other in hunting for visiting cards, another in forming 
a list of remarkable sur-names, another more amusing- 
ly in getting' specimens of every kind of wig that has 
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been worn within the memory of man. Bat the King 
of Collectors is a gentleman in one of the provinces, 
who with great pains and expense procures the halters 
which have been used at executions : these he arran^s 
round his museum in chronological order, labelling 
each with the name of the criminal to whom it belong- 
ed, tlie history oi his offence, and the time and place of 
his execution. In the true spirit of virtii, he ought to 
hang himself, and leave his own lialter to complete the 
collection. 

You will not wonder if mean vices should sometimes 
be found connected with such mean pursuits. The 
collectors are said to acknowledge only nine command- 
ments of the ten, rejecting the eightli. At the sale of 
a virtuoso's effects, a single shell was purchased at a 
very high price ; the buyer held it up to the company ; 
"There are but two specimens of this shell," said he, 
** known to be in existence, and I have the other :" — 
And he set his foot upon it and crushed it to pieces. 
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£nglish Coins. — Paper Currency. — Frequent Execittionsfor 
Forgery. — Dr. Dodd. — Opinion that Prevention is the 
End cf Punishment. — This Fnd not anstuered by the 
Frequency of Executions. — Pian for the Prevention of 
Forgery rejected by the Bajik. 

ENGLISH money is calculated in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings ; four farthings make one penny, 
twelve pence one shilling, twenty shillings one pound/ 
Four shillings and sixpence is tlie value of the peso-duro 
at par. It is in one respect better than our money, be- 
cause it is the same over the whole kingdom. 

As the value of money has gradually lessened, the 
smallest denominations of coin have every where dis- 
appeared. The farthing is rarely seen; and as the 
penny, which was formerly an imaginary coin, has 
within these few years been issued, it will soon entire- 
f disappear, jost as the mite or half farthing has dis- 
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appeared before it. A coin of new denomination al- 
ways raises the price of those things which are just be- 
low its value ; the seller finding* it profitable as well as 
convenient to avoid fractions. The penny is a hand- 
some piece of money, though of uncomfortable weight, 
being exactly an English ounce ; so that in receiving 
change you have frequently a quarter of a pound of cop- 
per to carry in your pocket : — ^the legend is indented 
on a raised rim j and by this means both the legend 
and tlie stamp are less liable to be effaced. For the 
same reason a slight concavity is given to the half- 
penny. In other respects these pieces are alike, hesa* 
ing the king's head on one side, and on the other a 
fig^ure of Britannia sitting on the shore, and holding 
out an olive-branch. 

The silver coins are four : the crown, which is five 
shillings; and the half-crown, the shilling and the six- 
pence or half-shilling. The silver groat, which is four 
pence, and silver penny, were once cuiTent; but 
though these, with the silver three -pence and half- 
groat, are stiU coined, they never get into circulation. 
Those -which get abroad are given to children, and laid 
by for their rarity. The crown piece in like manner, 
when met with, is usually laid aside ; it is the size of 
our dollar, .and has like it on one side the head of the 
sovereign, on the other the arms of the kingdom ; but 
the die, though far from good, is better than ours. 
Nothing, however, can be so bad as the other silver 
coins: that is, all which are in use. The sixpence, 
though it should happen not to l)e a counterfeit, is not 
worth one fourth of its nominal value ; it is a thin piece 
of crooked silver, which seldom bears the slightest 
remains of any impress. The shillings also are worn 
perfectly smooth, though not otherwise defaced ; they 
are worth ibout half their current value. The coiners 
are not content with cent, per cent, profit for issuing 
good silver, for which the public would be much in- 
debted to them, whatever the government might be, 
silver being inconveniently scarce ; they pour out base 
money in abundance, and it requires more circumspec- 
tion than I can boast to avoid the loss which is thus 
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occasioned. The half-crown approaches nearer its 
due weight; and it is more frequently possible to trace 
upon it the head of Charles II. or James, of William, 
or Queen Anne, tiie earliest and latest princes whose 
silver is in general circulation. 

A new coinage of silver has been wanted and called 
for time out of mind. The exceeding difficulty at- 
tending the measure still prevents it For, if the old 
silver were permitted to be current only for a week 
after the new was issued, all the new would be ground 
smooth and re-issued in the same state as the old, as 
indeed has been done with all the silver of the two last 
reigns. And if any temporary medium were subs'ti- 
tuted till the old money could be called in, that also 
would be immediately counterfeited. You can hare 
no conception of the ingenuity, the activity, and the in- 
defatigable watchfulness of roguery in England. 

There are three gold coins : the guinea, "which is 
twenty one shillings, its half, and its third. The dif- 
ference between the pound and guinea is absurd, and 
occasioned some trouble at first to a foreigner when 
accounts were calculated in the one and paid in the 
other ; but paper has now become so general that this 
is hardly to be complained of. There are fivc^^uinea. 
pieces in existence, which are only to be seen in the 
cabinets of the curious. The seven-shilling piece was 
first coined during the present reign, and circulated 
but a few years ago : (here were such struck during 
the • American war, and never issued : I know not 
why. One of these I have seen, which had never been 
milled: the obverse was a lion standing upon the crown, 
in this respect handsomer than the present piece, which 
has the crovm and nothing else ; indeed the die was 
in every respect better. Both the current gold and 
copper are almost exclusively of the preset reign. It 
may be remarked, that the newest gold is in the worst 
taste ; armorial bearings appear best upon a shield ; 
they have discarded the shield, and tied them round 
wiUi the garter. Medallic, that is, historical money, 
has oflen been recommended ; but it implies too much 
love for the arts, and too much attention to posterity, 
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to be adopted here. There' has not heen a good coin 
struck in England since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 

There was no paper in cbculation of less than five 
pounds value till the stoppage of the Bank diiring the 
late war. Bills of one and two pounds were then issued, 
and these have almost superseded guineas. Upon the 
policy or impolicy of continuing this paper money after 
the immediate urgency has ceased volumes and vol- 
umes have been written. On one side it is asserted 
that the g^eat increase of the circulating medium, by 
lessening the Value of money, raises the price of pro- 
visions, and thus virtually operates as a heavy tax upon 
all persons wh» do not immediately profit by the banking 
trade. On the other hand the conveniences were de- 
t^led more speciously than truly, and one advocate 
even went so far as to entitle his pamphlet " Guineas 
an Incumbrance.*' Setting the political advantages 
or disadvantages^ aside, as a subject upon which I 
am not qualified to offer an opinion, I can plain- 
ly see th^t every person dislikes these small notes ; 
they are less convenient than guineas in the purse, and 
more liabel to accidents. You are also always in dan- 
ger of receiving forged ones ; and if you do the loss 
lies at your own door, for the Bank refuses to indem- 
nify the holder- This injustice the directors can safely 
commit : they know their own strength with govem- 
incnt, and care little for the people ; but the country 
bankers, whose credit depends upon fair dealing, pay 
their forged notes, and therefore provincial bills are 
always , preferred in the country to those of the Bank 
of England. The inconvenience in travelling is exces- 
sive : you receive nothing but these bil^s ; and if you 
carry them a stage beyond their sphere of circulation, ^ 
they become useless.* 

The frequent executions for forgery in England are 
justly considered by the humane and thinking part of 
the people, as repugnant to justice, shocking to human- 
ity, and disgraceful to the nation. Death has been the 
Uniform punishment in every case, though it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a crime capable of so many modi- 
fications of guilt in the criminaU The moat powerful 
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intercessions have been made for mercy, and the most 
powerful arguments urged in vain ; no instance has 
ever yet been known of pardon. A Doctor of Divinity 
was executed for it. in the eai-ly part of the present 
reign, who, though led by his prodigality ,to the com- 
mission of the deed for which he suffered, was die 
most useful as well as the most popular of all their 
preachers. Anv regard to his clerical character was, 
as you may well suppose, out of the question in this 
land of schism ; yet earnest entreaties were made in 
his behalf The famous Dr. Johnson, of whom the £ng. 
lish boast as the great ornament of his age, and as one 
ofthe best and wisest men whom their country has ever 
produced, and of whose piety it will be sufficient praise 
to say that he was almost a Catholic, — he, strenuously 
exerted himself to procure the pardon of this unfortu- 
nate man, on the ground that the punishment exceeded 
the measure ofthe offence, and that the life ofthe of- 
fender might usefully be passed in retirement and peni- 
tence. Thousands who had been benefited by his 
preaching petitioned that mercy might be shown him, 
and the Qiieen herself interceded, but in vain. During 
the interval between his trial and his execution he wrote 
a long poem entitled PrisonThoughts j a far more extra- 
ordinary effort of mind than the poem of Villon, compo- 
sed under similar circumstances, for which, in an age of 
less humanity, the life of the author was spared. Had 
the punishment of Dr. Dodd been proportioned to his 
offence, he w^ould have been no object of pity ; but 
when he suffered the same death as a felon or a mur- 
derer, compassion overpowered the sense of his guilt, 
and the people universally regarded him as the victim 
of a law inordinately rigorous. It was long believed 
that his life had been preserved by connivance of t?ie 
executioner ; that a waxen figure had been buried in 
his stead, and that he had been conveyed over to the 
continent. 

More persons have suffered for this offence since tlie 
law has been enacted than for any other crime. In all 
other cases palliative circumstances are nllowed their 
due weight ; tliis alone is the sin for which there is no 
remission. No allowance is made for the pressure of 
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want, for the temptation which the facility of the 
fraud holds out, nor for the difference between of- 
fences against natural or against political law. More 
merciless than Draco, or than those inquisitors who 
are never mentioned in this country without an abhor- 
rent expression of real or affected humanity, the coii(l- 
mercial legislators of England are satisfied with noth- 
ing but the life of the offender who sins against the 
Bank, which is their Holy of Holies. They sacrificed 
for this offence one of the ablest engravers in the king- 
dom, the inventor of the dotted or chalked engraving. 
A mechanic has lately suffered whc made ^. machine 
to g^ without horses, and proved its success by travel- 
ling in it himself about forty leagues. A man of re- 
spectable family and unblamished conduct has just 
been executed in Ireland, because, when reduced by 
unavoidable misfortunes to the utmost, distress, he 
committed a forgery to relieve his family From absolute 
want. 

There is an easy and effectual mode of preventing 
the repetition of this offence, by amputating the thumb; 
it seems one of the few crimes for which mutilation 
would be a fit punishment But it is a part of the En- 
glish system to colonize with criminals. It is not tlie 
best mode of colonizing ; nor, having adopted it, do 
they manage it in the best manner. Of all crimes there 
should seem to be none for which change of chmate is 
so effectual a cure as for forgery ; and as tliere is none 
which involves in itself so little moral depravity, nor 
which is se frequently committed, it is evident that 
these needless executions deprive New South Wales 
of those who would be its most useful members, men 
of ingenuity, .less depraved and better educated in 
general tlian any other convicts. 

I have seen it recorded of some English judge, that 
when he was about to sentence a man to death for horse 
stealing, the man observed it was hard he should lose 
his life for only stealing a horse ; to which the judge 
replied, * You ai*e not to be hanged for stealing a horse, 
but in order that horses may not be stolen.' The reply 
was as unphilosophical as unfeeling! but it is the fash- 
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ion amon^ the English to assert that prevention is tfic 
end of punishment, and to disclaim any principle of ven- 
g'eance, though vengeance is the foundation of all pen- 
al law, divine and human. Proceeding upon this falla- 
cious principle, they necessarily make no attempt at 
proportioning the punishment to the oifence ; and of- 
fences are punished, not according to the degree of 
moral guilt which they indicate in the offender, but ac- 
cording to the facility with which they can be commit- 
ted, and to their supposed danger in consequence to 
the community. But even upon thfs principle it is no 
longer possible to justify the frequent executions for 
forgery ; the end of prevention is not answered, and 
assuredly the experiment has been tried sufficiently long 
and sufficiently often. 

In other cases offences are held more venial as the 
temptation thereunto is stronger, man being frail by 
nature ; in this the punishment is made heavier in pro- 
portion to the strength of the temptation. Surely it is 
the duty of the Bank Directors to render the commis- 
sion of forgery as difficult as possible. This is not ef^ 
fected by adopting private marks in their bills, which, 
as they are meant to be private, can never enable the 
public to be upon their guard. Such means may ren»- 
der it impossible that a false bill should pass undiscov- 
ered at the Bank, but do not in the slightest degree im- 
pede its general circulation. What is required is some- 
thing so obvious that a common and unmstinicted ej'e 
shall immediately perceive it ; and nothing ^eems so 
likely to effect this as a plan which tliey are said to have 
rejected, — that in every bill there should be two en- 
gravings, the one in copper the other in wood, each ex- 
ecuted by the best artist in his respective branch. It is 
obvious tJiat few persons would be able to imitate eith- 
er, and highly improbable that any single one could ex- 
ecute both, or that two person's sufficiently skilful 
should combine together. As it now is, the engraving 
is such as may be copied by the clumsiest apprentice to 
the trade. The additional expense which this plan 
would cost the Bank would be considerably less than 
what it now expends in hanging men for an offence 
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^trhich could not be so frequent if it was not so easy« 
The Bank Directors say the Pater-noater in their own 
language, but they seem to forget that one of the peti- 
tions which He who best knew the heart of man enjoin- 
ed us to make is that we may not be led into tempta- 
tion. 
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Westminster Abbey. — Legend of its Consecration. — Its sin' 
^le Altar in bad Taste. — Gothic or English Architecture, 
— Monuments. — Banks the Sculptor. — Wax vjork. — Hen- 
ry the Seventh^ s Chapel. — Mischievous Propensity of the 
People to mutilate the Monuments. 

ALL persons who come to London, from whatever 
part of the world they may, whether English or foreign- 
ers, go to see Westminster Abbey, the place of inter- 
ment of all illustrious men ; kings, admirals, statesmen, 
poets, philosophers and divines, even stage-players and 
musicians. There is perhaps no other temple in the 
world where such practical testimony is borne to the 
truth tliat < Death levels all distinctions except those 
of desert.' 

They continue to call this church an Abbey, just as 
tJiey continue to profess their belief in the most holy sa- 
crament. Originally it was the second religious estab- 
lishment in the island ; and, since Glastonbury has been 
desecrated and destroyed, is now the first. Lucius, 
the first christian king of tiie Britons, founded it, to be 
the burial-place of himself and his successors. During 
tJie persecution of Diocletian it was converted into a 
temple of Apollo, which Sebert king of the East Saxons 
demolished and built a chmjch to the honot of God and 
St. Peter in its slead. The place where it stands was 
then called Thomey, and is said in a charter df kin|^ 
Edgar's to have been a dreadful place ; not so much, it 
is supposed, on account of its rudeness, as because 
the wicked spirits who were there worshipped had 
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dominion there. St. Augustine, the apostle of the 
Saxons, hacl baptized Sebert and his queen Ethelgoda ; 
and, being unable to remain with them himself, con* 
signed the care of his converts to St. Mellitus, a Ro- 
man abbot, whom pope St Gregory the Great had 
sent to his assistance, and whom he consecrated bish- 
op of London. This holy bishop was to consecrate the 
new building ; but on the night before the ceremony 
was to be performed a fisherman, as he was about 
to cast his net^ in the river which runs within a stone's - 
throw of the Abbey, was called to by one upon the 
opposite bank, who desired to cross in his boat. The 
fisherman accordingly wafted him over, little know- 
ing, sinful man, how highly he was favored, for this 
was the blessed apostle St. Peter. As soon as the 
saint landed he entered the church, and immediately 
a light brighter than the mid-day-sun illuminated it, 
and the fisherman, almost bereft of his senses by fear, 
saw a midtitude of angels enter, and heard heavenly 
music within, and perceived odors far more delicious 
than any earthly fragrance. In tliis state of terror St. 
Peter found him when he came out of the church and 
cheered him, and desired to be taken back in the boat. 
When they were in the middle of the river the saint 
told him to cast his net. He did so, and the draught 
of fish was prodigious. Among them was one large 
salmon : St Peter bade him to take this to St. Mellitus, 
and keep the rest as his fare, and added that he and 
his children after him should always be prosperous in 
their employment, provided that they paid scrupulously 
the tithe of what they took and never attempted to fish 
upon the Sabbath-day. He bade him likewise tell the 
bishop all that he had seen, and that St. Peter himself 
had consecrated the church, and promised often to 
visit it, and to be present there at the prayers of the 
faithful. In the morning, as St. Mellitus was going in 
procession to perform the ceremony, the fisherman 
met him, presented the fish, and delivered the mes-- 
sage. The appearance of the church, as soon as the 
doors were opened, fully verified his story. The pave- 
xaent was marked with Greek and Latin letters, th« 
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walls anointed in twelve places -with holy oil, the 
twelve tapers upon twelve crosses still burning, and 
the aspersions not yet dry. That > further testimony 
might not ibe wanting the fisherman described the 
person whom he had seen to St. Mellitus, and the 
description perfectly agreed with the authentic picture 
of the apostle at Rome. 

I need not tell you that this miracle is suppressed by 
the heretical historians who have written concerning 
this building. It is their custom either to speak w 
such things with a sarcasm or to omit them altogeth- 
er, taking it for granted that whatever they in their 
wisdom do not believe must be false ; as if it were 
not of importance to know what has been believed^ 
whether it be true or not, and. as. if individual opinion 
was to be the standard of truth. 

During the ravages of the Danes the abbey fell to 
decay. King St. Edward the Confessor rebuilt it up- 
on a singular occasion. This pious prince had made a. 
.vow to God, during his ^xile, that if ever he should 
be restored to the kingdom of his forefathers he would 
make a pilgrinage to Rome and return his thanks at 
the throne of St. Peter. His subjects besought hinoi 
not to leave them inperformanceof this vow, but to 
beg a dispensation from it ; and this the pope granted, 
on condition that he should build a new monastery to 
St. Peter's honor, or rebuild an old one. At the 
jsame time it was revealed to a holy man, that it was 
God's pleasure to have the abbey at Westminster re- 
built. The king obeyed this divine intimation, and 
gave tlie full tithe of all his possessions tO the work. 
The tomb of this third founder still remains : having^ 
been a king, he escaped some of the insults which 
were committed agsunst the other English saints at 
the time of the schism : and though his shrine was 
plundered his body was suffered to remain in peace. 
But though the monument was thus spared from the 
general destruction, it has been- defaced by that spir- 
it of barbarous curiosity, or wanton mischief, for 
iwhich these people are so remarkable. 

The high altar is of Grecian architecture. I ought 
K. 2 
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to obsen'e that in tliese reformed churches there is but 
one altar. ; and if it had not been for an archbishop, 
whose head they cut oft' because they thoug-ht him too 
superstitious, they would have been without any altar 
at all. The mixture of these discordant styles of archl-. 
tecture has the worst effect imaginable ; and what is 
Still more extraordinary, this mark of bad taste is the 
production of one of the ablest architects that England 
ever produced, the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, 
But in his time it was so much the fashion to speak 
with contempt of whatever was Gothic, and to despise 
the architecture of their forefathers, that if the nation 
could have alforded money enough to have replaced 
these ediiices, there would not now have been one re- 
maining' in the kingdom. Luckily the national wealtli 
was at that time employed in preserving the balance of 
power and extending commerce, and this evil was avoU 
ded. Since that age, however, the English have learnt 
better than to treat tlie Gothic with contempt ; they 
have now discovered in it so much elegance and beauty 
that they are endeavoring to change tlie barbarous name> 
and, with feeling partiality to themselves, claim the in- 
vention for their own countrymen: it is therefore be- 
come here an established article of antiquarian faith to 
. believe th. at this architecture is gf native growtli, and 
accordingly it is denominated English architecture in 
all the publicntions of the Antiquarian Society. This 
point I am ncitlier bound to believe nor disposed at 
present to discuss. 

This Abbey is a curious repository of tombs, in which 
the progress of sculpture during eight centuries may 
be traced. Here may be seen the rude Saxon monu- 
ment ; the Gothic in all its stages, from its first nidi- 
ments to that perfection of florid beauty whicli it had 
obtained at the schism, and the monstrous combinations 
which prevailed in the time of Elizabeth, equally a he- 
retic in her heterogenious taste and her execrable reli* 
gion. After the Great Rebellion, the change which 
had taken place in society became as manifest in the 
number as in the style of these memorials. In tlie 
e^rly ages of Christianity only saints and kings, and 
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the founders of churches, were thought worthy of in* 
terment within the walls of the house of God ? nobles 
were satisfied with a place in the Galilee, and tlie peo- 
ple never thought of monuments ; it was enough for 
them to rest in consecrated ground ; and so their names 
were written in the Book of Life it mattered not how 
^soon tliey were forgotten upon earth. The privilege 
of burial within tlie church was gradually conceded to 
rank and to literature : still, however, they who ha4 
no pretensions to be remembered by prosterlty were 
content to be forgotten. The process may satisfactori- 
ly be traced in the church whereof I am now writing, 
and thus far it had reached at the time of the Great 
Rebellion : during that struggle few monuments were 
erected ; they who would have been entitled to them 
were mostly on the unsuccessful side, and the con- 
querors had no respect for churches : instead of erect- 
ing now tombs their delight was to deface the old. 
After the Restoration the triumph of wealth began. 
The iron age of England was over, and the golden one 
commenced. An English author has written an in- 
genious book to show that the true order of the four 
^ges is precisely the reverse of that in which the poets 
have arranged them : the age in which riches are pa- 
ramount to every thing may well be denominated the 
golden, but it remains to be proved whether such an 
age of gold be the best in the series. With the Re- 
storation, however, that golden age began. Money 
was the passport to distinction during life, and they 
who enjoyed this distinction were determined to be 
remembered after death, as long as inscriptions in. mar- 
ble could secure remembrance. The church walls 
were then lined with tablets ; and vain as the hope of 
tluis perpetuating an ignoble name may appear, it has 
succeeded better than you would imagine ; for every 
county, city, and almost every town in England, has its 
particular history, and the epitaphs in tlie churches and 
church yards form no inconsiderable part of their con* 
tents. 

The numerous piles of marble which deface tlie ab- 
bey are crowded together, without any reference t« 
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the style of the building of the situation in which they 
are placed; except two which flank the entrance of 
the choir, and are made ornamental by a similarity of 
form and size, which has not confined the artist in va- 
rying the design of each. One bears the great name 
t)f Newton : he is represented reclining upon a sarco- 
phagus ; above him is Astronomy seated in an attitude 
of meditation on a celestial globe. This globe, which 
certainly occupies so large a space as to give an idea 
of weight in the upper part of the monument, seems 
principally placed there to show the track of the comet 
which appeared according to Newton's calculation in 
the year 1680. On a tablet in the side of the sarcopha- 
gus is an emblematic representation, in relief, of some 
of the purposes to which he applied his philosophy. 
The inscription concludes curiously thus. 

5ibi gratulentur mortales 
Talem tantumque extitisse 
HUmani Generis Decus. 

The corresponding monument is in memory of the 
iearl of Stanhope, as eminent a warrior and statesman as 
Newton had been a philosopher. He is represented in 
Roman armor, reposing on a sarcophagus also, andun- 
der a tent ; on the top of which a figure of Pallas 
'seems at once to protect him and point him out as 
worthy of admiration. Both these were designed by 
*n English artist, and executed by Michael Rysbrack. 

En^and has produced few good sculptors ; it would 
not be incorrect if I should say none, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Banks, a living artist, whose best works 
are not by kny means estimated according to tjieir me- 
rit. I saw at his house a female figure of Victory, de- 
signed for the tomb of a naval officer who fell in battle, 
as admirably executed as any thing wiiich has been 
produced since the revival of the art. There were also 
two busts there, tlie one of Mr. Hastings, late viceroy 
of India, the other of the celebrated usurper Oliver 
Cromwell, which would have done honor to the best 
age of sculpture. Most of the monuments in this 
■•hurch are wholly worthless in design gnd execution. 
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and the few which have any merit are tlie work of fo- 
rei^ers. 

One of tlie vergers went round with us, a man 
whose lank stature and solemn deportment would have 
suited the church in its best days. When first I saw 
him in tlie shadow, he looked like one of the Gotliic 
figures affixed to a pillar ; and when he beg^n to move, 
I could have fancied that an embalmed corpse had 
risen from its cemetery to say mass in one of the 
chantries. He led us with much civility and solemni- 
ty to Edward the Confessor's chapel, and showed us 
there the tomb of that holy king; the chairs in which 
the king and queen are crowned ; the famous corona- 
tion stone, brought hither from Scotland, and once re- 
garded as the Palladium of the royal line ; and in the 
same chapel certain waxen figures as large as life and 
in full dress. You have heard J — mention the repre- 
sentation of tlie Nativity at Belem ; and exclaim against 
the degenerate taste of the Portuguese in erecting a 
puppet-show among the tombs of their kings. It was 
not without satisfaction that I reminded him of this, on 
my return from Westminster- Abbey, and told him I 
had seen the wax- work. 

The most interesting part of the edifice is the chapel 
built by Henry VII, and called by his name. At the 
upper end is the bronze tomb of the founder, surround- 
ed by a Gothic screen, which was once richly orna- 
mented with statues in its various niches and recesses, 
but most of these have been destroyed- The whole is 
thfe work of Torregiano, an Italian artist, who broke 
Michel Angelo's nose, and died in Spain under a 
charge of heresy. Since the reign of £lizabeth, no 
monument has been erected to any of the English so- 
vereigns : a proof of the coldness which their baneful 
heresy has produced in the national feeling. A plain 
marble pavement covers the royal dead in this splen- 
did chapel, erected by one of their ancestors. No one 
was here to be interred who was not one of the royal 
family : Cromwell, however, the great usurper, whose 
name is held in higher estimation abroad than it seems 
to be in his own country, was deposited here with 
more than royal pomp. It was easier to dispossess 
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him from the graxe than from the throne ; his bones 
were dug up by order of Charles II. and gibbeted : 
Door vengeance for a father dethroned and decapitated, 
for his own defeat at Worcester, and for twelve years 
of exile ! The body of Blake, which had been laid with 
merited honors in the same vault, was also removed 
and turned into the church yard : if the removal was 
thought necessary, English gratitude should at least 
have raised a monument over the man who had raised 
the English name higher than ever admiral before him. 
One tiling struck me in viewing this church as very 
pcmai'kable. The monuments which are witliin reach 
of a walking-stick, are all more or less injured by that 
barbarous habit which Englishmen have of seeing by 
the sense of touch, if I may so express myself. They 
can never look at any thing witliout having it in the 
hand, nor show it to another person without touching 
it with a stick if it is within reach ; I have even . no- 
ticed, in several collections of pictures exposed for sale, 
a larg^ printed inscription requesting the connoisseurs 
not to touch them* Besides this odd habit, which is 
universal, there is prevalent among these people a sort 
. of mischievous manual wit, by which milestones are 
commonly defaced, directing posts broken, and the pa- 
rapets of bridges thrown into the river. Their dislike 
to a passage in a book is often shown by tearing the 
leaf, or scrawling over the page which differs from 
them in poUtical opinion. Here is a monument to a 
major Andr^, who was hanged by Washington as a 
spy ; the story was related in relief: it had not been 
erected a month before some person struck off Wash- 
ington's head by way of retaliation ; somebody of dif- 
ferent sentiments requited this by knocking of the 
head of the msgor : so the two principal figures in the 
composition are both headless 1 From such depreda- 
tions you might naturally suppose that no care is taken 
of the church, that stall* are set up in it, that old wo- 
men sell gingerbread-nuts there, and porters make it a 
thoroughfare, as is done in Hamburgh. On the con- 
trary, no person is admitted to see the Abbey for less 
than two shillings ; and this money, which is collected 
by twopences and sixpences, makes part of the revenue 
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of the subordinate priests in this reformed church. 
There is a strange mixture of greatness and littleness 
in every thing in this country : tor this, however, there 
is some excuse to be offered ; from the mischief which 
is even now committed it is evident that, were the 
public indiscriminately admitted, every thing valuable 
in the church would soon be destroyed. 
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Complexion of the English contradictory to their historical 
Theories. — Christian Names and their Diminutives. — 
System of Sumam^es. — Names of the Months and Days. 
— Friday the unlucky Day.-^St. Valentine, — Relics of 
Catholicism. 

THE prevalence of dark hair and dark complexions, 
among the English, is a remarkable fact in opposition 
to all established dieories respecting the peoplers of 
the island. We know that the Celts were light or red 
haired, with blue eyes, by the evidence of history ; and 
their descendants in Wales, and Ireland, and Scot- 
land, still continue so. The Saxons, and Angles, and 
Danes, were of the same complexion. How is it then 
that the dark eyes and dark hair of the South should^ 
predominate ? Could the Roman breed have been so 
generally extended, or did tlie Spanish colony spread 
further than has been supposed ? Climate will not ac- 
count for the fact ; there is not sun enough to ripen a 
grape ; and if the climate could have darkened the 
Danes and Saxons, it would also have affected the 
Welsh ; but they retain the marked character of their 
ancestors. 

The proper names afford no clue j they are mostly 
indigenous, and the greater number of local derivation. 
Of the baptismal names the main proportion are Saxon 
and Norman ; John, Thomas, and James, are the only 
common apostolical ones ; pthers indeed occur, but it 
is rather unusual to meet with them. The old Testa- 
ment has furnished a few; Hagiology still fewer. 
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Among the men William and John predominate ; 
>f ary and Anne among the -women. In the northern 
provinces I am told that the Catholic names Agnes and 
Agatha are still frequent ; and, what is more extraor- 
ci^inary, our Spanish Isabel instead of Elizabeth. 

Even these little things are aifected by revolutions 
of state and the change ot manners, as the storm which 
"wrecks an armada turns the village weathercock. Thus 
the partisans of the Stuarts prefen*ed the names of 
James and Charles for their sons ; and in the demo- 
cratic families you now find young Alfreds and Hamp- 
dens, Algernons and Washingtons,gi*6wing up. Grace 
and Prudence were common in old times anwiM^ the 
English ladies ; I would not be taken literally when I 
say that they are no longer to be found about them, 
and that Honor and Faith, Hope, and Charity, have 
disappeared as well. The continental wars introduced 
Eugene, and Ferdinand, and Frederick, into the parish 
registers ; and since the accession of the present family 
you meet with Georges, Carolines, and Charlottes, 
Augustuses aiul Augustas. The prevailing appetite 
for novels has had a very general effect. The manufac- 
turers of these precipas commodities, as their deUcate 
ears could bear none but vocal terminations, either re- 
jected the plain names of their aunts and grandmothers, 
or clipped or stretched them till tliey were shaped into 
something like sentimental euphony. Under their im- 
• proving hands Lucy was extended to Louisa, Mary 
to Mariamne, Harriet to Henrietta, and Elizabeth cut 
shorter into Eliza. Their readers followed their ex- 
ample when they signed tlieir names and christened 
their children. Bridget and Joan, vand Dorothy and 
Alice have been discarded ; and while the more fan- 
tastic went abi^oad for Cecilia, Amelia, and Wilhel- 
mina, they of a better taste recurred to their own his- 
tory for such sweet names as Emma and Emeline. 

The manner in which the English abbreviate their 
baptismal names is actually iiTegular. If a boy be 
christened John, his mother calls him Jacky, and his 
father Jack ; William in like manner becomes Billy or 
Bill ; and Edward, Neddy or Ned, Teddy or Ted, 
accoi*duig to the gender of the person sp^iddng : a 
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l^age. Mary is changed into Molly and Polly ; Eliza- 
beth into Bessy, Bess, Tetty, Betsy and Tetsy ; Mar- 
garet into Madge, Peggy and Meggy; all which in 
Tulgar language are clipt of their final vowel and 
ihortened into monosyllables. Perhaps these last in- 
stances explain the origin of these anomalous muta- 
tions. Pega and Tetta are old English names long 
since disused, and only to be found in hagiological 
history ; it is evident that these must have been the 
originals of the diminutives Peggy and Tetty or Tetsy, 
ifhich never by any process of capricious alteration 
can be formed from Margaret and Elizabeth. The 
probable soUition is, in each case, that some person 
formerly bore both names, who signed with the first 
and was called at home by the second, — th^is the di- 
minutive of one became associated witli the other r in 
the next generation one may have been dropt, yet the 
familiar diminutive preserved ; and this would go on 
like other family names, in ail the subsequent branch- 
ings from the original stock. In like manner Jacques 
would be the root of Jack ; Theodore or Thaddeus 
of Teddy ; Apollonia »f Polly ; and Beatrice of Bet- 
ty. A copious nomenclature might explain the whole. 

During^ the late war it became a fashion to call in- 
fants after the successful admirals — though it would 
have been more in character to have named ships afl^| 
them : the next generation will have Hoods and Ne^ 
sons in abundance who will never set foot in the navy. 
Sometimes an irreverent species of wit, if wit it may be 
called, has been indulged upon this subject : a man 
whose name is Ball has christened his three sons. 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. I have heai-d of anoth- 
er, who, having an illegitimate boy, baptized him 
Nebuchadnezzar, because, according to a mode of 
speaking here, he was to be sent to grass, that is, 
mirsed by a poor woman in the country. . 

The system ef proper names is simple and conve- 
nient. There are no patronymics, tlie surname never 
changes, and the wife loses hers for that of her hus- 
band. Tliis custom has but lately established itself in 
Wales, where the people are still in a state of com- 
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parative barbarism. There the son of JohnTboiAis 
used to be Thomas Johns, and his son again John 
Thomas i but this has given way to the English mode, 
which renders it easy to trace a descent. The names 
in genera), like the language, though infinitely less 
barbarous than the German, ai'e sufficiently uncouth 
to a southern eye, and sufficiently cacophonous to a 
southern ear.' 

The months are called after the Latin as with us, 
and differ rather less from the original, as only the 
terminations are altered. But the days of the we^ 
keep the names given them by the Saxon Pagans : 
Lunes is Monday, or the day of tlie Moon ; Martes, 
Tuesday or Tuisco's day ; Miercule^^ Wednesday or 
Woden's pay; 3^wfi*, Thursday or Thor's day; Viemet^ 
Friday or Frea's day ; Sabado, Saturday or Surtui-'s 
day; Domingo^ Sunday or the Day of the Sun. Satur- 
day indeed is usually deduced from Dies Saturm ,- but 
iris not likely that this Roman deity should have main- 
tained his post singly when all tiie rest of his fellows 
were displaced. 

Friday, instead of Tuesday, is the unlucky day of 
the English, who are just as superstitious as we are, 
though in a different way. It is the common day of 
execution, except in cases of murder ; when, as the 
sentence is by law to be executed the day after it is 

tonounced, it is always passed on Saturday that the 
iminal may have the Sabbath to make his peace with 
heaven. I could remark more freely upon the inhu- 
manity of allowing so short a respite did I not remem- 
ber tlie worse inhumanity of withholding the sacra- 
ment from wretfches in this dreadful situation. No 
pers-jn here is ever married on a Friday ; nor will the 
-tfPilors, if they can possibly avoid it, put to sea upon 
that day ; these follies are contagious, and the cap- 
tains, as well as the crew, will rather lose a fair wind 
than begin the voyage so unluckily. Sailors we know 
are every where superstitious, and well may they 
be so. 

If it rains on St. Swithin's they fancy it will rain 
everyday for the next forty days. Oi^ St. Valentine's 
it is believed that the birds choose theit miUes ; and 
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the first person you see in the morning is to be your 
lover, "whom they call a Valentine after the saint. 
Among the many odd things which I shall take home 
is one of the pieces of cut paper which they semi about 
on tliis day with verses in the Tniddle, usually acrostics, 
to accord with the l>earts, and darts, dx\d billing doves 
represented all round either in colors or by the scis- 
sors. How a saint and a bishop came.; to be the na- 
ti€>«ai Cupid heaven knows ! Even one of their owa 
poets has thought it extraordinary. * 

Bishop Valentine 
Ircfl us examples todod^eds of chtirity ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor. 
And g^ve the dead a Christian fimeral. 
These were the works of piety he did practise; 
And bade us imitate ; not look for lovers 
Or handsome images to please our senses. 

The heretics, you see, need not ridicule us for bleeds 
ing our horses on St. Stephen's and grafUng our trees 
on the day of the Annunciation. 

Many other traces of the old reUgion remain in ths 
ludendar, and indeed every where, but all to as little 
purpose. Christmas, Candlewa*, Lady-day, Michael- 
mar / they are become mere words, and the prima[|F 
signification utterly out of mind. In the map you see 
St. Alban's, St. Neot*s, St. Columb's, &c. The churches 
all over the country are dedicated to saints whose le- 
gends are quite Forgotten even upon the spot. You 
find a statue of king Charles in the place of Charing- 
Cross, one of the bridges is called Blaek-Friars, one 
of the streets the Minories. There is a place called 
the Sanctuary, a Pater-Noster-Row, and an Ave- 
Maria-Lane. Every where I find these vestiges of 
CaUiolicism, which give to a Catholic a feeling of 
deefper melancholy than the scholar fe«ls amid the 
cuinft of Rome or Athens. 
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rare of themselves. An inrasion by rafts and gun 
boats would be less dangerous. 

A lady of J — ^*9 acquaintance was exceedingly de- 
sirousj when she was in Andalusia^ to bring a few 
hve locusts home with her, that she might introduce 
such beautiful creatures into England. Certiunly, had 
she succeeded^ she ought to have applied to the board 
of agriculture for a reward. 

Foxes are imported from France in time of peace. 
Mid turned loose upon the south coast to keep up the ■ 
Iweed for hunting. There is certainly no race of people, 
not even the hunting tribes of savages, who delight so 
passionately as the English in this sport. The fox-hunter 
frf'the last generation was a character as utterly unlike 
any other in society, and as totally absorbed in his own 
pursuits, as the alchemist. His whole thoughts were 
respecting his hounds and horses ; his whole anxiety 
that the weather might be favorable for the sport ; his 
whole conversation was of the kennel and stable, and 
of the history of his chases. One of the last of this spe- 
cies, who died not many years /ago, finding himself se- 
lioasly ill, rode off to the nearest town, and bade the 
wsdterof the inn bring him in some oysters and porter, 
and go for a physician. When the physician arrived he 
said to him, " I>octor, 1 am devilish ill, — and you must 
cure me by next month, that I may be ready for fox- 
honting.** This, however, was beyond the dQctorAi 
power. One of his acquaintance called in upon him 
some little time after, and asked what was his com- 
plaint. *• iTiey tell me," said he, ^* 'tis a despepsy. I 
dont know what that is, but some damn'd tiling or 
other, I suppose ?*' — A definition of which every sick 
man will feel the force. 

But this race is extinct, or exists only in a few fam- 
ilies, in which the passion has so long been handed 
down from father to son that it is^ecome a soft of he- 
reditary disease. The g^reat alteration in society which 
has taken place during the present reign tends to make 
men more like one another. The agriculturalist has 
caught the spirit of commerce ; the merchant is edu- 
•ati^ like the nobleman ; ,the sea officer has the polisk 

L2 
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of high life ; and London is now so often visited that 
the manners of the metropolis are to be found in every 
country gentleman's house. But though hunting has 
ceased to be the exclusive business of any person's life 
•except a huntsman's, it is^ still pursued with an ardor 
and desperate perseverance beyond even that of sa- 
vages: the prey is the object for which tliey set 
their snares or Uie patiently in wait; here the plea^ 
sure is in the pursuit, It is no uncommon thing to 
read in the newspapers of a chase of ten or twelve 
leagues-^remember, all this at full speed and without 
intermission-^ogs, men, and horses, equally eager 
and equally delighted, though not equally fatigued. 
Facts are recorded in tlie annals of sporting, how the 
hunted animal, unable to escape, has sprung from a 
precipice, and some of the hounds have followed it ; 
and of a stag which, after one of tliese^ unmerciful 
pursuits, returned to its own lair and, leaping a high 
boundery with its last effort, dropped down dead — ^the 
only hound which had kept up with it to the last dy- 
ing in like manner by its side. Ihe present king, 
who is remarkably fond of the »port, once followed a 
deer till the creature died with pure .fatigue. 

This was the only English custom which William of 
Nassau thoroughly and heartily adopted, as if he had 
been an Englishman himself He was as passionately 
addicted to it as his present successor, and rode as 
boldly, making it a point of honor never to be out-done 
in any leap however perilous. A certain Mr. Cherry, 
who was devoted to the exiled family, took occasion 
of this to form perhaps the most pardonable design 
which ever was laid against a king's life. He regu- 
larly joined the royal hounds, put himself foremost, 
and took the most dangerous leaps in the hope that 
William might break his neck in following him. One 
day, however, he accomplished one so imminently 
hazardous that the king, -when he came to the spot, 
■hook his head and drew back. 

Shooting is pursued with the same zeal. Many a 
man, who if a walk of three leagues were proposed to 
him would shrink from it as an exeition beyond his 
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ttren^h, tvill -walk from sun-rise till a late dinner 
hour, with a gun upon his shoulder, over heath and 
mountain, never thinking of distance, and never feel- 
ing fatigue. A game book, as it is called, is one of the 
regular publications wherein the sportsman may keep 
an account of all the g^me he kills, the time when, the 
place, where, and chronicle the whole history of his 
campaigns! The preservation of the game becomes 
necessarily an object of peculiar interest to the gentry, 
and the laws upon this subject are enforced with a i*i- 
gor unknov^Ti in any other part of Europe. In spite i.f 
this it becomes scarcer every year : poaching, that is 
killing game without a privilege so to do, is made a 
trade : the stage coaches carry it from aU parts of the 
kingdom to the metropolis for sale, and the larders of 
all the great inns are regularly supplied; they who 
would eagerly punish the poacher never failing to en- 
courage him by purchasing from his employers. Ano- 
ther cause of destruction arises from the resentment of 
the farmers, who tliink that as the animals are raised 
upon their gi*ounds it is hard that they should be de- 
nied the privilege of profiting by them. At a public 
meeting of the gentry, in one of the northern pi'Ovinces, 
a hamper came directed to the president, containing 
two tiiousand partridges' eggs carefully packed. Some 
apedes by these continual persecutions have been quite 
rooted out, otJiers are nearly extinct, and others only 
are to be found in remote parts of the island. Sports- 
men lament this, and naturalists lament it also with 
better reason. 

One of the most costly works which I shall bring 
home is a complete treatise upon rural sports, with tlie 
roost beautiful decorations that I have ever seen : it 
contains all possible information upon the subject, the 
best instructions, and annals of these sciences as they 
may be termed in England. I have purchased it as on 
exquisite specimen of English arts, and excellently 
characteristic of the country, more especially as being 
the work t)f a clergyman. Hie might have seen in his 
Bible thattlie mighty hunters Ihere are not 'mentioned 
as examples; and that when Christ called the fisher- 
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men he bade them leave their pursuit, for from hence- 
forth they should catch men. 
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J'oor Lams. — Work- House. — Sufferings of the Poor from 
the Climate. — Dangerous State of England during the 
Scarcity. — The Foor not bettered by the Progress ofQ" 
vilizatiun, 

WITH us charity is a religious duty, -with the En- 
glish it is an affair of law. We support the poor iy 
alms ; in England a tax is levied to keep them from 
starving ; and, enormous as the amount of this tax is, 
it is scarcely sufficient for the purpose. This evil be- 
gan immediately upon the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries. They who were accustomed to receive food at 
the convent door, where they could ask it without 
shame because it was given as an act of piety, liadthtn 
none to look up to for bread. A system of parish tax- 
ation was soon therefore established, and new laws 
from time to time enacted to redress new grievances, 
the evil still outgrowing the remedy, till the poor lawf 
have become the disgrace of the statutes, and it is sup- 
posed that at this day a tenth part of the whole popula- 
tion of England receive regular parish pay. 

The disposal of this money is vested in certain offi- 
cers called overseers. The office is so troublesome 
tliat the gentry rarely or ne%'er undertake it, audit usu- 
tilly devolves upon people rather below the middle 
rank, who ar« rigidly parsimonious in the distribution 
of tlieir trust. If they were uniformly thus frugal of 
the parish purse it would be laudable, or at least ex- 
cusable ; but where their own enjoyments are coix- 
cerned, they are inexcusably lavish of the money col- 
lected for better purposes. On every pretext for parish 
business, however slight, a dinner is oi*dered fo.v the 
officers. While they indulge themselves they deal 
hardly by the poor, and give reluctantly what they can- 
■*ot withhold. The beadsman at the convent door re- 
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eeives a blessing \^'ith his pittance, but the poor man 
here is made to feel bis poverty as a reproach ; Iiis 
scanty relief is bestowed ungraciously and ungracious- 
ly received ; there is neither charity in hira that gives 
nor gratitude in him that takes. Nor is tliis the worst 
evil : as each parish is bound to provide for its own 
poor, an endless source of oppression and litigation 
arises from the necessity of keeping out all persons 
likely to become chargeable. We talk of llie liberty 
of the English, and they talk of their own liberty ; but 
there is no liberty in England for the poor. Tlicy are 
no longer sold with the soil, it is true ; but they cannot 
quit the soil if there be any probability or suspicion 
that ag-e or infirmity may disable them. If in such a 
case they endeavor to remove to some situation^ 
"where they hope more easily to maintain themselves, * 
where work is more plentiful or provisions cheaper, 
the overseers are alarmed, the intruder is apprehended 
as if he were a criminal and sent back to his own parish. 
"Wherever a pauper dies that parish must be at the 
cost of his funeral : instances therefore have not been 
-wanting of wretches in the last stage of disease hav- 
ing been hurried away in an open cart, upon straw, and 
dying upon the road. Nay, even women in the very 
psuns of labor have been driven out, and have perished 
by the way-side, because the birth-place of the child 
would be its parish. Such acts do not pass witliout 
reprehension ; but no adequate punishment can be in- 
flicted, and the root of the evil lies in the laws. 

The principle upon which the poor laws seem to 
have been framed is this ; The price of labor is con- 
ceived to be adequate to the support of the laborer. If 
the season be unusually hard, or his family larger than 
he can maintain, the parii^h then assists him ; rather 
affording a specific relief than raising the price of la- 
bor, because, if wages were increased, it would injure 
the main part of the laboring poor instead of benefiting 
them : a fact, however mortifying to the national cha- 
racter, sufficiently proved by experience. They would 
spend more money at the ale-house, working less and 
drinking more, till the habits of idleness and drunken- 
nessy strengthening each other, would reduce them tft 
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a state of helpless and burthensSitje poverty. Parisli 
pay, tlierefore, is a means devised for increasing tljc 
v^ages of those persons only to whom the increase is 
really advantageous, and at times only when it is reallj 
necessary. 

Plausible as this may at fii*st appear it is fallacious, 
as ail reasonings will be found wliich assume for their 
basis the depravity of human nature. The industrious 
by this plan are made to suffer for the spendthrift- 
1'hey are prevented from laying by the surplus of their 
earnings for the support of their declining years, lest 
others not so provident should squander it. But the 
consequence is, that tlie pai*ish is at last obliged to sup- 
port both ; for, if the laborer in tlie prime of his youth 
and strength cannot earn more Uian his subsistence, he 
must necessarily in his old age earn less. 

When the poor are incapable of contributing any 
longer to their own support they are removed to what 
is called the work-house. I cannot express to you tlie 
feeling of hopelesness and dread with which all the 
decent poor look on to this wretched termination of a 
life of labor. To this place all vagi^ants ai^e sent for 

Eunishment ; unmarried women with child go here to 
e delivered ; and poor orphans and base-born children 
are brought up here till they are of age to be appren- 
ticed off: the other inmates are those unhappy people 
"who are utterly helpless, parish idiots and madmen, 
the blind and the palsied, and the old who are fatrly 
worn out. It is not in the nature of things that the su- 
perintendants of such institutions as these shotild be 
gentle- hearted, when tlie superintendance is under- 
taken merely for the sake of the salary ; and in this 
country reVi<-ion is out of the question. There arc al- 
ways emu^jg-h competitors for the management among 
those peoi)le who can get no tetter situation ; but, 
whatever kindliness of disposition they may bring with 
them to the task, it is soon perverted by the perpetual 
sight of depravity and of suffering. The manag-ement 
of children who grow up without one natural aRcction 
—where there is none to love them and consequently 
none whom they can love — would alone be sufficient to 
sour a happier disposition than is usually brought t« 
the government of a work-house. 
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To this society of wretchedness the laboring poop 
of England look on as their last resting-place on this 
lide the grave ; and, ratlier than enter abodes so miser- 
able, they endure the severest privations as long as it 
is possible, to exist. A feeling of honest pride makes 
them shrink from a place where guilt and poverty are 
confounded ; and it is heart-breaking for those who have 
reared a family of their own to be subjected in their 
old age to the harsh and unfeeling authority of per- 
sons younger tlian themselves, neither better born nor 
better bred. They dread also the disrespectful and 
careless funeral which public charity, or rather law, 
bestows ; and many a wretch denies himself the few 
sordid comforts within his reach that he may hoard 
up enough to purchase a more decent burial, a better 
shroud, or a firmer coffin, than tlie parish will afford. 

The wealth of this nation is their own boast and the 
envy of all tlie rest of Europe ; yet in no other coun- 
try is there so much poverty — nor is poverty any where 
else attended with such actual suffering. Poor as our 
own country is, the poor Spaniard has resources and 
comforts which are denied to the Englishman : above 
all, he enjoys a climate which rarely or never subjects 
him to physical suffering. Perhaps the pain — the posi- 
tive bodily pain which the poor here endure from cold 
may be esteemed the worst evil of their poverty. Coal 
is every where dear except in the neighborhood of 
the collieries ; and espcciidly so in London, where 
tiie number of the poor is of course greatest. You 
see women raking the ashes in the streets, for the 
sake of the half-burnt cinders. Whit a picture does 
one of their houses present in the depth of winter ! 
the old cowering over a few embers — the children 
shivering in ragF, pale and livid — all the activity and 
joyousness natural to their time of life chilled within 
them. The numbers who perish from diseases pro- 
duced by exposure to cold and rain, by unvirholesome 
food, and by the want of enough even of that, would 
startle as well as shock you. Of tiic childi-en of tlie 
poor hardly one third arc reared. . 

During the late war the internal peace of the coun- 
try was tviicc endangered by scarcities. Majiy riots 
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Irfoke out| though fewer than were apprehended, and 
though the people on the whole behaved with exem- 
plary patience. Nor were the rich deficient in charity. 
There is no country in the world were money is so 
willingly ^ven for public purposes of acknowledged 
utility. Subscription! were raised in all parts, and 
associations formed, to supply the distressed with food 
either gratuitously or at a cheaper rate than the mar- 
ket price. But though the danger was felt and con- 
fessed, and though the miUtary force of London was 
called out to quell an incipient insurrection, no mea- 
sures have been taken to prevent a return <rf the evil 
With all its boasted wealth and prosperity England 
is at the mercy of tlie seasons. One unfavorable 
harvest occasions dearth : and what the consequences 
of famine would be, in a country where the poor are 
already so numerous and so wretched, is a question 
which the boldest statesman dares not ask himsei£ 
When voliuiteer forces were raised over the kingdom 
the poor were excluded; it was not thought safe to 
trust them with arms. But the peasantry are,, und 
ought to be,' the strength of every country ; and woe 
to that country where tlie peasantry and the poor are 
the same ! 

Many causes have continbuted to the rapid increase 
of this evil. The ruinous wars of the present reign, 
and the oppressive system of taxation pursued by the 
late premier, are among the principal. But the manu- 
facturing system is the main cause ; it is the inevitable 
tendency of that system to multiply tlie number of tlic 
poor, and to make them vicious, diseased, and miser- 
able. 

To answer the question coiicei'ning the comparative 
advantages of the savage and social states, as Rous- 
seau has done, is to commit high treason against humao 
nature, and blasphemy against Omniscient Goodness*; 
but they who say that society ought to stop where it 
is, and that it has no further amelioration to expect, 
do not less blaspheme the one and betray the other. 
The improvements of society never reach the poor: 
they have been stationar}', while the liig-her classes 
were progressive. The gentry of the Liiuj are better 
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lodg«d» better accommodated^ better educated than 
tiieir ancestors ; the poor man lives in as poor a dwel- 
lings as his forefathers when they were slaves of the 
soil, works as hard, is worse fed and not better tayght. 
His situation, therefore, is restively worse. There is, 
indeed, no insuperable bar to his rising into a higher 
order — ^his children may be tradesmen, merchants, or 
even nobles — ^but this^ political advantage is no amend- 
ment of his actual sute. The best conceivable state 
for man is that wherein he has the full enjoyment of 
all his powers, bodily and intellectual. This is tl4e 
lot of the higher classes in Europe ; the poor enjoys 
neitheiv- the savage only the former. If, therefore, 
religion was out oi the question, it had been happier 
for the poor man to have been born among savages 
than in a civilized country, where he is in fact the 
victim of civilization. 
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Saint Paul* Sf^ Anecdote of a female Esquimaux.^— Defect 
of Grecian Architecture in Cold climates. — Nakedness 
of the Church. — Monuments. — Pictures offered by Sir 
yoshua jiejfTiolds, Isfc. and refused. — Ascent View from 
the SuTJimit, 

THE cathedral church of St. Paul is not more cele- 
brated than it deserves to be. No otlier nation in 
modem times has reared so magnificent a monument 
of piety. I never behold it without regretting that 
such a church should be appropriated to heretical 
worship ; that, like a whited sepulchre, there should 
Jbe death within. 

In the court before the grand entrance stands a 
statue of Qiieen Anne instead of a cross ; a figrure 
as ill-executed as it is ill-placed, which has provoked 
some epigrams even in this country, indifferent Js tlie 
taste in sculpture is here, and little as is the -sense of 
religious decorum. On entering the church I was im- 
pressed by its magnitude. A fine anecdote is related 
M 
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of the effect this produced upon a female Eisquimatix : 
Qiiile overpowered with wonder when she stpod under 
the domcj she leaned upon her conductor, as if sink- 
ing under the strong feeling of awe, and fearfully 
' asked him, * Did man make it?' My own sensations 
were of the same character, yet it was wonder at hu- 
man power unmingled with any other kind of awe ; 
not that feeling which a temple should inspire ; not so 
much a sense that the building in which I stood was 
peculiarly suitable for worship, as that it could be 
suitable for nothing else. Gothic architecture pro- 
duce the effects of sublimity, though always without 
simplicity, and often without magnitude ; so perhaps 
does the Saracenic ; if the Greecian ^ver produce the 
same effect it is by magnitude alone. But the archi- 
tecture of the ancients is altered, and materially in- 
juredbythe alteration, when adapted to cold climates, 
where it is necessary when the light is admitted to 
exclude tlie air : the windows have always a littleness, 
always appear misplaced ; they ai*e holes cut in the 
wall ; not, as in the Gothic, natural and essential 
parts of the general structure. 

The air in all the English churches which I have 
yet entered is damp, cold, confined and unwholesome, 
as if the graVes beneath tainted it. No better proof 
can be required of the wisdom of enjoining incense. 
I have complained that the area in their ordinary 
churches is crowded ; but the opposite fault is per- 
ceivable in this great cathedral. The choir is but a 
very small part of the church ; service was going on 
there, being hurried over as usual in week days, and 
attended only by two or three old women, whose piety 
deserved to meet with better instructors. The vergers, 
however, paid so much respect to this service, such 
as it is, that they would not show us the church till it 
was over. There are no chapels, no other altar than 
that in tlie choir ; — For what then can the heretics have 
erected so huge an edifice ? It is as purposeless as the 
PyralVkids. 

Here are suspended all the f?ags which were taken 
in the naval victories of the late war. I do not think 
that the natural feeling which aros« within me at see- 
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ing the Spanish colors auioAg them influences me 
when I say that they do not ornament the church, and 
that, even if they did, the church is not the place for 
them. They might be appropriate oiferings in a tern- 
' pie of Mars ; but certainly there is nothing in the re- 
vealed will of God which teaches us that he should be 
better pleased with the blood of man in battle than with 
that of bulls and of goats in sacrifice. The palace, the 
houses of legislature, the admiralty, and the tower 
where the regalia are deposited, should be decorated 
with these trophies ; so also should Greenwich be, the 
nobl6 asylum for their old seamen ; and even in the ' 
church a flag might perhaps be fitly hung over the tomb 
of him who won it and fell in the victory. Monuments 
are erecting here to all the naval captains who fell in 
these actions ; some o^ them are not finished ; those 
which are do little honor to the arts of England. The 
artists khow not what to do with their villanous cost- 
ume, and to avoid uniforms in marble, make their un- 
happy statues half naked. One of these represents the 
dying captain falling into Neptune^s arms ; a dreadful 
situation for a dying captain it would be, — ^he would 
certainly take the old sea-god for the devil, and the tri- 
dent for the pitchfork with which he tosses about souls 
in the fire, WiU sculptors never perceive the absurdity 
of allegorizing in stone ! 

There are but few of these monurcnnts a^, y?\, be- 
cause the English never thought ofiT-ikinr S^. PuiVa 
the mausoleum of their great men till tlicv l-.i-d crow- 
-ded Westminster Abbey with the illustri.>us and the 
obscure indiscriminately. They now seem to have dis- 
covered the nakedness of this huge edifice, and to rote 
parliamentary monuments to every sea captain who falls 
in battle, for the sake of filling it as fast as possible. 
This is making the honor too common. It is only the 
name of the commander in chief which is always neces- 
sarily connected witli that of the victory ; he, therefore 
is the only individual to whom a national monument 
ought to be erected. If he survives the action, and it be 
thought e;q)edient, as I willingly allow it to be, that 
fivery victory should have its monument, let it be like 
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the stone at Thermopylae, inscribed to the memory of 
all who fell. The commander in chief may deserve a 
separate commemoration; the responsibility of the en- 
gagement rests upon him ; and to him the merit of the 
victory, as far as professional skill is entitled to it, will, 
whether justly or not, be attributed, though assuredly 
in most cases with the strictest justice. But whatever 
may have been the merit of the subordinate officers, 
the rank which they hold is not sufficiently conspicu- 
ous. The historian will mention them, but the reader 

. will not remember them beciiuse they are mentioned 
but bnce, and it is only to those who are remembered 
that statues shoidd be voted ; only to those who live in 
the hearts and in the mouths of the people. * Who is 
this ?' is a question which will be asked at every sta- 
tue ; but if after the verger has named the person rep- 
resented it is still necessary to ask « Who is he ?' the 
statue is misplaced in a national mausoleum. ^ 

These monuments are too few as yet to produce any 
other general tffect than a wish that there were more; ^ 
and the nakedness of these wide walls, without altar, 
chapel, confessional, picture or offering, is striking and 
dolorous as you may suppose. Yet if such honors were 
awarded without any immediate political motive there 
are many for whom they might justly be claimed ; for 
Cook, for instance, the first navigator without re- 
proach ; for Bruce, the most intrepid and successful of 
modem travellers ; for lady Wortley Montague, the 

. best of all letter- writers, and the benefactress of Europe. 
** I," said W. who was with me, «* should demand one 
for sir Walter Raleigh ; and even you, Spaniard as you 
aqe> would not I think contest the claim ; it should be 
for introducing tobacco into Christendom, for which he 
deserves a statue of pipe-makers' clay.** 

Some five-and-twenty or thirty years ago the best 
English artists offered to pdnt pictures and give them 
to this cathedral ; — ^England had never greater painters 
to boast of than at that time. The thing, however, was 
not so easy as you might imagine, and it was necessa- 
ry to obtain the consent of the bishop, the chapter, the 
lord mayor^ and the king. The king loves the arts, and 
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^UTingly consented ; the lord mayor and the chapter 
made no objection ;^ut the bishop positively refused, 
for no other reason, it is said, than because the first ap« 
plication had not been made to him. Perhaps some pu- 
ritanical feeling may have been mingled with this des- 
picable pride, some leaven of the old Iconoclastic and 
Lutheran barbarism ; but as long as the names of Bar- 
ry and of sir Joshua Reynolds are remembered in this 
country, and remembered tliey will be as long as the 
works and the f^e of a painter can endure, so long wi4 
the provoking absurdity of this refusal be execrated.* 

The monuments and the body of the church may bb 
seen gratuitously ; a price is required for admittance . 
to any thing above stairs, and for fourpenny, sixpenfty^ 
and shilling fees we were admitted to see the curiosi- 
ties of the building ; — a model something differing &om 
the present structure, and the work of the same great 

* A story even less honorable than this to the dean 
and chapter of St PauPs is current at this present time, 
which if false should be contradicted, and if true should 
be generally known. Upon the death of Bany, the pain- 
ter, it was wished to erect a tablet to his memory in 
this cathedral, and the dean and chapter were applied 
to for permission so to do ; the answer was, that the 
fee was a thousand pounds. In reply to this unexpec- 
ted demand, it was represented that Barry had been a 
poor man, and that the monument was designed by 
his friends as a mark of respect to his gpenius ; that it 
would not be large, and consequently might stand in « 
situation where there was not room for a larger. Uapn 
this it was answered, that, in consideration oftnese 
circumstances, perhaps five hundred pounds might be 
taken. A second remonstrance was made : a chapter 
was convened to consider the matter, and the final an- 
swer was that nothing less than a thousand pounds 
could be taken. 

If this be false it should be publicly contradicted, 
especially as any thing dishonorable will be readily be- 
lieved concerning St. Paul's, since lord Nelson's eofBn 
was shown there in the grave for a shilling a head— 
T«. M 2 
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architect ; st geometrical stiurcase, at the top of whicli 
the door closses with a tremendous sound ; the clock, 
whose huge bell in a calm day, ^en what little wind 
is stirring is from the east, may be heard five leagues 
over the p\ain at Windsor ; and a whispering gallery, 
the great amusement of children and wonder of women, 
and which is indeed. at first sufficiently startling. It is 
just below the dome j and when I was on the one side 
and my guide on the other, the whole breadth of the 
dome being between us, he shut-to the door, and the 
sound was like a peal of thunder rolling among the 
mountains. The scratch of a pin against the wall and 
the lowest whisper were distinctly heard across. The 
inside of the cupola is covered with pictures by a cer- 
tain Sir James Thomhill : they are too high to be seen 
distinctly from any place except tlie galleiy immedi- 
ately under them, and if there were nothing else to re- 
pay the trouble of ascent it would be labor in vain. 

Much as I had been impressed by the size of the 
building on first entering it, my sense of its magnitude 
was heightened by the prodigious length of tlie passa- 
ges which we traversed, and the seeming endlesness 
of the steps we mounted. We kept close to our con- 
ductor with a sense of danger : that it is dangerous to 
do otherwise was exemplified not long since by a per- 
son who lost himself here, and remained two days and 
nights in this dismal solitude. At length he reached 
one of the towers in the front ; to make himself heard 
was impossible ; he tied his handkerchief to his stick 
and hung it out as a signal of distress, which at last 
was seen from below, and he was rescued. The best 
plaj| in such cases would be to stop the clock, if the 
way to it could be found. 

In all other towers which I had ever ascended the 
ascent was fatiguing but no ways frightful. Stone 
steps winding round and round a stone pillar from the 
bottom up to tlie top, with just room to admit you be- 
tween the pillar and the wall, makes the limbs ache 
and the head giddy, but there is nothing to give a sense 
of danger. Here was a totally different scene i the 
ascent was up the cupola, by staircases and stages of 
wood, which liad all the seeming insecurity of fic«if- 
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foldinjBf. Projecting- beams hung with cobwebs and 
black with dust, the depth btlow, the extent of the 
gloomy dome within wiiich we were inclosed, and 
the light which just served to shew all this, sometimes 
dawning befoi* us, sometimes fading away behind, 
now slanting from one side, and now leaving us almost 
in litter darkness : of such materials you may conceive 
how terrifying a scene may be formed, and you know 
how delightful it is to contemplate images of terror 
with a sense of security. 

Having at last reached the summit of the dome, I 
was contented. The way up to the cross was by a 
ladder ; and as we could already sec as far as the eye 
could reach, there was nothing above to reward me for 
a longer and more laborious ascent. The old bird's- 
eye views which are now disused because they are out 
of fashion, were of more use than any thing which sup- 
plies their place : half plan, half picture, they gave an 
idea of the place which they represented more accu- 
rately than pictures, and more vividly than plans. I 
would have climbed St. Paul's, if it had been only to 
see London thus mapped below me, and though tliere 
had been nothing beautiful or sublime in the view ; few 
objects, however, are so sublime, if by sublimity we 
understand that which completely fills the imagination 
to the utmost measure of its powers, as the view of a« 
huge city thus seen at once : — house-roofs, the chim- 
neys of which formed so 'many turrets ; towers and 
steeples; the trees and gai'dens of the inns of court 
and the distant squares forming so many green spots in 
tlie map ; Westminster- Abbey on the one hand with 
Westminster-Hall, an object scarcely less conspicuous ; 
on tlie other the Monument, a prodigious column wor- 
thy of a happier occasion and a less lying inscription ; 
the Tower and the masts of the shipping rising behind 
it ; tlie river with its three bridges and all its boats and 
barges ; the streets immediately within view blacken- 
ed with moving swarms of men, and lines of carriages. 
To the north were Hempsted and Highgate on their 
eminences, southward the Surry hills. Where the city 
ended it was impossible to distmguish : it would have 
been more beautiful if, as at Madrid, tlie capital had 
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been circamscribed within its walls, and the open 
country had commenced immediately within its limits. 
In every direction the lines of houses ran out as far as 
the eye could follow tiiem, only the patches of g^reen 
were more frequently interspersed towards the extre- 
mity of the prospect, as the lines diverged farther from 
each other. It was a sight which awed me and made 
ine melancholy. I was looking down upon the habita- 
tions of a million of human beings ; upon tlie single spot 
whereon were crowded together more wealth, more 
splendor, more ingenuity, more worldly wisdom, and, 
idas ! more worldly blindness, poverty, depravity, dis- 
honesty and wretchedness, than upon any other spot in 
the whole habitable earth. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

State of the English Catholics. — Their prudent Silence in 
the Days of jacobinism > — The Church of JSngland 
jealous of the Dissenters^.'-^Riots in 1780.--^ Effects of 
the French Revolution. — The Re'estdblishTnertt of the 
Monastic Orders in England. — Number of Kunneries 
and Catholic Seminaries. — The Poor easily converted.-— 
Catholic Writers. — Br. Geddes, 

THE situation of the Catholics in England is far 
more favorable at present than it has been at any period 
since the unfortunate expulsion of James II. There 
is an opinion prevalent among freethinkers and schis- 
matics that intolerance is bad policy, and that religious 
principles hostile to an establishment will die away 
if they are not persecuted. These reasoners have for- 
gotten that Christianity was rooted up in Japan^ and 
that heresy was extirpated from Spain, by fire. The 
impolicy is in half measures. 

^So long as the Stuarts laid claiip to the crown, the 
Catholics were'jealously regarded as a party connect- 
ed with them ; and even the large class of Jacobites, 
as they were called, who adhered to the old family 
■a^ely from a principle of loyalty, being obstinat* 
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heretics, looked suspiciously upon their Catholic coad- 
jutors as men whose motives were diiferent, though 
they were engaged in the same cause. These men 
would never have attempted to restore the Stuarts if 
they had not believed that the Protestant church estab- 
lishment would remain undisturbed; they believed this 
firmly,— believed that a Catholic king would reign over 
a nation of schismatics and make no attempt at con- 
converting them ; so ignorant were they of the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism. But no sooner had the preten- 
der ceased to be formidable than the Catholics were 
forgotten, or considered as only a religious sect of 
less consequence in the state, and therefore less ob- 
noxious than any other, because neither numerous nor 
noisy. In fact the persecuting laws, though never 
enforced, were still in existence ; and the Catliolics 
themselves, as they had not forgotten their bloody 
eilects in former times, prudently persevered in si- 
lence. 

Fortunately for them, as soon as they had ceased to 
be objects of suspicion the Presbyterians became so. 
This body of dissenters had been uniformly attached 
to the Hanoverian succession ; but when that house 
was firmly established, and all danger from the Stuarts 
over, the old feelings beg^ri to revive, both on the part 
of the Crown and of the Nonconformists. What they 
call the connection between civil and religious freedom, 
or, as their antagonists say, between schism and re- 
bellion, made the court jealous of their numbers and 
of their principles. The clergy too, being no longer 
in danger from those whom they had dispossessed, 
began to fear those who would dispossess them ; they 
laid aside their controversy with the Catholics, and di- 
rected their harangues and writings against greater 
schismatics than themselves. During such disputes 
our brethren had nothing to do but quietly to look on, 
and rejoice that the kingdom of Beelzebub was divided 
against itself 

It ?9 true a violent insurrection broke out against 
them in the year 1780 ; but this was the work of the 
lowest rabble, led on by a madman. It did not origi- 
fiate in any previous feelings, for probably nine-tenths 
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of the mob had never heard of popery till they rioted 
to suppress it, and left no rankling behind : on Uie con* 
trary, as the Catholics had been wantonly and cruelly 
attacked, a sentiment of compassion for them was ex- 
cited in the more respectable part of the community. 
The French Revolution materially assisted the true 
reli^on. The English clergy, trembling for their own 
benefices, welcomed the emigrant priests as brethren, 
and, forgetting all their former ravings about Anti- 
christ and Babylon and the Scarlet Whore, lamented 
the downfal of religion in France. An outcry was 
raised against the more daring heretics at home, and 
the tide of>opular fury let loose tipon them. While 
this dread of Atheism prevailed, the Catholic priests 
obtained access every where ; and the tmiveraity of 
Oxford even supplied them with books from its own 
press. These noble confessors did not let the happy 
opportunityx pass by unimproved ; they sowed tlie 
seeds abundantly and saw the first fruits of the harvest 
But the most important advantage which has ever been 
obtained for the true religion, since its subversion, is 
the re-establishment of the monastic orders in this 
island, from whence they had so long been procribed. 
This great object has been effected with admirable 
prudence. A few nuns who had escaped fix>m the 
Atheistical persecution in France, were permitted to 
live together according to their former mode of life. It 
would have been cruel to have separated them, and 
their establishment was connived at as trifling in itself, 
and which would die a natural death with its mem- 
bers. But the Catholic families, rejoicing in this mani* 
fest interposition of Providence, made use of the op- 
portunity, and found no difficulty in introducing no- 
vices. Thus is good always educed from evil ; the 
irruption of the barbarous nations led to their 
conversion; the overthrew of the Greek empire 
occasioned the revival of letters in Europe: and 
the persecution of Catholicism in France has been 
the cause of its establishment in England ; the storm 
which threatened to pluck up this Tree of Life by its 
roots has only scattered abroad its seed. Not only 
have many conversions been effected, but even in ma- 
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ly instances ^e children of Protestants have been in« 
spired with such holy zeal that, heroically abandcming' 
the worid in spite of all the efforts of their deluded 
parents, they have entered and professed. Some of 
the -wiser heretics have seen to what these beginnings 
will lead ; but the answer to their representation^ has 
been, the vows may be taken at pleasure and broken 
at pleasure, for by the law of England such vows ^ 
not binding. As if any law could take away the moral 
obligation of a vow and neutraUze petjury ! May we 
not mdulge a hope that Uiis blindness is the work of 
God! 

There are at this time five Catholic colleges in Kng* 
land and two in Scotland, besides twelve schools and 
academies for the instruction of boys : eleven schools 
for females, besides what separate ones are kept by 
the English Benedictine nuns from Dunkirk ; the nuns 
of the Ancient English Community at Brussels ; the 
nuns from Bruges ; th§ nuns from Liege ; the Augus- 
tinian nuns from Louvain ; the English Benedictine 
nuns from Cambray; the Benedictine nuns from Ghent; 
those of the, same order from Montargis ; and the Do- 
minican nuns from Brussels : in all these communities 
tlie rules of the respective orders are observed, and 
novices are admitted j they are convents as well as 
schools. The Poor Clares have four establishments, 
in which only novices ure received, not scholars ; the 
Teresians three ; the Benedictine nuns one. Con- 
vents of monks are not so numerous ; and indeed in 
the present state of things secular clergy are better 
laborers in the vineyard ; the Carthusians, however, 
have an establishment in the full rigor of their rule. 
Who could have hoped to live to see tliese things in 
England ! 

The greater number of converts are made among 
the poor, who are always more easily converted than 
the rich, because their inheritance is not in this'world, 
and they enjoy so little h^ippiness here that they are 
more disposed to think seriously of securing it here- 
after. It is no difficult thing to make them set their 
hearts and their hopes upon heaven. Their own cler- 
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gy neglect them ; and when they behold any one aolio 
citoiM for their salvation^ without any interested mo- 
tire, an act of love towards them is so unexpected and 
80 unusual that their gratitude prepares the way for 
truth. The charity also which our holy religion so 
particularly enjoins produces its good eflfect ev^n on 
earth ; proselytes always abound in the neighbourhood 
of a wealthy Catholic family. Were the seminaries as 
active as tbey were in the days of persecution, and as 
liberally suj^Ued with means, it would not be absurd 
to hope for the conversion of this island, so long lost 
to the church. 

Another circumstance greatly in favor of the tnie 
religion is that there is no longer any dii&culty or dan- 
ger in publishing Catholic writings. They were for- 
merly proscribed and hunted out as vigilantly as pro- 
hibited books in our own country ; but now the press 
is open to them, and able defenders of the truth have 
appeared. This also has been managed skilfully. 7'o 
have openly attacked the heretical establishment might 
have attracted too much notice, and perhaps have 
excited alarm : nor indeed would the heretics have 
perused a work avowedly written with such a design. 
Accordingly the form of history has been used, a study 
of which the English are particularly fond. An excel- 
lent life of Cardinal Pole has been written, which ex- 
poses, the enormities of Henry VIII, and the charac- 
ter of the wretched Anna Boleyn. Another writer, 
in a history of Henry II, has vindicated the memory 
of that blessed Saint Thomas of Canterbury, who is 
so verified by all the English historians ; and Bishop 
Milner, still more lately, in a work upon antiquities, 
has ventured to defend those excellent prelates who 
attempted, under Philip and Mary, to save their coun- 
try from the abyss of heresy. 

A division for a short time among the Catholics them- 
selvesAvas occasioned by Dr. Geddes, a priest of great 
learning, but of the most irascible disposition and per- 
verse mind. This man began to translate the Scrip- 
tures anew ; and, as he avowed opinions destructive of 
their authority, as well as of revealed religiorij his bish- 
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Vp very properly interfered, forbade him to proceed^ 
and on his persisting suspended him for contumacy. He 
obstinately went on, and lived to publish t\iro volumee 
of the text and a third of notes ; the notes consist whol- 
ly of verbal criticism, and explain nothing, and the lan-» 
guage of the translation is such as almost to justify a 
suspicion that he intended to debase the holy writings, 
and render them odious. As long as he lived he found 
a patron in Lord Petre ; but his books are now selling 
at their just value, that is, as waste paper j and if his 
name was not inserted in the Index £xpurgatorius, it 
would be forgotten. 

Pope and Dryden, tlie two greatest English poets, 
were both Catholics, though the latter h^a been edu- 
cated in the schism. 
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Kuniber of Sects in England, all appealing To the Scrip-^ 
tures. — Puritans.'— Nofijurors.' — Hise of Socinianistn^ 
and its probable Do%wjal. 

THE heretical sects in this country are so nume- 
rous, that an explanatory dictionary of their names has 
been published. They form a curious list ! Arminians, 
Socinians, Baxt^ans, Prfesbyterians, New Americans, 
SabelUans, Lutherians, Moravians, Swedenborgians, 
Athanasians, Episcopalians, Arians, SabbataHans, Tri- 
nitarians, Unitarians, Millenarians, Necessarians, Sub- 
lapsarians, Supralapsarians, Antinomians, Hutchin* 
sonians, Sandemanians, Muggletonians, Baptists, Ana- 
baptists, Paedobaptists, Methodists, Papists, Universa- 
lists, Calvinists, Materialists, Destructionists, Brovim- 
ists. Independents, Protestants, Hugonots, Nonjurors, 
Seceders, Hemhu|ters, Dunkers, Jumpers, Siiakers, 
and Quakers, &c. &c. &c.* A precious nomenclature ! 

* It must surely be superfluous to make any com- 
ment upon the ignorant or insolent manner in whick 
N 
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only to be paralleled by the catalogue of the Philistines 
in • Sanson Nazareno,t or the musterroU of Anna de 
Santiago's DevilS)t under Acquias, Brum and Acatu, 
lieutenant-generals to Lucifer himself. 

This endless confusion arises from the want of some 
surer standard of faith than Reason and the Scriptures, 
to one or both of which all the schismatics appeal, 
making it Uieir boa«t that they allow no other author- 
'^ity. Reason and the Scriptures ! Even one of their 
own bishops calls Reason a box of quicksilver, and 
says that it is like a pigeon's neck, or a shot^silk, ap- 
pearing one color to me, and another to you who 
stand in a different light. And for the Scriptures well 
have they been likened to a nose of wax, which every 
finger and thumb may tweak to the fkshion of theic 
own fancy. You may well suppose how perversely 

synonymous appellations are here classed as different 
sects. The popish author seems to have aimed at 
something like wit by arranging them in rhymes ; — as 
this could not be preserved in the translation, and it 
is a pity any wit should be lost, the original, such as 
it is, follows : — *' Arminianos, Socinianos, Baxterianost 
Presbiterianosy Nuchas Atnericanos, Sabelliano^, Lutera- 
nos, MoravianoSf Sviedcnborgianost Athanasianoty £pis' 
copattanos, Arianos, Sabbatarianos, Trinitariano^y Uni' 
tarianosy Milienarianos, Necessarianos, Sublapsarianosy 
^upralapsarianoSf Antimoniaiws, Jfutchi/isonianos, San* 
deonanianoSi MuggletonianoSf Baptistas, Anabaptistas^ 
Padobaptistas, Methodistas, Papistasy Unwersalistas^ 
Cahinistas, Materialistas, DestrvctionUtas, Broumistasy 
Ifidepcndantei, Protestantes, Hugonotos Nonjureros, Sc' 
cedtros, ITernhutteros, Dunieros, yuTnperos. Shakerosy 
y ^ahros." — The author, to make these names look 
as uncouth and protentous as possible, has not trans- 
lated several which he must have understood, and has 
retained the w and /§. — Tr. 

f Tliese allusions are probably well understood in 
Spain ; but here, as in many other instances, the 
translator must confess his ignorance, and regret that 
ke can give no explanation. — Tr. 
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those heretics will wrest the spirit, who have not scru- 
pled to corrupt the letter of the Gospel. In many edi- 
tions of the English Bible ye has been substituted for 
^e; Acts vi. 3. the Presbyterians havinjr bribed the 
printer thus to favor their heresy. Were you to hear 
the stress which some of these Puritans lay upon the- 
necessity of perusing the Scriptures, you might sup- 
pose, they had adopted the Jewish notion, that the 
first thing which God himself does e\'ery morning is 
to read three hours in the Bible. 

You said to me. Examine into the opinions of the 
different heretics and you will be in no danger of 
heresy ; and you requested me to send you full ac- 
counts ©f all that I should see, learn, or think during 
this inquiry as the main confession you should require. 
The result will prove that your confidence was not 
misplaced ; that nothing could teach me so feelingly 
the blessing of healthy as a course of studies in an in- 
firmary. 

Many ef the names of this hydra brood need no 
explanation ; the others i shall explain as I understand 
them, and Nthose which are left untouched you may 
consider as too insignificant in their numbers, or in 
their points of difference, to require more than the 
mere insertion of their titles in the classification of 
heresies. The Dunkers and Sandemonians, the Bax- 
terians and Muggletonians, •may<kbe left in obscurity 
with thie Tascadrogiti and Ascodrogiti, the Perticon- 
asaiti -of old, the Passalaronciti, and Artotyriti, of 
whom St Jerome might well 6ay : Magh portenta 

Some of these sects differ from the establishment 
in discipline only, others "both in doctrine and disci- 
pline ; they are either political or fanatical or both. In 
all cases it maybe remarked that the dissenting minis- ^ 
ters, as they are called, are more zealous than the 
regular clergy; because they either choose their pro- 
fession for conscience sake, or take it up as a trade, in- 
fluenced either by enthusiasm or knavery, which are 
so near akin and so much alike tliat it is generally 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to distinguish one 
iccm the other. 
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When the schism was fairly established in this 
island by the accursed Elizabeth, all sorts of heresies 
sprung up like weeds in a neglected field. The new 
estabhshment paid its court to the new head of the 
church by the most slavish doctrines ; the more abject, 
^he more were they unlike the principles of the Cath- 
olic religion and also to the political tenePts of the non- 
conformists. The consequence was, a strict unioi^ 
between the clergy and the crown ; while, on the 
other hand, all thk fanatics, however at variance in 
other points, were connected by their common hatred 
of this double tjrranny. Elizabeth kept them down by 
the Inquisition : she martyred the Catholic teachers, 
and put the Puritans to a slower death, by throwing 
them in dungeons and leaving them to rot there amid 
their own excrement. They strengthened during the 
reign of her timorous successor, and overthrew the 
monarchy and hierarchy together under Charles the 
martyr of the English schismatical church. Then 
they quarrelled among themselves ; and one party, dis- 
appointed of affecting its own establishment, brought 
back Charies II who ruled them with a rod of iron. 
A little, prudence in James would have restored Eng- 
land to the bosom of the church $ but he offended the 
clergy by bis precipitance, forced them to coalesce 
with the Dissenters and lost his crown. His father's 
fate was before his eyes, and he feared to lose his 
head also ; but had he been bold enough to set it at 
stake, and been as willing to be a martyr as he was to 
be a confessor, a bloodier civil war might have been 
excited in England than in Ireland ; England might 
have been his by conquest as well as birth, and the re- 
ligion of the conqueror imposed upon the people. 

This revolution occasioned a ne wschism. From the 
time of their establishment, the clergy had been preach- 
ing the doctrines of absolute power and passive obedi- 
ence ; that kings govern by a right divine, and,*there- 
fore, are not amenable to man for their conduct. These 
principles had taken deep root in consequence of Uie 
general fear and hatred against the Calvinists. No in- 
considerable portion of the clei^, therefore, however 
heartily they dreaded the restoration of what they cal* 
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led Popery by James, could not in conscience assent to 
the accession of William : indeed, the more sincerely 
they had deprecated tl>e former danger, the less could 
they reconcile their really tender consciences to the re- 
volution. They therefore resigned, orrather were dis-. 
placed from, their sees and benefices and lingered 
about half a century as a distinct sect under the title of 
Nonjurors. These men were iess dangerous to the 
new government than they who, having the same opi- 
nions without the same integrity, tooktheoatii^ of alle- 
giance and washed them down with secret bumpers to 
King James. But great part of the clergy sincerely 
acquiesced in the Whig principles ; and this number 
was continually increasing as long as such principles 
were the fashion of the court. Of this the government 
were well aware : they let the malcontents* alone, 
knowing that where the carcase is there will the 
crows be gathered together ; and in tliis case it so 
happened that the common frailty and the common 
sense of mankind coincided. 

I have related in my last how the Dir.sentei-s, froiji 
tiie republican tendency of their principles, became 
again obnoxious to government during the present 
reign : the ascendancy of the did churcli and tory j^ar- 
ty, and the advantages which have resulted to the 
tnie religion. Their internal state has undergone as 
gi'eat a change. One part of them has insensibly laps- 
ed into Socinianism a heresy, till of late years, almost 
unknown in England ; and into this party all the in- 
differentists from other sects, who do not choose, for 
political motives, to join the establisliment naturally 
fall. The establishment itself furnishes a supply by 
the falling off of those of its members, who, inthepro- 
pi-ess of inquiry, discover that the church of England 
IS neither one thing nor the other ; that in matters of 
religion all must rest upon faith, or upon reason ; ar.d 
have unhappily preferred the sandy foundation of ha- 
man wit. Crede ut inteiiigas, noli intelUgjere ut credas, ig 
the wise precept of St. Augustine ; but these heretics 

• Don Manuel seems not to recollect Dr. Sacheve- 
:rel, or not to have heard of him. — Ta. 
.N.2 
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have dliScarded the fathers as well as the saints! 
These become Socinians ; and though many of them 
do not stop here in the career of unbelief, they still fre- 
quent the meeting houses, and are numbered amonj^ 
the sect. WiLli these all the hydra brood of Arianisni 
and Pelagianism, and all the aiiti-calvinist Dissenters 
have united ; each preserving its own peculiar tenets^ 
but all agreeing in their abhorrence of Calvinism, their 
love of unbounded freedom of opinion, and, in conse- 
quence, their hostility to any church establishment. 
All, however, by tliis union and still more by the 
medley of doctrines which are preached, as the pulpit 
happens to be 611ed by a minister of one persuasion op 
the other, are insensibly modified and assimilated to 
each other ; and this assimilation will probably become 
complete as the older members, who were more rigid- 
ly trained in the orthodoxy of heterodoxy, drop off*. A 
body will remain respectable for riches, numbers, eru- 
dition and talents, but without zeal and without gene^ 
rosity ; and they will fall asunder at no very remote 
period, because they do not aifoixl their ministers sti- 
pends sufficient for the decencies of life. The church 
must be kept together by a golden chain ; and this, 
which is typically true of the true church, is literally 
applicable to every false one. These sectarians caU 
themselves the enlightened part of the Dissenters ; but 
the children of Mammon are wiser in their generation 
than such children of light. 

From this party, therefore, the church of England 
has nothing to fear ; though of late years its hpstility 
has been erringly directed against tiiem. They are 
rather its allies, than its enemies, an axlvanced guard, 
who have pitched tlieir camp upon the very frontiers 
of infidelity, and exert themselves in combating the 
unbelievers on one hand and the Calvinists on the 
other. They have tlie fate of Servetus for their warn, 
ing, which the followers of Calvin justify, and are 
ready to make their precedent. Should these sworn 
foes to the establishment succeed in overthrowing it,^ 
a bumt-offerlng of anti-trinitarians would be the fii-st 
Ulumiqation for tbe victory, 
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Watering Placet. — J'astefor the Picturesque.^^JEncomien- 

das. 

THE English mip^te as rei^larly as rooks. Home 
sickness is a disease which has do existence in a cer* 
tain state of civilization or of luxuiy, and instead of it 
these islanders are subject to periodical fits of what I 
shall beg leave to call oikophobia^ a disorder with which 
physicians are perfectly well acquainted, though it 
may not yet have been catalogued in the nomenclature 
ofnosology. 

In old times, that is to say two centuries ago, mine* 
ral springs were the. only places of resort. Now the 
Nereids have as many votaries as the Naiads, and the 
triben of wealth and fashion swai*m doWn to the sea 
coast as punctually as the land crabs in the West-In- 
dies march the same way. These people, who have 
unquestionably the best houses of any people in Eu- 
rope, and more conveniences about them to render 
home comfortable, crowd tliemselves into the nan-ow 
apartments and dark streets of a little country town, 
just at that time of the year when instinct seems to 
make us, like the lark, desirous of as much sky-room 
as possible. The price they pay for these lodgings is 
exorbitant; the more expensive the place, the more 
numerous are the visitors ; for the prida of wealth is 
as ostentatious in this country as ever the pride of 
birth has been elsewhere. In their haunts, however, 
these visitors are capricious ; they frequent a coast 
some seasons in succession, like herrings, and then 
desert it for some other with as little apparent motive 
as the fish have for varying their track. It is fashion 
which influences thetfl, not the beauty of the place, 
not the desirableness of the accommodations, not the 
convenience of the shore for their ostensible purpose, 
bathing. Wherever one of the queen bees of fashion 
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aUghts, a whole swarm follows her. They go into ]3» 
country for the sake of seeing company, not for retire- 
ment ; and in all this there is more reason than you 
perhaps have yet imagined. 

The fact is, that in these heretical countries parents 
have but one way of disposing of their daughters, and 
in that way it becomes less and less easy to dispose df 
them ever)' year, because the modes of living become 
continually more expensive, the number of adventurera 
in every profession yearly increases, and of course 
every adventurer's chance of success is proportionably 
diminished. They who have daughters take them to 
tiiese public places to look for husbands-; and there is 
no indelicacy in this ; because others, who liave no 
such motive for ff^uenting them, go likewise in con- 
sequence of the fashion, or of habits which they have 
acquired in their younger days. This is so general, 
that Iiealth has almost ceased to be the pretext. Phy- 
sicians, indeed, still send those who have more com- 
plaints than they can cure, or so few that they can dis- 
cover none, to some of the fashionable spas which are 
supposed to be niedicinal because they are nauseous ; 
they still send the paral3i;ic to find relief at Bath, or to 
lx)ok for it, and the consumptive totlie at the Hot weHs ; 
yet even to these places more persons go in quest of 
pleasure than of relief, and tlie parades and pump- 
rooms there exhibit something morelike the Dance of 
Death than has ever perhaps been represented else- 
where in real IHe. 

There is another way of passing the summer, which 
IS equally, if not more, fashionable. Within the last 
thirty years a taste forthe picturesque has sprung up.; 
and a course of summer travelling is now looked upon 
to be as essential as ever a course of spring physic was 
in old times. While one of the flocks of fashion mii 
grates to tlie sea-coast, another flics off to the moun- 
tains of Wales, to the lakes in the northern provinces, 
or to Scotland ; some to mineraioglze, some to bota- 
nize, some to take views of the country ; — all to study 
the picturesque, a new science for which a new lan- 
guage has been formed, and, for which the English 
lave discovered a new sense in themselves, which as- 
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Buredly vras not possessed by tbeir fathers. This is 
one of the customs to which it suits a stranger to con* 
form. My business is to see the country and^ to con- 
fess the truth, I have myself caught something oVthls 
passion for the picturesque from conversation, from 
books, and still more from the beautiful landscapes in 
water colors> in which the English excel all otlier n^ 
tions. 

To the lakes then I am preparing to set out. D. will 
be my companion. We go by the way of Oxford, Bir« 
mingham, and Liverpool; and return by York and 
Cambridge, designing to travel by stage over the less 
interesting provinces, and, when we reach the land of )( , 
C lakes^ to go on foot, in the true picturesque costume, CCL i< f> 
witl'i'a knapsack slung over the shoulder. I am smil- 
ing at the elevation of yours, and the astonishment in 
your arched brows. £ven so : it is thd custom in 
England. Young Englishmen have discovered that 
they can walk as well as the well-girt Greeks in the 
days of old, and they have taught me the use of my legs. 
I have packed up a box o£ enconiiendcu, to go during 
my absence by the Sally, the captain of which has pro- 
mised to deposit it safely with our friend Baltazar. 
One case of razors is for my father; they are of the 
very best fabric ; my friend Benito h^ never wielded 
such instruments since first he took man by the nose. I 
have added a case of lancets for Benito himself at his 
own request ; and, in addition, the newest instrument 
for drawing- teeth; remembering the last grinder 
which he dislocated for me, and obeying the precept of 
returning good for evil. The cost stands' over to my 
own charity score, and I shall account for it with my 
confessor. Padre Antonio will admit it as alms, it be- 
ing manifestly designed to save my neighbors from the 
pains of purgatory upon eartli. The lamp is infinitely 
superior to any thing you have ever seen in our own 
country ; but England is the land of ingenuity. I have 
written such particular instructions that there can be 
no difficulty in using it. The smaller parcel is Donna 
Isabel's commission. If she ask how I like the En- 
H^lish ladies, say to her, in the words of the Romance--* 
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Que no quiero amores 

£n Inglaterra, 
Pues otros mejores* 
Tcngo yo en mi tierra. 
The case of sweetmeats is Mrs. J— *s present to my 
mother. There is also a hamper of cheese, the choicest 
which could be .procured. One, with the other case 
of razors, you will send to Pitdre Antonio, and tell 
bim that in this land of heresy I shall be as mindAil 
•f my faith as of my £iends. 
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journey to Oxford.''-^tage'Co<ich Travelling and Company, 

Thursday, July 1. 
THE stage-coach in which we had taken our places 
was to start at six- We met at the inn and saw our 
trunks safely stowed in .the boot, as they called a great 
receptacle fol* baggage, under the coachman's feet : 
this is a necessary precaution for travellers in a place 
where rogues of every description swarm, and in a case 
were neglect would be as mischievous as knavery. 
There were two other passengers, who, with our- 
selves, filled the coach. The one was evidently a mem- 
ber of the university ; the other a fat vulgar woman, 
who had stored herself with cakes, oranges, and cor- 
dials for the journey. She had with hera large bundle 
which she would not trust in the boot, and which was 
too big to go -in the seat ; so she carried it upon her 
lap. A man, and woman, who had accompanied her 
to the inn, stood by the coach till it set off ; relations 
they seemed to be, by the familiar manner in which 
they spoke of those to whom she was returning; sending 
their love to one, and requesting to hear of another, 
and repeating * Be sure you let us know you are got 
safe,' till the very last minute. The machine started 

, * That I want no loves in England, because I havs 
«ther4>etter ones in my own counti-y. — Tb^ 
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ti^ithin a few minutes of the time appointed ; the coach- 
man smacked his whip, as if proud of his dexterity, 
and we rattled over the stones with a fearful velocity ; 
ibr he was driving four horses. In Piccadilly he stop- 
ped at another inn, where all the western stages call 
as they enter or go out of town : here we took in 
another cargo of parcels, two passengers mounted the 
roof, and we once more proceeded. 

We left town by tie great western road, the Same 
way I had entered. It was a great relief when wo 
exchanged thevicdent jolting over the stones for steady 
motion on a graveFroad; but the paved ways wer<J 
met with again in all the little towns and townlets ; 
and as these, for a considerable distance, almost join 
each other it was a full hour before we felt ourselves 
fairly in the country. Several stages passed us within 
a few miles of London, on their way up : they had . 
been travelling all night ; yet such are their regularity 
and emulation, that though they had come ab&ut^thirty 
leagues, stopped at different places, not one was moro 
than ten minutes distance ^ipart from anotlier. 

Englishmen are not very social to strangers. Our 
fellow-traveller composed himself to sleep in the cor- 
ner of the coach; but women are more communicative, 
and the good lady gave us her whole history before we 
arrived at the end of the first stage ; hovj she had been 
to see her sister who lived in the Borough^ and was 
now returning, home ; that she had been to both the 
play-houses, Astley's amphitheatre, and the Royal cir- 
cus ; had seen the crown and the lions at the Tower, 
and the elephants at Exeter 'Change ;. and that on the 
night of the illumination she had been out tiU half after 
two o'clock, but never could g^t within sight of M. Ot- 
to's house. I found that it raised me considerably in 
her estimation when I assured her that I had been 
more fortunate, and had actually seen it. She then ex- 
ecrated all who did not like Ithe peace, told me what 
tlie price of bread had been during the war and how it 
had fallen ; expressed a hope that Hollands and French 
brandy would fall also ; spoke with complacency of 
Bonniprat, as she called him, and asked whether we lo- 
ved him as well in our country as tlie people in £ng- 
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land loved king George. On my telUng her thai I tru 
a Spaniard, not a Frenchman, she accommodated her 
conversation accordingly, said it was a good thingtobe 
at peace with Spain, because Spanish annatto anid jar 
raisins came from that countryt and inquired how Spa- 
nish Uckorice was made, and if the people -wer'nt pa* 
pists and never read in the Bible. You must not blame 
roe for boasting of a lady's favors, if I say my answers 
were so satisfactory that I was pressed to partake of 
her cakes and oranges. 

We (breakfasted at Slough, the second stage ; a lit- 
tle town which seems to be chiefly supported by its 
inns. The room into which we were shown was not so 
well furnished as those which were reserved for trav- 
ellers in chaises : in other respects we were quite as 
well served, and perhaps more expeditiously. The 
breakfast service was on the table and the kettle boil- 
ing. When we paid the reckoning, the woman's share 
was divided among us; it is the custom in stage 
coaches, that if there be but one woman in company 
the other passengers pay for her at the inns. 

We saw Windsor distinctly on the left, standing on 
a little eminence, a flag upon the tower indicating that 
the royal family were there. Almost under it were the 
pinnacles of Eton college, where most of the young no- 
bility are educated immediately under the sovereign's 
eye. An inn was pointed out to me by the road side 
where a whole party, many years ago, were poisoned 
by eating food which had been prepared in a copper 
vessel. The country is flat, or little divtrsifled witli 
risings, beautifully verdant, though with far more un- 
cultivated ground than you would suppose could possi- 
bly be permitted so near to such a metropolis. The fre- 
quent towns, the number of houses by the road side, 
and the apparent comfort and cleanliness of all the tra- 
vellers whom we met, and the gentlemen's seats, as 
they are called, in sight, every one of which was men- 
tioned in my Book of the Roads, kept my attention 
perpetually alive. All the houses are of brick ; and I 
did not see one which appeared to be above half a cen- 
tury old. 



We crossed the Thames over Maidenhead-biridge^ 
so called from the near town, where a head of one of 
the eleven thousand virgins was once venerated. Here 
the river is rather beautiful than majestic ; indeed no- 
thing larger than barges navigate it above London. 
Tlie bridge is a handsome stone pile, and the prospect 
on either hand delightful ; but chiefly up the river, 
vrhere many fine seats are situated on the left bank 
amid hanging woods. As the day was very fine, D. 
pi'oposed that we should mount the roof ; to which I 
assented, not without some little secret perturbation ; 
and to confess the truth, for a few minutes, I repented 
my temerity. We sate upon the bare roof, immediate- 
ly in fix>nt, our feet resting upon a harrow shelf which 
ypxs fastened behind the coachman's scat, and being fur- 
ther or closer as the body of the coach was jolted^ 
sometimes it swung from under us and at others squee- 
zed the foot back. There was only a low iron rail on 
each side to secure us, or rather to hold by, for other- 
wise it was no security. At first it was fearful to look 
down over the driver, upon four lioi'ses going with sach 
rapidity, or upon the rapid motion of the wheels imme- 
diately below us ; but I soon lost all sense of danger, 
or to speak more truly, found that no danger existed 
except in imagination ; for if I sate freely, and feared 
Kothing, there was in reality nothing to fear. 

The Oxford road branches off here from the great 
Western one, in a northerly direction. A piece of 
-waste which we crossed, called Maidenhead Tliicket, 
though now not woodland as the name implies, was for- 
merly infamous for robberies ; and our coacliman ob- 
served that it would recover its old reputation, as soon 
as the soldiers and sailors were paid off. 1 l»ave heard 
apprehensions of this kind very generally expressed. 
The soldiers have little or no money when they are dis- 
charged, and the sailors soon squander what they may 
have. There will of course be many who cannot find 
employment, and some who will not seek it. Indeed, 
the sailors talk with the greatest composure of land- 
jnrivateering, as they call highway robbery : and, it 
most be confessed, that their habits of privateering by 
O 
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sea are very well adapted to remove all scruples cencer^ 
ning meum and turnn. 

At Henley we came in si^t of the Thames again,— 
still the same quiet and beautiful stream : the view as 
we descended a long hill was exceedingly fine ; the n- 
ver was wiiiding below, a fine stone bridge across it, 
and a large and handsome town immediately on the 
other side ; a town, indeed, considerably larger than 
any which we had passed. The stage coaches are ad- 
mirably managed ; relays of horses* are ready at eveij 

* It is hoped some of our American stage propria* 
tors wUl improve their establishments : for which tt^; 
is too much need. — From New- York to PhiladelpHia 
may be found, perhaps, the viorst road and least atteo- 
tion with the be^t charges in the United States. 

Scarce a mile of our roads but is infested with one or 
snore rum-shops t at each of which the stage driver is 
•compelled to stop and ^nattr — and get his fee — ^a 4ram. 
Some time since at the Hook a person complained to 
the driver that there was not room in the stage as it was 
already full ; ** stop a little" said he coolly "till I pack 
them away." After riding a whole night with as ma- 
ny as could be packed in the stage — one of whom was 
|. At n, Esq. of this city — and within a short dis- 
tance of Hartford where the stage was to put iip, just 
at break of day it was stopped by the driver — a we* ^(ad 
— at one of these taverns. After considerable noise, 
and time spent, the house was opened and in he went 
to have a fire made and warm himself Indeed the 
cooltiess of til is man was very remarkable as all the cal- 
lings, and repeated solicitations, of the passengers to pro- 
ceed did not in the least discompose him— he first suffer- 
ed them to warm themselves by their bellowingjleast iAe/ 
might take cold— and to cool again before he started: 
that it might not be said he was travelling in bad com- 
pany. In Boston^ at Lampheare's, two gentlemen af- 
ter taking seats in the southern stage, were informed 
by the bar-keeper that it would not call elsewiiere 
for them ; therefore it was necessary to lodge in ih« 
ksuse. — After being conducted up as high as the roof 
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post ; as soon as the coach drives up they are brought 
out, and we are scarcely detained ten minutes. Th* 
coachman seems to know every body along the road ; 
lie drops a parcel at one door, nods to a -woman at ano- 
ther, delivers a message at a third, and stops at a fourth 
to receive a glass of spirits or a cup of ale, which has 
been filled for him as soon as tlie sound of his wheels 
was beard. In fact, he lives upon the road and is at 
liome when upon his coach-box. 

would permit they were deposited in a place contain- 
ing- several beds, as tliey were called, and in the morn- 
ing were charged 50 cents each for their lodging — ^for- 
tunately they did lodge, for had they fallen from that 
height they would have never told of it But they were 
deceived ; the stage would have called at any house in 
Boston. — Indeedir<3mProvidence,or Newport,to Boston 
acid so on to Portland in Maine,no country^ affords better 
stages — ^theirs are literally coaches — ^none more oareful 
and obliging drivers — or so good roads. It is much to 
the credit of the conductors of these estaMishments 
that all the men, employed at the different stage-offices, 
are as civil in their demeanor as decent in their ap- 
pearance — no fear need be entertained by a traveller 
lor his baggage : it is only necessary to point out his 
trunks to the attendai^bs and intimate his wish respect- 
ing them, and he may rest satisfied every thing will 
be safe. 

These people appear in general to have yet to learn 
that every traveller should be considered as legal sub- 
ject for pillage, and plundered accordingly— even a 
porter does not think it his duty to charge more for car- 
rying a trunk than it is worth — ^in New- York, a gentle- 
man would certainly be insuHedby tlie porter if he was 
to offer him less than four times his just due.— Stag^ 
proprietors should consider it their duty to prevent these ' 
impositions, and it is in their power to check them — a 
stranger neither can nor will — ^he submits to them and 
repeats them abroad. In some places in the eastern 
states their cookery as well as their charges may be im-» 
proved — at Lampheare's, however, it is said both ar^ 
i;ood— *certainly on€ is. — Am. £d. 
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The coutUry improved after we left Henley ; it be- 
came more broken with hills, bettercultivated, and bet- 
ter wooded. It is impossible not to like tlie villas, sq 
much opulence and so much ornament is visible about 
them, but it is also impossible not to wish that the do- 
mestic architecture of Eng^hmd were in a better taste. 
Dinner was ready for us at Nettlebed : it was a very 
, good one ; nor was there any thing to complain of, ei* 
cept the strange custom of calling for wine which you 
know to be bad and paying an extravagant price for 
what you woidd rather not drinlc The coachman left 
us here, and received from each person a shilling as a 
gratuity which he bad well deserved. We now resum- 
ed ourplaces in the inside : dinner had made our male 
companion better acquainted with us, and he became 
conversable. When he knew what countryman I was, 
he made many inquiries respecting Salamanca ; the 
only one of our universities with which the English 
seem to be acquainted, and which, 1 believe, theiy know 
only from Gil Bias. I do not think he had ever before 
heard of Alcala ; hxM, he listened very attentively to 
what I told him, and politely offered me his services in 
Oxford, telling us lie was a fellow of Lincoln, and insis- 
ting that we should breakfast with him the following 
morning. 

At Nettlebed we passed over what is said to be the 
highest ground in England, I know not with whattrutby 
but certainly with little apparent probability. We could 
have ascended little upon the whole since we had left 
London, and were travelling upon level ground. About 
five o'clock we came in sight of Oxford, and I resumed 
my place on the roof This was by no means the best 
approach to the city, yet I never beheld any thing more 
impressive, more in character, more what it should be 
than these pinnacles, and spires, and towers, and dome 
rising amid thick groves. It stands on a plain, and the 
road in 'the immediate vicinity is through open com 
fields. We entered by a stately bridge overtlie Cher- 
well; Magdalen tower, than which nothinff can be more 
beautiful, stands at the end and we looked down upon 
the ahady walks pf Mag;dalen coUe^. The coach 
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drove half -wsty up the High-street, and stopped at the 
Aii|^14nn. 
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Migh-stre&i Oxford.'-^Dres* of the Oxontan^.'-^Chrisf 

Church H^alk.-^Friar BacorCs Study. — JJncoln College. 

— Balhl. — Trinity. — Wew College. — Saint ^ohn^s.-r-' 

Mode of Living at the Colleges. — Servitor s.-^Summer 

JLightniag. 

D. has a relation at <hic of the colleges, to whom he 
<lispatched a note immediately upon our arrival. By 
Ifae time tea was ready he was with us. It must be 
jadmittedj that though the English are in general in- 
hospitable towards toreigners, no people can be more 
^courteous to those who are properly introduced. The 
young student told us that he should show us the uni- 
versity with as much pleasure as we could see it ; for 
iie luui abstained from visiting many things himself, 
till he should have a lion to take witli him. Upon in- 
ijuiring the meaning of this strange term, I fofund that 
1 was a lion myself; it is the name for a>«tranger in 
Oxford. 

iTie High-street, in which our inn is situated, is 
«aid to be the finest street in Europe. The CiUle de 
Alcala is longer, broader, straighter, and, were the 
trees in the Prado of tolerable size it wouldhave-a 
finer termination. In point of fine buildings, I should 
suppose no street can be compared with this : but the 
whole cannot be seen at once, because it is not suffi- 
^ently straight. 

The dress of the collegians is picturesque : that 
which the great body of students wear is not unlike 
that of a secular priest. The cap is square, worn dia- 
gDiially, covered with black cloth, and has a silk tas- 
sel in the middle : noblen>en have the tassel of gold. 
It is graceful, but inconvenient, beingofno use against 
sun, wind, or rain. Every degree has its distinguisli- 
i»fi: hftbit ; they are not numerous, and all are of the 
02 
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same color. 1 was the more sensible of the !ieftuty of 
tliis collegiate costume, as cloaks are not worn in this 
country : there are no monastics, and the clergy are 
not to be distinguished from the laity ; so tliat there 
is a total want of drapery in the dress of Englishmen, 
every where, except in the universities. 

We went after tea to a walk belonging to the col- 
lege of Christ Church, a foundation of the famoin 
Wolsey who thus ?nade some compensation to litera- 
ture, and as he thouijht to the church, for the injury 
he had done them. The foundation has been grcatl/ 
increase<l ; — ^it has a modern square, finely built, with 
a modem gateway leading to it ; but modern build- 
ings ai'c not in keeping with the monastic character of 
the place. Our monasteries, indeed, are rarely or 
never so beautiful las these colleges : these are light* 
er, without being the less venerable in appeavance, 
and haye that propriety about them which character* 
izes every thing English. The greater pju't of 'Christ 
Church college is ancient ; nothing can be finer thaa 
the great gateway, the great square, and the open 
ascent to the refectory, though the great square is 
debased by a little miserable fountain of green and 
stinking water in the centre, so pitiful that the fa- 
mous Manneie of Brussels might well be placed in the 
midst of it, as the appropriate god of the puddle. 

The walk belonging to this college is truly beauti- 
ful ; a long avenue of fine old elms, whose boughs 
form a perfect arch in the vista, well exemplifying the 
hypothesis that Gothic church architecture was de- 
signed to immitate the places where tlie Pagan Goths 
worshipped in the forest. At the termination of the 
walk a narrower way ti*ends off, and winds roimd 
a large meadow by the side of the Isis, a river as 
much celebrated by the English poets, as the Mondego 
by the Portuguese. Nothing could be conceived more 
cheerful than the scene : a number of pleasure-boats 
were gliding in all directions upon this clear and rapid 
stream ; some with spread sails ; in otiiers the caps 
and tassels of the students formed a curious contrast 
with their employment at the oar. Many of the small- 
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«r boats had only a single person in each ; and in some 
<^ these he sat face -forward, leaning back as in a chair, 
and plying with both hands a double-bladed oar in al- 
ternate strokes ; so that his motion was like the path 
of a serpent. One of these canoes is, I waiS assured, so 
exceedingly light that a man can carry it ; but few per- 
sons are skilful or venturous enough to use it. Just 
•where tlie river approaches nearest to the city, an old 
indented bridge stretches across, and a little fall cuts 
<kfFall commimication by boats with the upper part. 
Several smaller 'bridges overbranchcs of the river were 
in siglit, on some of which houses are built. On one of 
these fbrmeiiy stood the study of Roger Bacon, the 
celebrated Franciscan. It was said, tliat whenever a 
•wiser than he should pass under it it would fall upon 
fus head. 1 know not whether he who ordered its de- 
molition was under any personal apprehensions, but it 
fcas been puKed down not many years ago. It might , 
Itare stood another millenium before the prediction 
'would have been accomplished. 

Our land view was not less interesting, nor less 
cTuecrfiiT, than that towards the water. The, winding 
-walk was planted with trees well disposed in groups, 
»«I all flourishing in a genial soil and climate ; some 
poplars among them are of remarkable growth. Here 
the-students were seen in great numbers ; some with 
ft>wing gowns, others having rolled them up behind, 
«lJ)ers again with the folds gathered up and flung lose- 
ly over the ai'm. Spires, and towers, and pinnacles, 
and the great dome of the Radcliflfe library, appeared 
©ver the high elms. The banks of llyssus, and the 
_groves of Academus, could never have presented a 
jBght more beautiful. 

We walked till nine o'clock was announced by Great 
Tom, as the bell of Christ Church college is called r 
probably the last bell in the kingdom which has been 
Ifaptized. It is of great size, and its tone full and sonc^ 
jnus. This is the supper hour in the colleges, after 
which the gates are shut. The names of those students 
wl)o return late are taken down, and reported to the 
Blaster J and if the irregularity be often repeated tiu5 
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offender receives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here vithout severity ; I heard no coro« 
plaint of dicipline from the young men, and the tutors 
on their part have as little reason to be displeased. 

TJie next morning when I awoke so many bells were 
chiming for church service, that for a while I wonder- 
ed where I was and could not immediately believe 
myself to be in England. We breakfasted with our 
fellow-traveller at Lincoln. This is a small and gloomy 
college ; but our friend's apartments far exceeded ia 
convenience and propriety any which I have ever seen 
in a convent The tea-kittle was kei)t boiling on a 
chafing-dish ; the butter of this place is remarkably 
good ; and we had dKHi a little loaf set before us, called 
by the singular name of George Brown. One man, 
whoiji they call a scout, waits upon the residents ) 
another is the bed makers. Service is performed in 
the chapels twice every day, at seven in the morning 
and at five in the afternoon. The fellows lose their 
fellowships if they marry. It is surprising that so 
much of the original institution should still be pre- 
served. A figure of the devil formerly stood upon 
this college ; why placed there I have not learnt ; but 
it is still a proverbial phrase to say of one who shows 
displeasure in his countenance, that he looks like the 
devil over Lincoln. Another college here has the wliim- 
sical oi'nament of a brazen nose on its gateway, from 
which it derives its name. 

At ten o'clock the students go to their tutor, and 
contiime with him an hour. At eleven therefore we 
called upon D — 's relation at Baliol college, which, 
though not large nor of the handsomest order, is very 
neat and lias of late received many improvements in 
perfectly good taste. The refectory is newly built in 
Gothic style; nothing can be le^s ornamented, yet 
noticing seems to need ornament less. There are four 
long tables, with benches for the students and bache- 
lors. The fellow's table is on the dais at the upper 
end; their chairs are beyond comparison the easiest 
ii> which I ever sate down though made entirely of 
wood : the seats are slightly concave from side to side ; 
' know not how else to describe their peculiarity of 
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eonstruction, yet some thought and some experience 
must have been requisite to have attained to their per- 
fection of easiness ; and there may be a secret in the 
form which I did not discover. The chapel lias some 
splendid windows of painted f^lsLSS : in one, which 
represents the baptism of Queen Candace's eunuch, 
the pearl in the Ethiop's ear was pointed out to me as 
peculiarly well Executed. 

Our friend told us that Cranmer and Latimer were 
burnt before the gateway of this college in bloody Queen 
Mary's days, by which name they always designate 
the sister of the bloody Elizabeth. I could not refrain 
from observing that these persecutors only drank of 
the same cup which they had administered to others ; 
and reminded him of the blessed John Forrest, at 
vhose martyrdom these very men had assisted as prO" 
meters, when he and the image of Christ were con^ 
sumed in the same fire ! It is truly astonishing to see 
how ignorant the Engm^'rare about their own eccle* , 
siastical history. , 

From hence we went to the adjoining college, which 
Ss dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The garden here is 
remarkable for a wall of yew, which encloses it on 
three sides, cut into regular pilasters and compart- 
ments. D. cried out against it ; but I should lament 
if a thing, which is so perfect in its kind, and which 
has been raised with so many years of care<~indeed, 
«o~many generations — were to be destroyed, because 
it does not suit the modern improved taste in garden- 
ing. You would hardly conceive that a vegetable wall 
could be so close and impervious, still less, that any 
thing so unnatural could be so beautiful as this really 
is. We visited the gardens of two other colleges. In 
those of New College the college arms were formerly 
cut in box, and the alphabet formerly grew round them : 
in another compartment was a sun-dial in box set 
round with true-lovers' knots. These have been de* 
stroyed more easily, as well as more rapidly, than they 
were formed ; but as nothing beautiful has been sub- 
stituted in Uieir places, it had been better if they had 
suffered these old oddities to have remained. One 
proof of their predecessors' whimsical taste hai^ how* 
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ever been permitted to stand : a row of trees, every 
one of which has its lower branches grafted into its 
next neighbor so that the whole are in this way united. 
The chapel here is the most beautiful thing- in the 
university : it was repaired about ten years ago ; and 
when the worknnen were repairing the wall to set up 
a new alter-piece, they discovered the old one which 
had been plastered up in the days of fanaticism, and 
which, to the honor of the modern ai-chitect, is said 
to have differed little in design from that which he 
was about to have erected in its place. The whole is 
exquisitely beautiful; yet I have heard Englishmen 
say, tliat new Gothic, and even old Gothic Uius reno- 
vated, never produces the same effect as the same 
building would do, with the mellowed coloring, the 
dust, ajid the crumbliness of age. The coloring they 
say, is too uniform, wanting the stains which time 
would give it : the stone too^liarp^ too fresh from the 
chisel. This is tlie mere prq^fc* of old habits. They 
object with better reason to a Gothic organ, so shaped 
that anew painted window can be seen through it, as 
in a frame : a device fitter for stage effect than for 
a chapel. The window itself, which is exceedingly 
beautiful, was designed, by Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
great English naster. 

The other garden to which we were led, was that 
of St. John's : it is laid out in the modern taste, with 
a grass lawn, winding- walks, and beds of flowers and 
flowering shrubs. High elms, apparently coeval with 
the building itself, grows in its front, the back looks 
into the garden ; and this view is that which I should 
select, of all others, as giving the best idea of the 
beauty and character of the English colleges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol, in the refectory. 
Instead of assembling tliere at the grate, we went 
into the kitclien ; where each person orders his own 
mess from what the cook has provided, every thing 
having its specific price. The expenses of the week 
»re limited to a certain sum, and if this be exceeded 
tlie transgressor is reprimanded. I was well pleased 
at this opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
•conomy of the colleger. The scene itself was curi- 
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•US : the kitchen was as large as that of a large con- 
vent ; the grate of a prodigious size, because roast 
meat is the chief food of the English ; it was so much 
shallower than any which I had seen in private fami- 
lies, as to consume comparatively but little coal ; and 
the bars, contrary to the usual practice, placed per- 
pendiculai*ly. The cook's knife was nearly as long as 
a small sword, and it bent like a ibil. The students 
order their messes according to their seniority ; but 
this custom was waved in our friend's favor, in courtesy 
to us as strangers. Every thing was served with that 
propriety which is peculiar to the English ; we ate off 
pewter, a relic of old customs, and drank from silver 
cups.' 

I observed that the person who waited on us wore 
a gown, and had the appearance of a gentleman. On 
inquiry, I learnt that he was one of a class called ser- 
vitors, who receive their education gi-atuitously, and 
enjoy certain pensions on condition of tolling the bell, 
waiting at table, and performing other menial offices. 
They are the sons of parents in low life, and are thus 
educated for the inferior clergy. When we talked 
upon this subject, D. said that he felt unpleasantly at 
calling to a roan as well educated as himself, and of 
manners equally good, to bring him a piece of bread 
OP a cup of beer. To this it was replied, that these 
persons, being humbly boi-n, feel no humiliation in 
their office ; that in fact it is none, but rather an ad- 
vancement in life ; that this was the tenure on which 
they held situations which were certainly desirable, 
and enjoyed advantages which would not else have 
been within their reach ; and that many eminent men 
jn the English church, among others the present pri- 
mate himself, had risen from this humble station. 

After dinner we adjourned to our friend's rooms. 
A small party had been invited to attend us : wine 
was set on tlie table in readiness, and fruit handed 
round. This, it seems, is the regular way of passing 
the afternoon. The chapel bell rung at ftve for even- 
ing service ; some of our party left us at this summons ; 
others remained, being permitted to absent themselves 
occasionally ; a relaxation ea3ily granted where attcn- 
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dance is looked upon as a mei^c matter of form, oot M 
an act of religion. 

Tea was served as in a private family, the Englisli 
neyer dispensing with this meal. We then walked 
out, and, ascending a hill close to the city, .enjoyed a 
magnificent prospect of its towers and trees and wind- 
ing waters. About ten tliere began one of the most 
glorious illuminations which it is possible to conceive, 
far more so than the art of man can imitate. The day 
had been unusually hot, and the summer liprhtning was 
more rapid and more vivid than I had ever before seen 
it. We remained till midnight in the g^eat street, 
watching it as it played over the bridge and the tower 
of St. Magdalen's church. The tower, the bridge, 
and the ti-ees, and the long street, were made as dis- 
tinct as at nooivday, only without the colors of the 
day, and witli darker shadows, — the shadows, indeed, 
being utterly black. The lightning came not in flashes, 
but in sheets of flame, quivering and hanging in the 
sky with visible duration. At times it seemed as if 
the heavens had opened to the right and left, and per- 
mitted a momentary sight of the throne of fire. 
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Reform in the Exaimnationa at Oxford.-^Nothing but 2)?- 
vinity studied there. — Tendency towards the Catholic 
Faith long continued there. — N^evo Edijices. — The Bod' 
ieian. — The Schools. 

SCHOOL and college are not united in the English 
universities. Students are not admitted till their 
school education is completed, which is usually be- 
tween the age of seventeen and nineteen. Four years 
are then to be passed at college before the student can 
graduate ; and till he has graduated he cannot receive 
Jioly orders, nor till he has attained tlie age of £Venty- 
two years and a half. Formerly they went younger : 
the statutes forbid them to play atceitain games in the 
streets, which are exclusively the amusement of cbil- 
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ireti ; but when the -statutes \frere made there werft 
few other schools. The examinations preparatory t6 
graduation were, till within these three or four years, 
so trifling' as to be the opprobrium of Oxford* Some 
iicore of syllogisms were handed down from one gene- 
ration to another { the candidate chose which of these 
he pleased to be examined in, and any two books in the 
learned languages . Any master of arts who happened 
to come into the schools might examine him. It was 
usually contrived to have a friend ready, lest too much 
might be expected, and not unfrequently nothing wad 
done ; the champion had appeared in the lists, and that 
was enough. A great change has just taken place ; 
and the examination is now so serious, and severe, that 
the present generation speak with envy of tlie happy 
days of their predecessors. 

At one of the colleges a needle and thread is given 
to every member on New- Year's Day, with this admo- 
nition — * Take this, and be thrifty !' But though thrift 
may be enjoined by the statutes, it is not by the cus- 
toms of Oxford. The expense of living here is pro- 
digious ; few have so small a pension as 150/. sterling ; 
and the students of the privileged passes expend four, 
some five fold this sum. It might be' thought that in 
learning, as in i-eligion, there should be no distinction 
of persons. Distinctions however there are, in the uni- 
versities, as well as in the churches ; and the noble and 
wealthy students are admitted to academical honors, 
without passing through the term of years which is re- 
quired from others. 

Lectures are delivered here upon every branch of 
science : the students may attend them or not, at their 
own pleasure, except those of the divinity professor ; 
a certificate of their attendance upon these is required 
before the bishops will ordain any candidate for orders. 
Degrees are granted in law, medicine, and music; 
but law must be studied in London, medicine in Edin- 
burgh, and music wherever the musician pleases. It 
is only for those persons who are designed for the cler- 
gy, that a college education is indispensable ; others 
are sent there because it is the custom, and because it 
is convenient that they should be under some little re- 
P 
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«tri^int, and have at least the appearance of soitiethihg' 
to do, when they have ceased to be boys» and are aot 
yet men. Biit, suictly speaking-, Oxford is a school 
for divinity, and for nothing- else. . 

I cannot look upon this beautiful city — ^for beautiful 
it is beyond my powers of languag-e to describe — with- 
out a deep feeling ofsorro w. The ways of Providence 
are indeed mysterious ! Little did the pious founders 
of these nobl/e institutions think to what a purpose they 
were one day to be made subservient: little did" they 
think tliat they were establishing seminaries wherein 
their posterity were to be trained up in heresy and 
schism ; and disciplined to attack that faith, for the 
support of which these stately buildings had been so 
munificently endowed. That this perversion might be 
complete. Catholics are excluded from these very uni- 
versities which owe their establishment to Catholic 
piety. Every person who enters is obliged to sub- 
scribe the heterogeneous artides of the Church of 
England ; a law which excludes all Dissenters, and 
thus shuts out no inconsiderable part of the English 
youth from the advantages of a regular education. 
Yet, to do Oxford justice, it must be admitted tJiat 
the apostasy began in the state, and was forced upon 
her ; that she clung to the faith till the very last, re- 
stored it with avidity under the short sunsliine of Phi- 
Rp and Mail's reign, and, whenever there has appear- 
ed any disposition towards Catholicism in the govern- 
ment, has always inclined towards it as the saving- side. 
More remains of the true faith are to be found here 
tlian exist elsewhere in England, as the frequency of 
church service, the celibacy to which the fellows are 
restricted, and the prayers which are said in every 
college for the souls of the foimders ami benefactors. 
It is surprising that so much should have been permit- 
ted to remain ; indeed that the colleges themselves 
should have been spared by the barbarous and barba- 
rizing spirit of the founders of the English schism, 
Lutherans, Cah'inista, Bucerists or Zwinglians, call 
them what you will ; from whichever head you name 
it, it is but one beast — witli more heads than tlie hy- 
-^ra, and upon every fot-ehead is written Blasphemy* 



A few buildings have been added to the city in later 
times, — ^not like the former ones. Protestantism builds 
no cathedrals, and endows no colieges. These later 
monuments of liberality have had science in view," in- 
stead of reli.^ion ; thfe love of fame upon earth has been 
the founders* motive, not the hope ofreward in heaven. 
The theatre, a library, a printing-office, and an obser- 
vatory have all been built since the great rebellion ; the 
last is newly erected with the money which was^de- 
signed to supply tlie library with books. The Bodleian 
was thought sufficient ; and as there are college libra- 
ries beside, there seems to have been good reason for 
diverting the fund to a more necessary purpose. The 
Radcliffis library, therefore, as it is called, though high- 
ly ornamental to the city, is of little or no immediate 
use the shelves bein^ very thinly furnished. The Bod- 
leian well deserves its celebrity. It is rich in manu- 
scripts^ especially in Oriental ones, for which it is 
chiefly indebted to archbishop Laud ; a man who was 
so nearly a Catholic that he lost his h^ad in this worlds 
yet so much a heretic that it is to be feared he has not 
saved his soul in the next. Yet is this fine collection 
of more celebrity than real advantage to the university. 
Students are not allowed access to it till afler» they 
have graduated, and the graduates avail themselves so 
little of their privilege thatit'may be doubted whether 
the books are opened often enough to save them from 
the worms. In their museums and libraries the En- 
glish are not liberal ; access to them is difficult ; and 
the books, though not chained to the shelf, are confin- 
ed to the room. Our collections of every kind are at 
the service of the public ; the doors are open, and eve- 
ry person, rich or poor, may enter in. If the restric- 
tions in England are necessary, it must be because ho- 
nesty is not the characteristic of the nation. 

The schools wherein the public examinations are 
held, are also of later date than the schism. James I 
built them in a style as mixed and monstrous as that of 
his own church ; all the orders are here mingled toge- 
tlier, with certain improvements after the manner of 
the age, which are of no order at all. At the universi- 
ty printing-office, which is called tlie Clarendon press^ 
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they are busied upon a superb edition of Strabo^ of 
which great expectations have long been formed by the 
learned. The museum contains but a poor collection. 
Oliver Cromwell's skull was shown me here with less 
respect than I felt at beholding it. Another of their 
curiosities is the lanthom which Guy Vaux held in his 
hand when he was apprehended, and the gunpowder 
plot detected. The English still believe that this plot 
was wholly the work of the Catholics. 
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Godstov). — Fair BosaTttond. — Bienkeim.'^Water-vyerh a$ 
Enstone. — Four-shire Stone. — Road to Worcettor^-^Vale 
of Evesham. — Hop-yards, — Malvern Hills. 

Monday, July 5. 

THE coach by which we vfrere to proceed passes 
through Oxford between four and five o'clock in the 
morning ; we left -our baggage to be forwarded by it 
and went on one stage the preceding day, by which 
means we secured a good night's rest, and saw every 
thing which could be taken in upon the way. Two of 
our Oxford acquaintance bore us company : we started 
soon after six, and went by water, rowing up the main 
stream of the Isis, between level shores : in some 
places they were overhung with willows or alder- 
bushes, in others the pasture extended to the brink ; 
rising ground was in view on both sides. Large herds 
of cattle were grazing in these rich meadows, and 
plovers in great numbers wheeling over head. The 
scenery was not rcma,rkably beautiful, but it is always 
delightful to be upon a clear stream of fresh water in a 
fine sun^mer day. We ascended the river about a 
league to Godstow, where we breakfasted at a little 
ale-house by the water-side. 

This place is celebrated for the ruins of a nunnery 
wherein Fair Rosamond was buried, the concubine of 
King Henry IJ ; a woman as famous for her beauty 
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and misfortunes as our Raquel th^ Jewes?^ Gfr the In- 
iiez de Castro of the Portuguese. The popular songs 
say that Henry, when he went to the wars, hid her in a 
labyrinth in the adjoining park at Woodstock to sa.vc 
her from his queen. The labyrinth consisted of sub- 
terranean vaults and passages, which led to a towers 
through this, however, the jealous wife found her way 
by means of a clue of thread and made her rival choose 
between a dagger and a bowl of poison : she took the 
poison and died. The English have many romances 
on this subject, which are exceedingly beautiful. But 
the truth is that she retired into this convent, and there 
closed a life of penitence by an edifying death. She • 
was buried in the middle of the quire, her tomb cov- 
ered with a silken pall and tapers kept burning before 
it, because the king for her sake had been a great ben- 
efactor to the church ; till the bishop ordered her t© 
be removed as being a harlot, and therefore unworthy 
so honorable a place of interment. Her bones wer© 
once more disturbed at the schism, when the nunnery 
was dissolved ; and it is certain, by the testimony of 
the contemporary heretical writers themselves, that 
when tlie leather, in which the body had been shroud- 
ed, within the leaden cofBn was opened a sweet odor 
issued forth. The remains of the building are trifling; • 
and the only part of the chapel which is roofed serves 
as a cow-house according to tlie usual indecency with 
which such holy ruins are here profaned. The man 
■who showed us the place told us it had been built in 
the times of the Romans and seemed, as well he might, 
to think they were better times than his own. The 
grave of Rosamond is still shown ; a hazel tree grows 
over it, bearing every year a profusion of nuts which 
have no kernel. Enough of the last year's produce 
were lying under the tree to satisfy me of the truth of 
this, explain it how you will. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim, the palace 
which the nation built for the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough f a magnificent monument of public gratitude, 
befitting such a nation to erect to such a man. The 
park in which it stands is thr^e leagues in circum- 
P2 
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ference. It is the fashion in England to keep deer 
■within these large, and almost waste, enclosures ; the 
flesh of these animals is preferred to any other meat; 
it is regarded as the choicest dainty of the table, and 
the price at which it sells, when it can be purchased, 
is prodigious. They were standing in groups under 
the fine trees which are always to be found in these 
parks, others quietly feeding upon the open lawn: 
their branching antlers, their slender forms, their spot- 
ted skin, the way in which they spring from the ground 
and rebound as they alight, and the twinkling motion 
of ;.heir tails which are never at rest, made them, beau- 
tiful accompaniments to the scenerv'. 

We went over the palace, of which, were I to cata- 
logue pictures, and enumerate room after room, I 
might give a long and dull account. But palaces, un- 
less they are technically described to gratify an archi- 
tect, are as bad subjects for description as for painting. ' 
Be satisfied when I say that every thing witliin was | 
splendid, sumptuous, and elegant. Would it interest 
you more to read of the length, breadth, and height of 
apartments, the color of hangings, and the subjects of 
pictures which you have never seen ? 

Woodstock is near at hand ; a good town celebrated 
for smaller articles of polished steel, such as watch 
chains and scissors, and for leathern gloves and 
breeches of the best quality. Here we dined; our 
friends from Oxford left us after dinner, and we pro- 
ceeded about a league to Enstone, a village where the 
stage would change horses at a convenient hour on tlie 
following ^oi-ning ; and where we were told there 
were sotne water-works, which would amuse us if we 
were in time to see them. To eflTect this we left 
Woodstock the sooner. It was but a melancholy sight 
The gardens, made in the days of Charles I above a 
century and half ago, and everj- thing about them was 
in a state of decay. The water- works are of that kind 
which were fashionable in the days wlien they were 
made ; ingenious devices for wetting the beholder 
from the sides, roof, floor, and door- way of the gi-otto 
into which he had entered, and from every object which * 

/ 
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excited his curiosity. Our inn famished us with such 
lodging as is called indiiferent in England : but every 
thing was clean, and we had no cause for complaint. 
They brought us two sorts of cheese at supper, neither 
of which had 1 ever before met with ; the one was 
spotted with green, being pleasantly flavored with 
sage ; the other reined with the deep red dye of the 
beet root : this must have been merely for ornament, 
for I could not perceive that the taste was in the slight- 
est degree affected by the coloring. There was Upon 
both cneeses the figure of a dolphin, a usual practice 
for which I have never heard any reason assigned. 

Tuesday, July 6. 
WE rose at a wholesome hour, and were ready be- 
fore six, when the coach came up. The morning was 
fine, and we mounted the roof. The country is uninter- 
esting, hills of neither magnitude nor beauty, and fields 
intersected by stone walls. We passed through a town 
called Chipping- Norton, which stands on the side of a 
hill, and then descended into a marsh, from whence 
the little town on the hill side became a fine object. A 
few miles beyond a pillar has been erected to mark the 
spot where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester meet ?' this latter one we now 
entered. Breakfast was ready for us at Moreton in the 
Marsh, a place which seems to have little else to sup- 
port it than its situation on the high road from Worces- 
ter to London. Before we entered the coachman poin- 
ted out to us the town of Stow in the Wold, built on a 
high^hill to our left, where he told us there was nei- 
ther fire, water, nor earth. Water was formerly raised 
from a deep well by means of a horizontal windmill ; 
but this has fallen to decay. 

The marsh ended at Moreton, and we entered upon 
acovmtry of better features. We crossed the Campden 
Hills, ascending a long hill from Moreton, travelling 
about two leagues on the top, and descending to a little 
town called Broadway. From the height we overlook- 
ed the Vale of Evesham, or of the Red Horse, so call- 
ed from the figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill 
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where the soil is of that color. This is one of the most 
feilile parts of England, yet is the vale less striking 
than the Vale of Honiton^ at least in the point from 
which we saw it, because the inequalities which may 
render it in parts more beautiful prevent it from being 
seen as a whole. It is remarkable in English history 
as the place where Simon de Montford, son- to the • 
Champion of the Church against the Albigenses, wa» 
defeated and slain by prince Edward. The town from 
whence the vale derives its name is old, and ha5 some 
fine remains of an abbey which I wished to have exam- 
ined more at leisure than the laws of a stage coach 
would allow. 

Our road to Worcester lay through this highly culti- 
vated valley. I was delighted with the fine pear trees 
which wooded the country, and still more by the novel 
appearance of hop-yards, which I had never before seen, 
and which were now in full beauty. If this plant be less 
generous and less useful than the vine, it is far more 
beautiful in its culture. Long poles are fixed into the 
ground in rows ; each has its separate plant which 
climbs up, and having topt it falls down in curly tresses. 
The fruit, if it may be called such, hangs in little clus- 
ters ; it resembles the cone of the fir, or rather of the 
larch, in its shape, but is of a leafy substance and hard- 
ly larger than an acorn. They use it in bittering beer, 
though I am told that there still exists a law which 
prohibits its culture as a poisonous weed, and that in . 
the public breweries cheaper ingredients are fraudu- 
lently used. Hop-picking here is as joyous a time as 
our vintage. The English have two didactic poems 
concerning this favorite plant, which is more precarious 
than any other in its crop being fiable to particular 
blights so that it often fails. It is cultivated chiefly in 
this province and in Kent, and is rarely attempted in 
any other part of the kingdom. 

Malvern was in sight to the west ; a range of moun- 
tains standing in the three provinces of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, and on the side where we 
beheld them rising immediately from the plain. This 
sierra is justly admired for the beauty of its form, and 
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its singular situation. It is the first which I have seen 
in England, nor are there any other mountains between 
this and the eastern and southern coasts. Westward 
tlie mountainous part begins almost immediately behind 
it» and extends through the whole line of Wales. About 
three we reached Worcester, a fine and flourishing ci- 
ty in the midst of this delightful country. 
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Man killed at Worcester by a Staord-fish. — Teignton Squash. 
— Grafting, — Ned of the Toddin. — Worcester China.-^ 
Cathedral. — St. Wulttan. — K. John's Grate. — yuurney 
to Birminghartu 

Tuesday, July 6. 

WERE I an epicure, I should wish to dine every 
fast day at Worcester. The Severn runs through tlie 
town, and supplies it with salmon in abundance, the 
most delicious of all fish. You would hardly suppo&e 
that there could be any danger from sea-monsters in 
bathing at such a distance from the mouth of the riv- 
er, -which is at least five-and-twenty leagues by the 
course of the stream ; yet, about thirty years ago a 
man here actually received his death wound in the 
water from a sword-fish. The fish was cauglit imme- 
diately afterwards, so that the fact was assertained 
beyond a doubt. 

Perry is the liquor of this country ; a cyder made 
from pears instead of apples. The common sort, when 
drawn from the cask, is inferior to tl\e apple juice ; 
but generous perry is truly an excellent beverage. It 
sparkles in the glass like Champaign, and the people 
here assure me that it has not unfrequjcntly been sold 
as such in London. I am told a circumstance con- 
cerning the particular species of pear from which this, 
of the finer quality, is made ; which would stagger 
my belief, if I did not recollect that in such cases in- 
credulity is oflen the characteristic of ignorance. Thli( 
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species is called the Teignton squash — admire^ I ^^j 
yoiif this specimen of English euphony ! — all the trees 
have been grafted from the same original stocks at 
Teiguton ; tiiose stocks are now in the last stage of 
decay, and all their grafts are decaying at the same 
time. They who have made the physiology of plants 
their study, and in no other country has this science 
/ ever been so successfully pursued as here, assert that 
with grafted trees this always is the case ; that the 
graft, being part of an old tree, is not renovated by 
the new stock into which it is inoculated, but brings 
with it the diseases and the age of that from which it 
has been taken, and dies at the s^me time of natural 
decay.* The tree raised from seed is the progeny of its 
parent, and itself a separate individual ; it begins a 
new lease of life. That which is produced m>m a 
grafl obtains, like a dismembered polypus, a separate 
existence ; but its life, like that of the fabled Hama- 
dryads, ends with that of the trunk from which it 
sprung. 

The adjoining province of Herefordshire with its 
immediate vicinity is the g^at cyder country ; more 
and of better quality being made here than in the west 
of England. Particular attention is now paid here by 
scientific men to the culture of the apple, which they 
raise from seed, in conformity to the theory just ex- 
plained : they chuse the seed carefully, and even as- 
sert that Uie pips from the southern chambers of the 
apple are preferable to those in the other side. In ma- 
ny parts of England cyder is supposed to.be an un- 
wholesome liquor : experience here disproves the o- 
pinion. It is the common drink : the people drink it 
freely at all times, and in harvest time profusely ; a 
physician of the country says that any otlier liquor ta- 

* Hudibras might have added this illustration to his 
well known simile of the new noses ; but the experi- 
ments of Taliacotius have been verified in modern 
times ; and tliis may teach us not too hastily to disbe- 
lieve an assertion which certainly appears impruba- 
ble.— Tr. 
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ken so profusely .would be hurtful, but that no ill effects 
are produced by thid. Madness is said to be frequent 
in this province ; and those persons, who when they 
find two things coexisting however unconnected, im- 
mediately suppose them to be cause and effect, attri- 
bute it to the use of cyder. If the fact be true, 
the solution is obvious; madness is an hereditary disease : 
in former times families were more stationary than they 
are now, intermarriages took place within a narrow 
sphere and the inhabitants of a whole province would, 
in not many generations, be all of the same blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were in these parts 
many poor madmen or idiots, who being quite harm- 
less were permitted to wander whither they would, 
and received chai-ity at every house in their regular 
roimds. Of one of these, his name was Ned of the 
Toddin, I have just heard a tale which has thrilled ev- 
ery^ nerve in me from head to foot. He lived with his 
mother, and there was no other in the family : — ^it is re- 
mai'ked that idiots are always particularly beloved by 
their mothers, doubtless because they always continue 
in a state as helpless and as dependant as infancy. This 
poor fellow, in return, was equally fond of his mother ; 
love towards her was the only feeling of affection 
-which he was capable of, and that feeling was pro- 
portionately strong. The mother fell sick and died : of 
death, poor wretch, he knew nothing and it was in vain 
to hope to make him comprehend it He would not 
suffer them to bury her, and they were obliged to put 
her into the coffin unknown to him, and carry her to 
the grave when, as they imagined, he had been decoy- 
ed away to a distance. Ned of the Toddin, how- 
ever, suspected that something was designed ; watch- 
ed them secretly ; and as soon as it was dark 
opened the grave, took out the body and carried 
it home. Some of the neighbors compassionately 
went into the cottage to look after him : they found the 
dead body seated in her own place in tlie chimney 
comer, a large fire blazing which he had made to 
warm her, and the idiot soa with a large dish of pap 
ofiTering to feedher " Eat mother 1" he was saying,— 
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** you used to like it !** — Presently ^vondering at htt 
silence, he looked at the face of the corpse, took the 
dead hand to feel it, and said, " Why d*ye look so pale, 
mother ? why bfe you so cold ?" 

Wednesday, July 7. 
The main manufactory of this plac^ is in porcelain, 
and the shops in \vhicli thin ware is displayed are as 
splendid and as beautiful as aan possibly be imagined. 
They are equal in length to a common parocliial 
church, and these exquisite works of art arranged in 
them in the best order upon long counters, around the 
sides, and in the windows on each side the door which 
occupy the whole front. In China it is said th^t the 
prepared clay is buried in deep pits, and left to ripen 
there for half a century j by which means their porce- 
lain attains that senii-pellucid and pearley delicacy 
which has never been equalled here. If this be the 
case, the inferiority of the English ware is accounted 
for. Trade in England will not wait for such slow re- 
turns. But if the Chinese excel them in this particular 
instance, and rival them in the vividness of their colors, 
they must yield the palm in whatever depends upon 
taste. One dinner service you see painted with laiid- 
sca])es,'every separate piece being a different pictui-e; 
another represents flowers or fruit colored to the .life ; 
another, the armorial bearings of the family for whom 
it has been fabricated, emblazoned with all tlie rich- 
ness of heraldic coloring. These things ai*e perfect in 
their kind: yet such are the effects of prejudice and 
habit, that the grotesque and tasteless pattern^of the 
real china are frequently preferred ; and the English 
copy the l\air-lined eyebrows of the Chinese, their un- 
natural trees and distorted scenery, as faithfully as if 
they were equally ignorant of perspective themselves. 
There is however thus much to be said in favor of this 
])rejudLce, that plates and tea-saucers have made us 
better acquainted with the Chinese than we are with 
any other distant people. If we had no other docu- 
ments concerning this extraordinary nation a series of 
ttngravmgs from these their own pictures would be'con- 
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sidered as highly ciirioas ; and such a worle, if skilfaU 
ly conducted and annotated, mi^t still elucidate the 
writings of travellers and, not improbably, furnish infof •> 
mation which it would be in yain to seek in Europe 
from other sources. 

Another important branch of the trade of .Worces* 
ter is in leathern gloves. One inevitable consequence 
of the unnatural extension of trade in this land of com* 
merce isj that the slightest change of fashion reduces 
so ntany of the laboring class to immediate distress 
wnd ruin. Three or four years ago the English ladies 
chose to wear long silken gloves; the demand for 
leathern ones immediately ceased, and the women 
whose business it was to make them, were thrown out 
of employ. This was the case of jnany hundreds here 
in Worcester. In such cases men commonly complnin 
and submit ; but women are more disposed to be 
mutinous; they stand less in fear of law, t>art]y from 
ignorance and partly because they presume upon the 
privilege of their sex, and therefore in all public tumults 
they are foremost in violence and ferocity. Upon this 
occasion they carried the psint within their own ter- 
ritories ; it was dangerous to appear in silken gloves in 
the streets of this city; and one lady, who foolishly 
or ignorantly ventured to walk abroad here in thisTbr- 
bidden dress, is said to have been seized by the wo« 
men and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a fine Gothic 
edifice, which has lately undergone a thorough repair. 
It is some satisfaction to see, that if the English build 
no new cathedrals they at least preserve the old ones« 
which I hope and trust are likely to survive that schism 
which threatened them with destruction, and to wit- 
ness the revival and restoration of the true faith, where- 
of they are such splendid memorials. 

St. Wulstan was the founder. His name indeed is 
remembered here ; but in this church, where the 
shrine of the founder was once devoutly visited, the 
tomb which is now pointed out to the notice and re- 
spect of travellers is that of the bbhop who first set the 
example of disobedience taking James II. when he at- 
Ismpted to recall U&e nation to the telagion of their fa- 
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thers ! It is not in this magnificent monument of hi» 
ovm rearing that the history of St. Wulstan is to be 
learnt. I have found in the Chronicle of a Spanish 
Benedictine what I should never have heard at^ Wor- 
cester. This holy man was elected to the see agunst 
kis own will, nor did he accept it till he had been con- 
vinced by signs that it was the will of God. After 
some years his enemies conspired to depose him. 
There are few finer miracles in hag^olojB;y than that 
which is recorded as having been vouchsafed upon this 
occasion. Tl^y complained that he was iUiterate, and 
therefore unworthy of the dignity which he held. The 
true cause of the accusation was, tliat be was a Saxon; 
the Norman conquest had been effected since his ap- 
pointment to the see, audit was wanted for a foreigner. 
A couneil was assembled in Westminster- Abbey. The 
king and the Norman prelates were prejudiced judges ; 
and Lanfranc, the primate, though too holy a man ever 
to commit an act of wilful injustice, in his zeal for 
learning lent a ready ear to the charges and, being an 
Italian, was easily deceived by the misrepresentations 
of the accusers. Accordingly he pronounced sentence 
of deposition against the saint« and required him to de- 
liver up his ring and crosier. St. Wulstan, neither 
feelr.ig dismay at heart nor manifesting sorrow in his 
countenance, rose up as soon as sentence was pro- 
nounced against him, and leaning upon his crosier re- 
plied : " Certainly I know tlut 1 am unworthy of my 
honorable office, and une<]ual to the weight of my^ dig- 
nity ; but it is no new thm^ for me to know this ! I 
knew it and acknowledged it when my clergy elected 
me ; and tlie bishops compelled me to accept it, and 
holy king Edward my lord, by apostolical authority, 
imposed this weight upon my shoulders, and ordered 
this crosier to be given into my hands, ifou,'' said he, 
addressing himself to Lranfranc, ** you demand from 
me the crosier wliich you did not give me, and take 
ivom me the office which I did not receive from you. 
I therefore, confessing my own insufficiency, and obey- 
ing the decree of the council, yield up my crosier, not 
to you but to him from whose authority I received it." 
'laying this he advanced to the.tomb.of holy king £d^ 
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ward the Confessor. ** There are new laws in this 
land/' he exclaimed, ** a new king and new prelates, 
who promulgate new sentences ! They accuse thee of 
error, O holy king, in promoting me ; and me of pre- 
sumption for haying obeyed thee. Then, Edward, 
thou couldst err, for thon wert mortal ; but now, when 
peradventure thou art enjoying tlie presence of the 
JLord, now, — canst thou now be deceived ?— *I will not 
yield up ray crosier to these from whom I did not re- 
ceive it ; they are men who~ may deceive and be de- 
ceived. But to thee do I deliver it, who hast escaped 
the errors and darkness of the world, and art in tiie 
light of truth ; to thee with the best willingness I re- 
sign my pastoral staff, and render up the charge of my 
ilock. My lord and king, give thou the charge to 
ivhom thou thinkest worthy I" He then laid the cro- 
sier upon the tomb, disrobed himself of his episcopal 
insignia, and took his seat as a private monk in the as- 
senmly. The crosier entered the stone, as if it had 
been imbedded in lAelting wax, andcould not be tidcen 
from it by any other hand than by tliat of the holy 
bishop who had laid it there. 

The grave of king John i&faere^ a monarch remark-, 
able in English history for having signed the <^reat 
Charter, resigned his crown to the pope's legate, and 
offered to turn Mohammedan if the Miramolin would 
assist him agsdnst his subjects. As there were some 
doubts whether the gprave which was commonly sup4 
posed to be his was really so, it was opened two or 
three years ago, and. the tradition verified. ■ It appear^ 
ed that it had been opened before for otlier ipotives ; for 
some of the b6nes were displaced, and the more vsdua*^ 
ble parts of his dress missing. As this was at the time 
when the revolutionary disposition of the people had 
occasioned some acti of unusual rigor on the part of 
government, it was remarked in one of the newspapers, 
Uiat if king John had taken the opportunity to walk 
abroad, and observe how things were going on, it must 
have given him g^at satisfaction to see how little was 
left of that Magna Charta which he had signed so sore^ 
fy against his will. 
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We ^raited in Worcester for the coach from Bristol 
to Birmingham, which passes through in the afternoon, 
and in which we were tolerably sure of finding room 
lis it is one of those huge machines which carries six- 
teen within side. Its shape is that of a coffin * placed 
upside down ; the door is at the end, and the.passen- 
gers sit sideways. It is not very agreeable to enter 
one of these coaches when it is neany full : the first 
comers take possession of the places nearest the doop 
at one end, or the window at the other, and the middle 
•eats are lefl fi>r those who come in last ; and who for 
that reason, contrary to the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard, may literally be said to bear the heat of 
the day. There were twelye passengers already seat- 
ed when we got in ; they expressed no satisfaction at 
this acquisition of company; one woman exclainied 
that she was almost stewed to deatli already, and an- 
other cried out to the coachman that she hoped he 
would not take in any body else. The atmosphere c^ 
the apartment, indeed, was neither fresher nor more 
fragrant than that of a prispn ; but it was raining hardy 
and we had no altemative. The distance was only two 
tftages, that is a long day's journey in our own coun- 
try, but here the easy work of five hours ; but I never 
before passed five hours in travelling so unpleasantly; 
To see any thing was impossible ; the little windows 
l>ehind us were on a level with our heads, and the 
coachman's seat obstructed the one in front, and that 
in the door- way was of u«e only to those who sat by it. 
Any attempt which we made at conversation by way 
of question, was answered with forbid(!ting brevity ; 
tile company was too numerous to be communicative ; 
haif of them went to sleep, and I endeavored to fiil- 
low their example, as the best mode of passing away 
time so profitless and so uncomfortable. But it was in 
vain ; heat, noise, and motion, kept me waking. W» 

* The author compares one of these coaches else- 
where, (p. 22) to a tnmk with a rounded lid, placed 
topsy-turvy. It should appear, therefore, that co^lna 
in Spain me shaped like trunks,— Ta, 
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were heartily wsjoiced when the coach arrived at Bir- 
mingham and we were let loose ; to stretch our limbs 
at liberty and breathe an air, cool at least if not fresh. 
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Birmingham."^ Miserable State of the Artificers, — Bad 
Guns manufactured for the Guinea Trade.— -Anecdotes of 
Sytte^natic Roguery. — Coiners.— Forgers. — Hiots in 179 L 
— More Excuse for Dishonesty here^ than in any other 
place. 

Thursday, July 7. — Birmingham. 

YOU will look perhaps with some eagerness for in- 
formation concerning this famous city, which Burke^ 
the great orator of the English, calls the grand, tOy-shop 
of Europe. Do not blame me if I disappoint you. I 
have seen much, and moj« than foreigners are usually- 
permitted to see ; but it has been too much to remem- 
ber, or indeed to comprehend satisfactorily. I am still 
giddy ; dizzied witli the hammering of presses, the 
clatter of engines, and the whirling of wheels, my head 
aches with the multiplicity of infernal noises, and my 
eyes with the light of infernal fires ; I may add my heart 
also, at the siglit of so many human beings employed 
in infernal occupations and looking as if they were ne- 
ver destined for any thing better. Our earth was de- 
signed to be a seminaiy for young angels, but the de- 
vil has certainly fixed upon this spot for his own nurse- 
ry-garden and hot-house. • 

You must forgive me, if I do not attempt to de- 
scribe processes which I saw too cursorily, and with 
too little pleasure to understand. A sick stomach will 
not digest the food that may be forced down it, and the 
intellect is as little able to assimilate that for which it 
has no aptitude. 

When we look at gold, we do not think of the poor 
slaves who dug it from the caverns of the earth ; but 
I shall never think of the wealth of England, without 
remembering that I have been in the miucs. Not that 
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the laborers repine at their lot ; it is not the least evU 
of the system, that they are perfectly well satisfied to 
be poisoned soul and body. Foresight is not a human 
instinct ; the more unwholesome the employment, the 
higher of course are the wag-es paid to the workmen ; 
and incredible as it may seem, a trifling addition to 
their weekly pay makes these short-sighted wretches 
contend for work which they certainly know will, in a 
few years, produce disease and death or cripple theta 
for the remainder of their existence. 

I cannot pretend to say, what is the consumption 
her6 of the two-legged beasts of labor ; commerce 
Sends in no returns of its killed and wounded. Neither 
can I say that the people look sickly, having seen no 
other complexion in the place than what is composed 
of oil and dust smoke-dried. Every man whom I meet 
stinks of train oil and emery. Some I have seen with red 
tyes and g^reen hair ; the eyes affected by the fires to 
which they are exposed, and the hair turned green by 
the brass works. You would not, however, discover 
any other resemblance to a triton in them, for water is 
an element with tlie use of which, except to supply 
steam * engines, they seem to be unacquainted. 

The noise of Birmingham..i8 beyond description ; Idie 
hammers seem never to be at rest. The filth is sick- 
ening : filthy as some of our own old towns may be, 
their dirt is inoffensive j it lies in idle heaps, which an- 
noy none but those who walk within the little reach of 
their effluvia. But here it is active and moving, a liv- 
ing principle of mischief, which fills the whole atmos- 
phere and penetrates every where, spotting and stain- 
ing every thing, and getting into the pores and nostrils. 
I feel as if my throat wanted sweeping like an English 

• What American on reading tliis description can 
wish his country to become a manufacturing nation — 
to see his bold, erect, strait-limbed countjymen con- 
verted to this horrid picture. It is the business of a ci- 
tizen of the U. S. to barter the products of his Own soil 
for the manufactured products of European work-shops 
;;— may it be long before increased population shall 
compel us to these means for livelihood Am. E». 
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mhimnejr. Think not, however, that I wca insensible to 
the wonders of the place :— in no otlier age or country 
was there ever so astonishing a display of human in- 

fenuity : but watch chains, necklaces, and bracelets, 
uttons, buckles, and snufl' boxes^ are dearly purchas- 
ed at the expense of health and niorality ; and if it be 
considered how large a portion of that ingenuity is em- 
ployed in making what is hurtful as well as what is 
useless, it must be confessed that human reason has 
more causes at present for humiliation than for triumph 
at Birmingham. 

A regular branch of trade here is the manufacture of 
gims for the African market They are made for about 
a dollar and a half; the barrel is filled with water, and 
if the water does not come through, it is thought proof 
sufficient; of course th^y burst wnen fired, and mangle 
the wretched negro, who has purchased them upon the 
credit of English faith, and received them most proba* 
bly as the price of human flesh ! No secret is made of 
this abominable trade ; yet the government never In- 
terferes, and the persons concerned in it are not mark- 
ed and shunned as infamous. 

In some parts of Italy, the criminal who can prove 
himself to be the best workman in any business is par- 
doned infa'corem artis, unless his crime has been coin- 
ing ; a useful sort of benefit of clergy. If ingenuity 
were admitted as an excuse for guilt in this country, 
the Birmingham rogues might defy the gallows. Even 
as it is, they set justice at defiance, and carry on the 
most illegal practices almost with impunity. Some 
spoons which had been stolen here were traced imme- 
diately to the receiver's house ; * I know what you are 
come for,' said he, to the persons who entered the 
room in search of them,, * you are come for the 
spoons,' and he tossed over the crucible into the fire, 
because they were not entirely melted. The officers 
of justice had received intelligence of a gang of coiners ; 
the building to which th^y were directed stood within 
a court yard, and when they reached it they found that 
the only door was on the upper story, and could not be 
reached without a ladder : a ladder was procured : it 
was then sometime before the door could be forcedj 
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and tliey heard the people within mocking them aH 
this while. When at last they effected their entrance, 
the coiners pointed to a furnace in which all the dies 
and whatever else could criminate them, had been 
consumed during this delay. The coins of every coun- 
try with which England carries on any intercourse, 
whether in Europe, Asia, or America, are counter- 
feited here and exported. An inexhaustible supply of 
half-pence was made for home consumption, till the 
new coinage put a stop to this manufactory ; it was 
the common practice of the dealers in this article, to 
fry a pan full every night after supper for the next day's 
delivery, thus darkening, to make them look as if they 
had been in circulation. 

Assignats were forged here during the late war ; 
but this is less to be imputed to the Birmingham spe- 
culators, than to those wise politicians who devised so 
many wise means of ruining France. The forgery of 
tlieir own bank notes is carried on with systematic pre- 
cautions which will surprise you. Information of a set 
of forgers had been obtained, and the officers entered 
the house: they found no person on any of the lower 
floors ; but when they reached the garret, one man 
was at work in the farthest room, who could see thent 
as soon as they had ascended tlie stairs. Immediate- 
ly he opened a trap dopr, and descended to the floor 
below ; before they could reach the spot to follow him, 
he had opened a second^ and the descent was imprac- 
ticable for them on account of its deptji : there they 
stood and beheld him drop from floor to floor till he 
reached the cellar, and effected his escape by a subter- 
ranean passage. 

You may well imagine what suc!i people as these 
would be in times of popular commotion. It was ex- 
emplified in 1791. Their fury by good luck was in fa- 
vor of the government ; they set fire to tlie houses of 
all the opulent dissenters whom they suspected of dis- 
affection, and searched tfvery where for the heresiarch 
Priestley, carrying a spit about on which they intend- 
ed to roast him alive. Happily for himself and for 
the national character, he had taken alarm and with- 
ilrawn in time. 
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It ought however to be remembered that there is 
more excuse to be made for dishonesty in Birmingham 
than could be pleaded any where else. In no other 
place are there so many ingenious mechanics, in no. 
other place is trade' so precarious. War ruins half the 
manufacturers of Birmingham by shutting their mar- 
kets. D uring the late war nearly Uirec thousand houses 
were left untenanted here. Even in time of peace the 
change of fashion throws hundreds out of employ. 
Want comes upon them suddenly; they cannot ^; 
and though they might not be ashamed to beg, begging 
would avail nothing where there are already so many 
mendicants. It is not to be expected that they will 
patienUy be starved, if by any ingenuity of their own 
they can save themselves from starving. When one of 
Shakspeare's characters is tempted to perform an ua* 
lawful action he exclaims * My poverty, but not my 
will, consents/ It is but just, as well as merciful, to 
believe that the same extenuation might truly be plead* 
ed by half the criminals who come under the rod of the 
law. . 

Being a foreigner, I could not see Messrs. Bolton 
said Watt's great work at Soho, which are the boast 
of Birmingham, and indeed of England. As theso 
extraordinary men, have, by the invention of the steam- 
engine, produced so g^eat a change upon the com- 
mercial system, and thereby upon society in this coun« 
try, I could have wished to have seen their establisho 
ment ; but it was in vain, and I did not choose by 
making the triid to expose myself to t)ie mortificatioar 
•f a refusal. 



<imni» 
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Mail Cotiches. — Mr. Pahner ill-Med.'-Victnity of Bir- 
fningham.'^Collieries on Fire. — Stafford. — Stone j^New^ 
eastie under^Litie. — Puniahmentafor Scolding. — Chethirt. 
'^Bridgeutater Arms at Manchester.. 

Friday July 9. 

THE mail coach which communicates between 
Bristol and Manchester, leaves Birmingham at a rea« 
sonable hour in the morning. These coaches travel at 
a rate very little short of two leagues in the hour, in- 
cluding all stoppages : they carry four inside passen- 
gers, two outside : the rate of fare is considerably 
higher than in other stages ; but a preference is ^ven 
to these because they go faster, no unnecessary delays 
are permitted, and the traveller who goes in them can 
calculate his time accurately. Every coach has its 
guard, ajrmed with a blunderbuss, . who has charge of 
uie mails ; he has a seat affixed behind tlie coach, from 
whence he overlooks it, and gives notice with a horn 
to clear the road when any thing is in the way, to 
bring out the horses when he approaches the end of a 
stage, and to be ready with the letter-bags when he 
enters a post-town. Guards and coachmen all wear 
the royal livery, and the royal arms are upon the 
coaches. 

It is now about twenty years since this plan has been 
adopted. Before that time the mails were carried by 
a single courier, who was as long again upon the road 
and at the mercy of every footpad. They are now per- 
fectly safe ; they go without expense, in consequence 
of the profits of the coaches : and the effect of the 
rapid communication has been to double that branch of 
the revenue which is derived from the post-office. 
Yet the projector has little reason to be satisfied with 
the justice of the nation. He stipulatedrfor a centa^ 
upon the clear increase of revenue above a certain 
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sum. The ivhole mana^ment of the post-office waf 
intrusted to him ; but tliere were two lords above him 
with higher powers and higher salaries. These place* 
he wished to abolish as useless, not recollecting that 
Government desires to have as many places in its dis- 
posal as possible, and, instead of wanting to curtail 
the number of old ones, would have been obliged to 
him to have invented new. In the stiniggle he was 
displaced himself: so far all was fair, as lie only lost 
the stake for which he was playing ; but advantage 
was taken of this to annul the terms of the contract 
between him and the nation, and assign him 4000/. 
a-year in lieu of his per centage, which already amount- 
ed to a much larger sum, and would yearly have in- 
creased with the increasing revenue. Of course he 
remonstrated against this breach of public faith i the 
cause was brought before parliament, and it was ab- 
surdly argued against him that smaller pensions than 
this had been deemed a sufficient reward for their vic- 
torioils admirals, — ^as if rewards and contracts were 
of the same nature. The minister was against him, 
and parliament therefore annulled its own contract in 
its own favor. 

Before this plan of Mr. Palmer's was established, the 
ordinary pace of travelling in England differed little 
from what it is still in other countries : an able-bodied 
man might walk the usual day's journey. Its effects 
have not been confined to the revenue. Other staged 
immediately adopted the ^uard, and became secure 
from robbers ; they were stimulated to rival speed, and 
in consequence improvements in coach-building of 
some kind or other are every year discovered and 
adopted ; even waggons travel faster now than *post 
coaches did before this revolution. Hence travelling 
consumes at present so much less time, and is attend- 
ed by so much less fatigue^ that instead of being re- 
garded as an evil, it is one of the pleasures of the 
English ; and people, as is our case at this very time, 
set out upon a journey of two hundred leagues to 
amuse themselves. 

The morning was fair ; we mounted the roiof, and 1 
looked back upon Birmingham not without satisfaction 
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^t thinking I should never enter It again. A heavy 
cloud of smoke bung over the city above -wliich in many 
places black columns went up with prodigious forc« 
from the steam-engines. We rejoiced that we were 
travelling into a better atmosphere, but the contagion 
spread far and wide. Every where around us, instead 
of the village church whose steeple usually adorns so 
beautifully the English' landscape, the tower of some 
manufactory was to be seen in the distance ; vomiting 
up flames, and smoke, and blasting every thing around 
with its metallic vapors. The vicinity was as thickly 
peopled arthat of London. Instead of cottages we 
saw streets of brick l>ovels blackened with the smoke 
of coal fires, which burn day and night in these dis- 
mal regions. Such swarms of children I never beheld 
in any other place, nor such wretched ones, — ^inrags, 
and their skins incrusted with soot and filth. The 
face of the country as we advanced was more 
hideous than can be described, uncultivated, black, 
and smoking. I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded, and he told me the whole earth 
beneath us was on fire; some eoal mines had taken 
fire many years ago, and still continued to burn. * If 
you were to . travel tliis road by night, sir,' said he, 
*. you would see the whole country a-fire, and might 
fancy you were going to hell !' — A part of the road 
which is thus undermined gave Way lately under one 
of the stages : it did not sink deep enough to kill the 
passengers by the fall but one of them had his thigh 
broken. 

This deplorable country continued for some leagues, 
till we had passed Wolverhampton the last manufac- 
turing town in this direction. Between this place and 
Penkridge it improved, we were once more in an agri- 
cultural land and beheld clean skins and healthy coun- 
tenances. We passed through Stafford, th^ county 
town, a small but well built place, of which the niaia 
trade consists in shoes; and dined the next stage 
beyond it at Stone. Here were formerly venerated 
the two martyrs Wulfold and Rufinus, who were 
slab) by their own father Wujpher, the Pagan king of 
Mercia, the father of St. Werburga also ; who by the 
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net-iCd of his children was himself at last favorfed with 
grace to repentance. All traces of their worship have 
long- since disappeared ; only the town derives its name . 
from the stones which were heaped oyer the place of 
their burial. Here '^Ve entered the country of potteries, 
fi-om whence the greater part of England is supplied 
with common ware and also with that finer sort called 
Wedge wood, after its inventor, and known all over 
Europe. Etruria is the name which he gave to his 
fabric, because the Etruscan remains were his models, 
and to him it is that England, and it may be added 
Europe, for where do not the &shions of England ex- 
tend? is indebted for having familiarized to us Uie beau-, 
tiful forms of Etruscan design. 

This is a populous province ; in no other part have 
I seen tlie towns standing so near together. We soon 
advanced to Newcastle-under-Line. Here my friend 
the coachman teld me they had a curious custom of 
pxmishing scolds by putting a bridle and bitt into the 
mouth of the oifender, so as to confine her tongue, 
and leading her in this manner through the streets as 
an example. Whether the English women are parti- 
cularly addicted to this offence, I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with tliem to say ; but it should seem so 
by the severity with which the laws regard it* In 
other places immersion is the punishment ; the woman 
is fastened in a chair at the end of a long plank or pole, 
which is hoisted out over the river, and there elevated 
or lowered by means of a lever; in this manner they 
dip her as often as tl»e officiating constable thinks pro- 
per, or till she no longer displays any inclination to 
continue tITe offence, which probably is not till she has 
lost the power. Both methods are effectual ones of 
enforcing silence upon an unruly tongue, but they are 
barbarous customs, and oqght to be wholly disused.* 



• Don Manuel is mistaken in supposing that they 
are still in use. ' The ducking-stools are fallen into 
decay, and in many places the stocks also, — ^little to 
the credit of the magistrates. — Ta. 
R 
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We are. now entering Cbeshire, the great eheeM 
country, and the difference between a land of manu- 
factures and a land of pasturage was delightful. The 
tiouses of the laborers were clean cottages : those of 
the rich, old mansions with old trees about them, ia 
view of the village church, were generation ailer gene- 
ration, for ages back, the heirs of the family had been 
baptized in Uie same font and buried in the same vault ; 
not newly erected brick buildings with shrubs and «ap- 
lings around them,^ in hearing of the mill-wheels and 
. hammer, by which' the fortune of the owner has been 
fabricated. Qne house which we passed was the most 
singular 1 had ever seen ; very old it must needs be; 
how many centuries I will not venture to conjecture. 
The materials are wood and mortar without 6tone ; tlie 
timber-frames painted blax;k,and the intervening panes 
of plaster-work whitened ; no dress in an old picture 
was ever more curiously variegated with stripes and 
slashes. The roof rises into many points ; the upper 
story projecting over tlie lower like a machicolated 
gate-way except that the projection is fUr greater; and 
long windows with little diamond-shaped panes reach 
almost from side to side, so that the rooms must b^ 
light as a krvtern. There is a moat round it I should 
guess it to be one of the oldest dwoUing-liouses in the 
kingdom. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country to the best ad- 
vantage J the sun was setting, and the long twilight of 
an English summer evening gives to the English land- 
scape a charm wholly its own. As soon as it g^vv 
dark the coach-lamps were lighted ; the horses having, 
.no bells this is as needful for the security of other travel- 
lers as for our own. But the roads are wide i and if 
a traveller keeps his own proper side, according to the 
law of the roads, however fearful it may be to see 
two of tliese fiery eyes coming on through the dark- 
ness at the rate of two leagues in the hour^ he is' per- 
fectly safe. We meant when evening closed to have 
forsidcen' the roof and taken our seats withinside ; but 
the places were filled by chance passengers picked up 
en the way, and no choice was Uft us. Star light aad 
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a mild summer air made the situation not unpleasant, 
if we had not been weary and disposed to sleep : this 
propensity it was not safe to indulge ; and the two hours 
after night set in, till we reached Manchester, were 
the most wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me of London, 
-we drove so long over rough street stones : only the. 
streets were shorter, and the turns we made more fre- 
quent. It was midnight when we alighted at a spa- 
cious inn, called the Bridgewater Arms. In these 
large manufact«ring towns, inns have neither the clean- 
liness nor comfbil which we find in smaller places. 
In the country there is a civility about the people of 
the bouse, and &n attention on their part which, though 
you know hospitality is their trade, shows or seems to 
show something of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle ; customers must come in tlie way of trade, and 
they care not whether you are pkas^ or not We 
iRrefe led into a long room hung round with great coats, 
spurs, and horsewhips, and with so many portmanteaus 
and saddle-bal^s lying about it, that it leoked like s 
warehouse. Two men were smoking over a botUe of 
wine at one table ; tliey were talking of parabolics and 
elliptics, and describing diagrams on the table with a 
wet finger ; & tingle one was writing at another, with 
a large pocktt book lying open before hire. We called 
lor supper ; and he civilly told us that he dso had 
given a like order, and if we would permit him should 
be happy to join us. To this we of course acceded. 
We found him to be a commercial traveller, and fas 
gave us some useful information concerning Manches- 
ter, and the best method of proceeding on our jour- 
ney. It was going towards two o'clock when we re- 
tired. We dept as usual in a double-bedded room, 
but we had no inclination to converse after we were 
in bed. I fell asleep almost instantaneously, and did 
lK>t awnke till nine in the morning: I must not forget 
to tell you that over the entrance to the passage, on 
each side of which the bed-rooms are arranged, is 
written in l«rge letters Morphean i 
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Manchester. ^'Cotton Manufactory. — Remarks upon the 
pernicious effects of the Tnanufacturhig Sys^in. 

J. HAD proTided us with letters to a ^ntleman in 
Manchester ; we delivered them after breakfast, and 
were received with that courtesy which a foreign- 
er, when he takes with him the expected recommen- 
dations, is sure to experience in England. He took us 
to one of the j^reat cotton manufactories, showed us 
the number of children who were at work there, and 
dwelt with delight on the infinite good which resulted 
from employing them at so early an age. I listened 
without contradicting him, for who would lift up his 
voice against Diana in Epliesns ! — ^proposed my ques- 
tions in such away as not to imply, or at least not to ad- 
vance, any difference of opinion ; and returned with a 
feeling at heart which makes me thank God I am not 
an Englishman. 

There is a shrub in some of the East Inditui islands 
which the French call veloutier; it exhales an odor that 
is agreeable at a distance, becomes less so as you draw 
nearer, and when you are quite close to it is insuppor- 
tably loathsome. Alciatus himself could not have ima- 
gined an emblem more appropriate to the commercial 
prosperity of England. 

Mr. . remarked that nothing could be so benefi- 
cial to a country as manufactures. " Yo\i see these 
children, sir," said he. *< In most parts of England 
poor children are a burden to their parents and to the 
parish ; here the parish, which would else have to sup- 
port them, is rid of all expense ; they g^ their bread 
almost as soon as they can run about, and by the time 
they are seven or eight years old bring in money. There 
is no idleness among us : — they come at five in the mor- 
■^"U J we allow tliem h.alf an hour for breakfast, and 
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SI hour for dinner ; they leave work at six, and anoth- 
er setTelievesK them for the nig-ht ; the wheels never 
stand still.'* I wiis looking", while he spoke, at the un- 
natural dexterity with which the fingers of these little 
creatures were playing in the machinery, half giddy 
myself with the noise and the endless motion : and 
when he told me there was no rest in these walls, day 
fvor nig'ht,! thought that if Dante had peopled one of his 
iiells witli children here was a scene worthy to have 
supplied him with new iraag-cs of torment. 

" These children, then," said I, " have no time to 
receive instruction." " That, sir," he replied, " is the 
evil which we have found. Girls are employed liere 
from the age you see them till they marry, and then 
they know nothin,'^' about domestic work ; not even how 
to mend a stocking or boil a potato. But we are rcm- 
cclyiiTg'tliis now* and send the children to school for an 
hear after they have done work." 1 asked if so much 
confinement did not injure their health. " No," he re- 
plied, " they are as healthy as any children in the world 
could be. To be sure, many of them, as they grew up, 
went oif in consumptions, but consumptions was the 
disease of the English."* 1 ventured to inquire afLcr- 
trards concerning^ the morals of the people who were 
trained up in this mpnstrous manner, and found what 
wsBS to be expected, that in consequence ofherding to- 
other such numbers of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
instructed in the commonest principles of religion and 
Bhorality, they were as debauclied and pi*ofligate as hu- 
laan beings under the influence of such circumstances 
must inevitably be ; the men drunken, the women diy- 
solute,- that however high the waives tlicy camcd, they 
were too improvident ever to lay-by for a time ofneed ; 
and that, though the parish was not at the expense of 
xnaintaiiiing them when children, it had to provide for 
them in diseases induced by theirtmode of life, and in 
premature debility and old age ; the poor-rates were 
oppressively high, and the hospitals and work houses 

* O? Americans are 5e still desirous to rival Great- 
Britain in her manufactures. — Am. E». 
- R2 
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always full and overflowing. I inquired how many per- 
sons were employed in the manufactory, and was told, 
children and all about two hundred. What was the 
firm of the house ? — There were two partners. So I 
thought I, — a hundred to one ! 

«* We are well off for hands in Manchester," said 
Mr. — ; <* manufactures are favorable to population, the 
poor are not afraid of havinjj a family here; the parishes 
therefore have always plenty to appreptirfe, and we 
take them as fast as they can supply us. In new man- 
ufiicturing towns they find it dilficult to ^ct a supply- 
Tlieir only method is to send people round tlie country 
to ^tt children from their parents. Women usually 
undertake this business ; they promise the parents to 
provide for the children ; one party is giad to be eased 
of a burthen, and it answers well to the other to find tlie 
young ones in food, lodging and clothes, and receive 
their wages." " But if these children should be ill- 
used ?" s:iid I. " Sir," he replied " itcan never be the 
interest of Clie women to use them ill, nor of the mana* 
facturers to permit it" 

It would have been in vain to arjjue had I been dis- 
posed to it. Mr. was a man of humane and kindly 

nature, who would not himself use any thing cruelly, 
and judged of others by his own feelings. I tlioughtof 
the cities in Arabian romance, where all the inhabit- 
ants were enchanted : here Commerce is the queer* 
witch, and I had no talisman strong enough to disen- 
chant tliose who were daily drinking of tlie golden cup 
of her charms. 

We purchase English cloth, English muslins, Eng- 
lish buttons, &,c. and admire the excellent skill wiUi 
which they are fabricated, and wonder that from such 
a distance they can be afforded to us at so low a price, 
and think what a happy country is England ! A happy 
country indeed it is for the higher orders ; no where 
have the rich so many enjoyments, no where have the 
ambitious so fair a field, no where have tiie ingenious 
such encourage incnt, no where have the intellectual 
such advantages; but to talk of English happiness is 
like talking; of Spartan freedom, the Helots are over- 
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looked In no other country can such riches be ac- 
■^juired by commerce, but it is tlie one who grows rich 
by the labor of the liundred. The hundred human 
being-s like himself, as wonderfully fashioned by Na- 
ture, gifted with the like capacities, and equally made 
ior immortality, are sacrificed body and soul. Horri- 
ble as it must needs appear, the assertion is true to 
:the very letter. They are deprived in childhood of all 
instjuction and all enjoyment; of the sports in which 
. -childhood instinctively indulges, of fresh air by day 
cand of natural sleep by night. Their health physical 
•and moral is alike destroyed ; they die of diseases in- 
*<iuced by unremittfng task work,, by continenient in 
■tlie impure atmosphere of ci-owdcd rooms, by tlie 
particles of metallic or vegetable dust which they are 
continually inhaling ; or they live to gi'ow up without 
decency, without comfort, and without hope ; with- 
<Hit morals, without religion, and without shame ; 
and bring forth slaves like themselves to tread in the 
same path of miseiy. 

The dwellings of the laboring manufacturers are in 
narrow streets and lanes, blockaded up from light and 
air,- not as in our countiy to exelude an insupportable 
sun, but crowded together because every inch of land 
is of such value, tliat room for light and air cannot be 
afforded them.. Here in Manchester a gi-eat propor- 
tion of the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark, 
where every kind of filth is suffered to accumulate, 
-because no exertions of domestic care can ever make 
such homes decent. These places are so many hot- 
beds of infection ; and tlie poor in large towns are 
rarely or never without an infectious fever among them, 
« plague of their own; which leaves tlie habitation* 
of the rich, like a Goshen of cleanliness and comfort, 
unvisited. 

Wealth flows into tlie country, but how does it cir- 
culate there ? Not equally and healthfully through the 
whole system ; it sprouts into wens and tumors, and 
•collects in aneurisms which starve and palsy the ex- 
tremities. The government indeed raises millions 
now as easily as it raised thousands in the days ol' Eli- 
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zabeth : the metropolis is six times the size which it 
was a century, ago ; it has nearly doubled during the 
present reign ; a thousand caiTiages drive about the 
streets of London, where, tliree generation ago, there 
were not an hundred ; a thousand hackney coaches 
are licenced in the same city, where at the same dis- 
tance of lime there was not one ; they whose grand- 
fathers dined at noon, from wooden trenchers, and 
upon the produce of their own farms, sit down by the 
lig'ht of w:i\cn tapers to be served upon silver, aiKlto 
partake of delicacies from the four quarters of the 
globe, l^ut the number of the po«)r, and the suilcr- 
ings of tlie ]:oor, have continued to increase ; the 
j)rice of every thing which they consume has always 
been advancing, and the price of labor, the only com- 
modity which they have to dlspor.e of, remains tlic 
same. Work-houses are erected in one place, and in- 
iirmaries in another ; the poor-rates increase in pro- 
portion to the taxes ; and in times of dearth the rich 
even purchase food, and retail it to them at a reduced 
price, or supply them with it gratuitously : still every 
year adds to their number. Necessity is tlic mother 
of crimes ; new prisons are built, new punishments 
enacted ; but the poor become year after year more 
numerous, more miserable, and more depraved ; ar.d 
this is the inevitable tendency of the manufacturing 
system. 

Tliis system is the boast of England, — long may she 
continue to boast it before Spain shall rival her ! Yet 
this is the system which we envy, and which we are 
so desirous to imitate. Happily our religion presents 
one obstacle ; that incessant labor, which is req^iii-ed 
in these task-houses, can never be exacted in a Cath- 
olic country where the Cliurch has wisely provided so 
m:iny days of leisure for the purposes of religion and 
enjoyment. Against the frequency of these holidavs 
much has been said; but Heaven forbid that the 
clamor ofpliilosophizingcommercialists should prevail, 
and tliat the Spaniard should ever be bmtalized by un. 
remitting task-work, like the negroes in* America 

* A cotcmporary English popular v/riter asscils ev- 
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and the laboring^ manufacturers in England ! Let uft 
leave to England the boast of supplying all Europe with 
her wares ; let us leave to these lords of the sea the 
distinction of which Uiey are so tenacious, that of being 
the white slaves of the rest of the world, and doing for 
it all its dirty work. The poor must be kept miserably 
poor, or such a state of things eould not continue ; there 
must be laws to regulate tlieir wages, not by tlie value 
of their work but by the pleasure of their masters ; 
laws to prevent their removal from one place to another 
within the kingdom, and to prohibit their emigration 
out of it They would not be crowded in hot task- 
houses by day, and herded together in damp cellera at 
flight ; they would not toil in unwholesome employ- 
ments from sun-rise till sun-set, whole days, and whole 
days and quarters for with twelve hours' labor the avid- 
ity of trade is not satisfied; they would not sweat night 
and day, keeping up this laus percnnis of the Devil, be- 
fore furnaces which are never suffered to cool» and 
breathing-in vapors which inevitably produce disease 
and deatu ;^-the poor would never do these things un- 
less they were miserably poor, unless tliey were in that 
state of abject poverty which preclude^ instruction, and 

ery laborer having a family is a pauper — a man with a 
wife and four childi'en cannot out of liis labor possibly 
provide them and himself with the means of living. 
•* I do not mean," says he, **that they cannot live com- 
fortably—for to comfort such men have long ago bid 
farewell— but I assert, and am ready to prove, that 
he cannot provide them, without parish aid, with a 
sufficiency of food— not to satisfy their cravings-^but 
to sustain life \ The negro slaves in the West Indies 
are in every respect better off than the laboring poor 
in England : they are fed better, they are lodged bet- 
ter ; tSey suffer much less from tlie irtclemency of the 
weather ; they have a far greater portion of chirurgi- 
cal and medical assistance ; they are (I speak gene« 
rally) as kindly treated by their masters ; tliey work 
not half as hard ; they have a hundred times more lei« 
sure time,"-«-A¥- £p> 
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by destroying all hope for the faturc, reduces man like 
the brutes, to leek for nothing^ be^^ond the gratificatioil 
of present wants. 

How England can remedy this evil, for there are not 
wanting in England those who perceive and confess it 
to be an evil, it is not easy to discover nor is it niy bu- 
siness to inquire. To us it is of more consequence to 
know how otJier countries may avoid it, and, as it is the 
prevailing system to encooragu manufactures every 
where, to inquire how we may reap as much good and 
as little evil as possible. The best methods appear to 
be, by extending to the utmost the use of machinery ; 
and leaving the price of labor to find its own level s 
the higher it is, the better. The introduction of ma- 
chinery in an old manufacturing country always pro- 
duces distress by throwing workmen out of employ, 
xand is seldom effected without riots and executions. 
Where new fabrics are to be erected it is obvious that 
this difficulty does not exist ; and equally obvious that 
When hard labofr can be performed by iron and wood, 
it is desirable to spai*e Aesh and blood. High wagea 
Are a general benefit, because money thus distributed 
is employed to the greatest general advantage. The 
laborer, lifted up one step in society, acqj^ires the pride 
and the wants, the habits and the feelmgs, of the clasi 
now next above him.* Forethought, which the mis- 
erable poor necessarily and instinctively shun, is, to 
him who earns a comfortable competence, new plea* 
sure ; he educates his children, in the hope that they 
may rise higher than himself, and that he is fitting 
them for better fortunes. Prosperity is said to be 
more dangerous than adversity to human virtue ; both 
•re wholesome when sparingly distributed, both in the 

• This argument has been placed in a more forciUe 
light in the first volume of the Annual Review, in an 
article upon the Reports of 'the Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor, attributed to a gentlenian 
of Norwich. It is one of the ablest chapters upon this 
branch of political eoonomy that has ever been writ«> 
*en.— Tk- 



I perilous alwa>'s ; andoflen deadly i but ifproe* 
perity be thus dangei*otis, it is a danger which falls to 
the lot of few ; and it is sufficiently proved by the 
Tices of those unhappy wretches who exist in slavery, 
Uiider whatever fornTor in whatever disguise, that 
hope is as essential to prudence, and to virtue, as t* 
bappiness. 
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^Sanchettjer. — ycurney to Cheater.^— Packet -boat. '^-^ Br ind-' 
Uy.-r-kail RoacU.-^hester Cathedral. — Ne^u-yail.-^ 
Assassination in the south of Europe not like 'murder Jn 
£ngland. — Nmnber of Criminals — hut Abatement of 
Atrocity in Crimes: — Mitigation of Penal Law.-^Mobert 
Devj. — Excellent Administration of justice. — Amend- 
stents still desired, 

A PLACE more destitute of all interestbg objects 
Aan Manchester it is not easy to conceive. In size 
and population it is the second city in the kingdom, 
eontaining above fourscore -tlipusand inhabitants. Im- 
agine this multitude crowded together in narrf)w 
streets, the houses all built of brick and blackened 
with smoke ; frequent buildings among them as large 
as convents, without their antiquity, without their 
beauty, without their holiness ; where you hear from 
within, as you pass along", the everlasting din of ma- 
chinery ; and where when the bell rings it is to call 
wretches to their work instead of their prayers — ima- 
jpne this, and you have the materials for a picture of 
Manchester. The most remarkable thing which I 
bave seen here is the skin of a snake, fourteen En^- 
Ksh feet in length, >vhich was killed in the neighbor- 
kood and is preserved in the library of the collegiate 
church. 

We left it willingly en Monday morning, and em- 
barked upon the canal in a stage boat, bound for Ches- 
ter ; a city whieh we had been advised by no means 
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to pass by unseen. This was a new mode of traveU 
ling, and a delightful one it proved. The shape of the 
machine resembles the common representations of 
Noah's ark, except that the roof is flatter so made for 
the convenience of passengers. Witliin this fioatin|^ 
house are two apartments ; seats in which are hired 
at different prices, 'the parlor and the kitchen. Two 
horses, harnessed one before the other, tow it along at 
the rate of a league an hour; the very pace which it 
is pleasant to keep up with when walking on the bank. 
The canal is just wid« enough for two boats to pass ; 
sometimes we sprung ashore, sometimes stood or sate 
upon the roof-— till to our surprise we were called 
down to dinner, and found that as good a meal had 
been provided in the back part of tlie boat, while we 
were going on, as would have been supplied at an inn. 
We joined in a wish that the same kind of tr&vellin|f 
- were extended every where : no time was lost ; kit- 
chen and cellar travelled with us ; the motion was im- 
perceptible ; we could neither be overturned nor run 
away with, if we sunk there was not depth of water to 
drown us ; we could read as conveniently asan a house« 
or sleep as quietly as in a bed. 

England is now intersected in every direction by 
canals. This is tlie province in which they were first 
tried by the present duke of Bridgewater, whose for- 
tune has been amply increased by tlie success of his 
experiment His engineer, Brindley, was a singular 
character, a man of real genius for this particular em- 
ployment, who thought of nothing but loc^s and levels ; 
perforating hills, and floating baiges upon aqueduct 
bridges over unmanageable streams. When he had a 
plan to form he usually went to bed, and lay there 
working it out in his head till the design was comple- 
ted. It is recorded of him, that being asked in the 
course of an examination before the House of Com- 
mons for what he supposed rivers were created, he 
answered, afler a pause — To feed navigable canals, 

Excellent as these canals are, rail-roads are found 
to accomplish the same purpose at less expense. In 
Ihese the wheels of tlie camag^e move in grooves upon 
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ifon bars laid all along the road ; where there is a de- 
scent no draught is required, and the laden -waggons 
as they run down draw the empty ones up. These 
roads are always used in the neighborhood of coal- 
mines and founderies. It has been recommended by 
speculative men that they should be universally intro- 
duced, and a hope held out that at some future time 
this will be done, and all carriages drawn along by the 
action of steam engines erected at proper distances. 
If this be at present one of the dreams of philosophy, 
it ' is a philosophy by which trade and manufactures 
would be benefited and money saved ; and the dream 
therefore may one day be accomplished. 

The canal not extending to Chester we were dis- 
missed fi'om the boat, about half way between the two 
cities, near tlie town of Warrington which was just 
distant enpugh to form a pleasing object through the 
intervening trees. A stage to which we were consign- 
ed, was ready to receive us ; and we exchanged, not 
very willingly, the silent and imperceptible motion of 
a water journey, to be jolted over rough roads in a 
crowded and noisy coach. The country was little in- 
teresting, and became less so as we advanced. I saw 
two bodies swinging from a gibbet by the road side : 
they had robbed and murdered a post-boy, and accord- 
ing to the barbarous and indecent custom of England, 
were hanged up upon the spot till their bones should 
fall asunder. 

We found Chester to be as remarkable a place as 
our travelling friend at Manchester had represented it. 
The streets are cut out of a soft red rock ; and passen- 
gers walk, not upon flag-stones at the side, as in most 
other cities, nor in the middle of the streetr-but through 
the houses, upon a boarded parade, through what 
would elsewhere be the front room of the first floor. 
Wherever a lane or street strikes oflT, there is a flight 
of steps into the carriage road. The best shops avg 
upon this covered way, though there are others under- 
neath it on a level with the street. 'The^ cathedral is a 
mean edifice of soft, red, crumbly stona ; apparently 
quarried upon the spot ; it would have been foll\ to 
S 
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bavd erected anything better with sach wretcbed xna^ 
teriaXs. I saw nothing in it more notable than the epi- 
taph upon an infant son of the bishop, of whom it was 
thotufiit proper to record upon marble, that he wa» 
born III the palace and baptized in the cathedral. 

The old walls are yet standing ; there is a walk on 
the top of them, from whence we overlooked the sur- 
rounding country, the mountains of Wales not far dis- 
tant, and the river Dee which passes by the city and 
forms an estuary about two leagues below it. The 
new jail is considered as a perfect model of prison ar- 
chitecture, a branch of the art as much studied by the 
English of the present day as ever cathedral building 
was by their pious ancestors. The main objects at- 
tended to are that the prisons be kept apart from each 
other; anil that the cells should be ^way» open to 
inspection, and well ventilated so as to prevent infec- 
tious disorders which were commonly occurring in old 
prisons. The structure of this particular prison is sing- 
• ularly curious, the cells being: so constructed that the 
jailor from his dwelling house can look into every one 
— a counterpart to the whispering dungeons in Sicily, 
which would have delighted Dionysius. 1 thought of 
Asmodeus and Don Cleofas. The apartment from 
whence we were shown the interior of the prison was 
well, and even elejrantly furnished ; there were gera- 
niums flowering upon stands — a piaiK>-forte, and music 
books lying open — and when we looked from the win- 
dow we saw criminals with irons upon their legfs, in 
solitary dungeons : — one of them, who was intently 
reading some devotional book, was we were told cer- 
tainly to be executed at the next assizes. Custom 
soon cauterizes human sympathy ; or the situation of 
the keeper who sits surrounded with comforts, and 
has these things always in view, would be well nigh as 
deplorable as that of the vTetches under his care. 
^ Of late years the office of jailor has become of con- 
siderable importance, and ennobled by the title of Gov- 
ernor. The increase of criminals has given it tliis con- 
sequence ; and that the number of criminals must be 
prodigiously increased, is sufficiently proved by the fre- 
fi'.iency and magnitude of these new prisons. In fact. 
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more perftons annually suffer death in this country than 
in the whole of Christendom besides ; and frf;m hence 
it has been inferred, that either the people of En.q^laiul 
are the moat depraved people in Europe or their laws 
the bloodiest. No, say the English j the true reason 
is, that in other countries crimes are committed with 
impunity, — and they never fail to instance assassina- 
tion : thus they satisfy themselves and silence the ob- 
jector. Tme it is that in all the southern parts of 
Europe, to our shame be it spoken, assassination i^ 
far more frequently committed than punished : but 
murder with us, generally speaking-, is neither in its 
motive nor in its manner the same atrocious crime 
which in England is regarded with such religious ab- 
horrence and punished with such certain severity. 
Among us, a love dispute between peasants or me- 
jchanics leads as reg^arly/to this deadly spirit of re- 
venge, as a quarrel upon the point of honor betweert 
two English gentlemen. The Spanish zagal holds th^ 
Ufc of his rival no cheaper than the English gentleman 
that of his equal who has elbowed liim in the street, 
or intruded into his places at the theatre ; a blow 
with us is revenged by the knife, as it is in England 
with the pistol. The difference is. that the sense of 
honor extends lower in society among us ; and that 
the impunity which we allow to all, is restricted in 
England to the higher orders ; and the truth is, that, 
wherever assassination or duelling prevails, the faiilt 
is more to be imputed to the laws than to the people. 
These are offences from which men may eagily be de- 
terred ; life will never be held cheap by the people, 
if the laws teach them that it should be held sacred. 

Every stage of society has its characteristic crimes. 
The savage is hard-hearted to his children, brutal to 
his women, treacherous to his enemies ; he steals and 
runs away with his booty, he poisons his weapons, 
he is cowardly and cruel. In the barbarian, pride 
and courage introduce a sense of honor which laysr 
the foimdation for morality : he is a robber not a 
thief, ferodious instead of cunning, rather merciless 
than cruel. When states become settled new offen- 
ces spring upf as the weeds in meadow land differ 
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from those of the waate : laws are necessary to res- 
train the strong from oppression, and tlie wedk from 
revenge. A new tribe of evils accompany civilization 
and commerce, — the vices which are fostered by 
•wealth and the crimes which are produced by want. 
Still the progress of the human race, though slow, is 
sure ; tlie laws and the people soften alike, and crimes 
and punishments both become less atrocious. 

More offences are committed in £ngland than in 
other countries, because there is more wealth and 
more waut ; greater temptations to provoke the poor» 
greater poverty to render them liable to temptation, 
and less religious Instruction to arm them a^painst it. 
In Scotland, where the puritan •clergy retain some- 
' thing of their primitive zeal, the people are more 
moral ; poverty is almost general there, and therefore 
the less felt because there is little wealth to invite the 
contrast In both countries the greater number of 
offences are frauds ; even they who pr^ upon-society 

J}artake of its amelioration, and forsake the barbarous 
labits of robbery, and niurder, for methods less per- 
ilous to themselves and others. The weasel fares bet- 
ter than the wolf, and continues her secret depreda- 
tions after the wolf has been extirpated. In Ireland, 
on tlie contrary, where the characteristics of savage 
Hfe are still to be found, xx|urder is the most frequent 
crime ; and, horrid as it is, it is generally rendered 
stiU more*80 by circumstances of wanton cruelty. If 
the Welsh are addicted to any peculiar offence it is 
sheep-stealing, because the sheep have ceased to be 
wild, — and the people have not. 

The laws are mitigated in due proportion to the 
amelioration of tlie people : — it was formerly the cus- 
tom if a prisoner refused to plead to a capital charge 
to stretch him upon his back, and lay weights upon 
his breast ; which wei^ daily to be increased till he 
died ; — now he is regarded as guilty, and sentenced 
as siicli. Till lately, women were burnt when men 
were only hanged*; the punishment is now the same 

* Only for coining, and for murdering their hus- 
bands. The author seenas to have supposed it^ was sd- 
'ays the case. — Th. 
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^ both sexes ; the horrible butchery for treason, by 
which the martyrs suffered under the persecutions of 
Elizabeth and James, is commuted for beheading. In 
these last instances the mitigfation is of the national 
manners, and not of the law : but the laws themselves 
ahould be amended ; custom is no security : a bruel 
minister mi^t enforce these inhuman sentences which 
are still pronounced, — and nations can never take too 
many precautions ag-ainst the possibility of being re- 
barbarized. There is no Miseritordia in England^ 
and, except indeed for spiritual assistance, its hu- 
mane services are not needed ; the prisoners are suf- 
ficiently fed and clothed ; and the law which punishes 
allows every'alleviation of punishment which does not 
defeat the main end of justice. Something of tlie 
spirit of this charitable, institution was displayed by an 
individual in the metropolis two centuries ago. He 
gave fifty pounds to the parish in which the great 
prison is situated on condition that for ever after, a 
man on the night preceding an execution should go te 
Newgate in the dead of t)ie night, and strike with a 
hand-bell twelye tolls with double strokes, as near 
the cells of the condemned criminals as possible, — 
then exhort them to repentance. The great belief 
the church was also to toll when they were passing 
by on their - way to execution, and the bell-man was 
to look over the wall and exhort Ml good people to 
pray to God for the poor sinners who were going to 
suffer death. Robert Dew was the name of thb pi- 
ous man : the church is dedicated to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which these heretics have ingeniously convert- • 
ed into a Saint ! 

I need not tell you tliat the torture has long since 
been abolished in England. In no other part of tlie 
world are laws so well executed ; crimes ai*e never 
committed here with impunity ;.^there is no respect 
of persons, justice is never defeated by delay, and 
the people are not familiarized to cruelty by the sight 
of cruel punishments^ The effect of so familiarizing a 
nation has been dreadfully exemplified in France. All 
history does not present a spectacle' more inexpiably 
disgraceful to the country in which it occurred, thaji' 
52 
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the council of surgeons assembled to fix the sentence 
of Damiens ; a council appointed by the king of France 
ahd his ministers, to discover in what manner the poor 
madman could be made to feel the most exquisite tor- 
tures, and kept alive as long as possible to endure 
them ! Louis XV. signed this sentence, — and then de- 
sired he might not be told when if was to be execu- 
ted,— because it would hurt his feeling^ ! The pres- 
ent king of England has, in like manner, twice esca- 
ped death ; .^ d in, both instances the unhay:)py per- 
sons concerned have been lodged in the public hos- 
pital for tiie insane. Is there upon record anotlier 
contrast so striking between two neighboring na- 
tions ? 

Even however in England some improvements are 
still desirable in criminal law. The principle of the 
law is, that every man shall be presumed innocent till 
he is proved guilty ; yet this principle is never carried 
into effect, and the accused are confined in irons :— it 
is necessary to secure them ; but any rigor, not abso- 
luteiy necessaiy for this purpose, is in manifest viola- 
tion of tiiis liumane and just axiom. A pleader should 
he permitted to defend the prisoner, as well as one to 
jiccuse him ; where the innocence of the prisoner is 
proved, he ought to be indemnified for the losses he 
has sustained and the expenses he has incurred by his 
im])ris()nment and trial ; where he is convicted, the 
expense of bringing him to justice ought to fall upon 
the public ; not upon the individual prosecutor, alrea- 
dy a sulierer by tlie oHcnce. 
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Vovrge to Liverpool. — Fiithy Custom at the Inns. — School 
of the Blind. — Athemeum. — Mr. Moscoe. — yourney to 
Kendal. 

Wednesday, July 14 
WE left Cliester yesterday at noon, and embarked 
cgain r.])on a canal. Our last navigation had ended by 
tiar'.sfcrring us to a coach j we had now to undergo a 
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more unpleasant transfer. The canal reached the 
Mersey, a huge river which forms the port of Liver- 
pool^ across which we had about three leagues to sail 
in a slant direction. A vessel was ready to receive 
us, on board of which we embarked and set sail with 
a slack wind. At first it "was pleasant sailing, — the 
day fair, a castellated hill in full view up the river, 
and Liverpool at a distance near to its mouth upon 
the northern shore. But the wind rose, tlie water be- 
came rough ; there came on a gale from the west 
"witli heavy rain which drove us below deck, and then - 
•we ■ were driven up again by the stench of a close 
cabin and the sickness of women and children. The 
g-ale was so strong that we had reason to be thankful 
for reaching the town in safety. 

Immediately upon our landing we were surrounded 
by boys proffering cards of the ditferent inns by which 
they were employed to look out for strangers, and 
contesting wlio should carry our luggage. The rain 
continued, and confined us for the evening. They 
have a filthy custom at the inns in England, that 
•when you pull off your boots, the man brings you a 
pair of old slippers which serve for all travellers ; and 
indeed are frequently worn-out- shoes with the heels 
cut away : clean as the English are, tliis impropriety 
does not in tlie slightest degree offend them.* 

The next morning we inquired for a gentleman with 
whom I had been acquainted in London. A book 
containing the names and place of abode of all the in- 
habitants is kept at every inn ; so that there was no 
difficulty in finding him out. With him w^e spent the 
day, and were obliged to him for showing us whatev- 
er was most worthy of notice in the town. There is 
no cathedral, no castle gate, town-wall, or monu- 
ment of antiquity, nb mavks of decay. Every thing 
is the Avork of late ^ears, almost of the present gen- 
eration. . 

* This is also the custom in America: — but we 
never heard that a gentleman was not permitted to 
use his own slippers if he takes care to have them iu 
his portmanteau. — Am. E». 
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There Is but one fine street in the city, which ii 
terminated by the Exchange, a hancUome structure ; 
but as you look up the street to it, it is not in the cen- 
tre ; and this irregularity produces a singularly un« 
pleasant effect One side of the street, it seems, 
was built with reference to this Exchange, and the 
other was to have corresponded with it ; but when 
the governors of the city came to purchase the ground, 
some obstacles were discovered which had not been 
foreseen. As there are few fine streets, so are there 
few which display much poverty : this external ap- 
pearance of prosperity is purchased at a dear price ; 
for the poor, as in Manchester, live mostly in cellars 
underg^und. The height of some of the warehouses 
excited the wonder of my companion, and he expres- 
sed his surprise tliat I should not be astonished at 
them also. In fact, old houses in England are gener- 
ally lower tlian roodei*n ones, and even these have 
never more than four floors. Yet the value of ground 
is prodigiously great, and tiie island is not subject to 
earthquakes. 

Here is a hospital for horses, of which th^ sig[n- 
board caught my eye as we passed along. We visit- 
ed a school for the blind, a sight as interesting as it 
was melancholy. They make curtain lines by a ma- 
chine which a blind man contrived ; list- slippers, 
which were an invention of the French emigrants ; — 
baskets ;--every thing, in shoi^t, in which 9ie sense 
of sight can be supplied by touch. It was surprising 
to see them move about the room, steering clear of 
everything as surely as though they had seen what 
was before them, — as if they had possessed that sixth 
sense, which experimental naturalists, tlie most mer- 
ciless of human beings, are said to have discovered in 
l>casts when they have put out tlieir eyes for the sake of 
seeing how the tortured animal can find its \jray without 
tliem. They sung a hymn for our gratification : their 
voices were fine ; and the deep attention which was 
manifest in their eyeless faces, dead as tliey necessarily 
were to all external objects which could distract them, 
was affecting and even awful. Such as discover a 
taste for music ai'c instructed in it j aad some have 
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been thus enabled to support themselves as organists 
in the churches, and by tuning' instruments. The 
blind must be very numerous in £ng)and, as I am told 
there . are many such institutions ; but their is good 
reason to hope that the number 'will be materially les- 
sened in future by the vaccine inoculation, a very 
large proportion of the poor sufferers having" lost their 
eyes by the small pox. 

Liverpool has become a plac6 ef great maritime 
trade, against every natural disadvantage. The river 
is sheltered only from the north, and at low water 
sand-banks may be seen round its mouth for leagues 
off in every direction. Vessels when leaving port eas- 
ily avoid them, because they start with a fair wind, 
but to returning ships they are far more perilous. In 
spite of this, there is not any other place where so 
much mercantile enterprise is displayed in England^ 
nor perhaps in the whole world. — Two ships came in 
-while we were upon the quay : it was a beautiful 
sight to see them enter the docks and take their quiet 
station ; a crowd flocking towards them, some in curi- 
osity to know ^hat they were, others in hope and in 
fear hastening to see who had returned in them. 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity unexampled 
in any other part of England. It is true that many ad- 
venturers fail ; yet with all the ups and downs of cofa- 
mercial speculation Liverpool prospers beyond all o- 
ther ports. Their is too a princely liberality in its mer- 
chants, which even in London is not rivalled. Let an/ 
thing be proposed for the advantage and ornament, 
or honor of the town ; however little akin it may be to 
their own pursuits, habits, and feelings, they are ready 
with subscriptions to any amount. It has lately been 
resolved upon to have a botanical garden here ; a large 
sum has been raised for the purpose, and the groun4 
purchased. ** It will be long," said I to our friend, 
** before this, can be brought to any perfection *' "Oh, 
sir," said he with a smile of triumph which it was de* 
lightful to perceive, " you do not know how we do 
things at Liverpool. , Money and activity works won- 
ders. In half a dozen years we shall have the finest in 
England." 
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The lustory of their Athenaeum is a strikiDg- instance 
of their spirit : — ^by this name they call a public libra- 
ry, with a reading-room for the newspapers and other 
journal8,-<-^or all periodical publij^ations, whether dai- 
ly, monthly, quarterly or yearly, are called joumaU in 
England. Two of the literary inhabitants were talk- 
ing one day after dinner of the want of a public library 
in the town, and they agreed to call a meeting for the 
purpose of forming one. The meeting was advertised, 
—they went to it and found themselves alone. **What 
shall we do now?" said the one? " here is an end of 
the business/' " No," said his friend : — «* take you 
the chau:, I will be secretary; we will draw up our 
resolutions unanimously, and advertise them.'* They 
did so ; and in four-and-twenty hours sufficient funds 
were subscribed to establish the finest institution of 
the kind in the kingdom. 

Literature also flourishes as fairly as commerce. A 
history of Lorenzo de Medici appeared here about 
eight years ago, which even the Italians have thought 
worthy of translation. The libraries of Florence were 
searched for materials for this work, and many writ- 
ings of Lorenzo himself first given to the world in Liv- 
erpool. This work of Mr. Roscoe has defused a gen- 
eral taste for the literature of Italy. It has 'been said 
of men of letters, that like prophets, they have no hon- 
or in their own country ; but to this saying to' which 
there are so few exceptions, one honorable one is to 
be found here. The people of Liverpool are proud of 
their townsman : whether they read his book or not, 
they are sensible it has reflected honor upon their 
town in tlie eyes of England, and of Europe, and they 
have a love and jealousy of its honor, which has sel- 
dom been found any where except in those cities where 
that love was nationality, because the city and the 
state were the same. This high and just estimation 
of Mr. Roscoe is the more praiseworthy, because he is 
known to be an enemy to the slave trade, the pecuHar 
disgrace of Liverpool. 

We had choice of stage xoaches to Kendal, but it 
was, only a choice between two of the satne sort, the 



fong* coffin-shaped machines, of which we had had so 
bad a sample between Worcester and Brimingham. 
One of these we ascended this morning for a day's 
journey of twenty leagues. The outskirts of Liver- 
pool liave an unsightly appearance,—- new streets of. 
houses for the poorer classes, which bear ik> marks 
either of cleanliness or comfort, fields cut up for the 
foundationsof other buildings, brickyards, and kilns 
smoking on every side. It was not easy to say where 
the town ended ; for the paved way, which in all other 
parts of England ends with the town, continued here 
the whole stage sorely to our annoyance. We passed 
through Orrasktrk, a town chiefly famous for the pre- 
paration o£ a nostrum of more repute tlian efficacy a- 
gainst the hydrophobia, and breakfasted a stage be- 
yond it at a single inn beside a bridge, the worst and 
dirtiest house of entertainment which I have yet seen 
in England. Sometimes we had a view of the sea to- 
wards Ireland; but the country was flat and unplea- 
sant, and the trees all blighted and stinted in their 
g^wth ; they seemed to have shrunk and twisted 
themselves to avoid the severity of the sea blast 

Preston was the next stage, a large manufacturing 
town; before we entered it we crossed the river Ribble 
by a good stone bridge, and imrpediately ascended a 
long hill, — ^it was the only pleasant spot which we had. 
seen upon the way. Near this place an officer once met 
his death in battle by a singular accident. His horse, *■ 
upon some disgust he took at the gims as the old writ- 
er oddly expresses it, ran off and leapt a ditch ; the 
man's sword fell, and at tlie same minute he was 
thrown upon its point, and it ran him through. There 
is a spring about three leagues from hence, the water 
of which will bum with a blue f)ame like spirits of 
wine. Beyond Preston the roads were good, and the 
country also improved. We changed horses again at 
Garstang, a little town where the picture over the inn 
door caught my notice. It was an eagle carrying a- 
way a child — representing a circumstance which is 
believed to have happened jp M. times in this part of 
the country. Near the town we saw the ruins of a 
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custle tQ the right Another easy stage brought Qs t§ 
Lancaster, one of the best built cities in the kingdom. 
The view as we left it after dinner was truely fine ; 
two stone bridges over the river Lon, the town on the 
opposite bank, and on the highest part of the bill a cas- 
tle which has been newly built or repaired as a prison. 
Lancaster could scarcely have appeared more beauti- 
ful .in the days of the shield and the lance. 

Our land of promise was now in sight ; high moun- 
tains seen across a g^at bay, with all tlie aerial hues 
of distance : but the clouds gathered, and we were 
driven to take shelter in the coach from a heavy rain. 
About tei) we arrived at Kendal. Here, while supper 
was preparing, we sent for a guide to the Lakes and 
a map of them. This is one ot the comforts of travel- 
ling in England ; wherever you go printed information 
is to be found concerning every thing which deserves 
a strangers notice. From hence our pedestrian expe- 
dition was to begin. We took out our knapsacks, 
stored tliem with a change of linen, &c. and dispatched 
our trunks by the carrier to meet us at Ambleside. 

They procluced at supper potted char, which is their 
delicacy, this, fish being peculiar to the Lakes. So many 
are potted and sent to other parts of the country, chief- 
ly as presents, that pots are made on purpose which 
h^ve on them a rude repres(*ntation of the fish. It re- 
sembles a trout, but is, I am told, more beautifully 
spotted, and of a more delicate flavor. In its spotted 
state it was very good, as I suppose any eatable fish 
would have been if prepared in the same manner. 
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^een Mary I. — Laie of WinanderTnere.^-Afnbleaide. — 
Lake of Conhton.-r-Kirkstone Mountain. — Ld/fe of 
Brotheroater. — Paterdale.-^Laie of Ultwater.'—Fen' 
rith, 

Friday, July 16. 
KENDAL, though lestf populous and less busy than 

the noisy manufacturing towTis which we have left be- 
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hi«id U9, is yet a place of thtiving industry, and has 
been so during some centuries. The most interesting 
fact connected with its histoi*y is this : after the death 
of Henry VIll. his da«ighter, the pious Mary, being 
deeply concerned for the state of his unhappy soul, 
would fain have set apart the revenues of this paro- 
chial church as a fund for masses in his behalf. She 
consulted proper persons upon thifi matter, who as- 
sured her that the pope - would never consent to it ; 
and she then, still endeavoring to hope that he was 
not utterly out of the reach of intercession, gave the 
advowson to a college which he had founded in Cara- 
bridge, thinking that, as the foundation of this col- 
lege was tlie best thing he had done for himself, the 
best thing she could do for him would be to augment 
its revenues for his sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily, as it induced 
us to provide ourselves with umbrellas a precaution 
which we might otherwise have neglected. They 
make these things in England to sei've also as walking- 
sticks^ by which means tliey are admirably adapted 
lor foot travellers. Much rain has fallen lately in this 
neighborhood; and the influx of such visitors as our- 
selves is so great, that the person oi whom we pur- 
chased the umbrellas told us, he had sold forty hi the 
course of the week. 

After breakfast we begun our march. You would 
have smiled to see me vi-ith the knapsack buckled 
over my breast and a staff in hand, which if not so 
picturesque as the pilgrim's is certainly more conve- 
nient in so showery a land as this. Our way was up 
and down steep hills, by a good road. The carts of 
this country are drawn by a single horse ; and this i^s 
conceived to be so much the best mode of draught, 
that the Board of Agriculture is endeavoring to midte 
it general throughout the kingdom. In about two hours 
we came in sight of Winandermere, mere being 
another word for lake. We had now travelled over 
two leagues^'of uninteresting ground, where tlie hills 
were so high as to excite expectation of something to 
\e seen from the summit which we were toiling up ; 
T 
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and when wehad reached the summit, nothig^h enoii^lf 
to realise the expectation they bad excited. The morn- 
ing had been overcast ; fwice vre had been obliged to 
our por .able pent-house$ tor saving us from a wetting ; 
the sun had oftentimes struggled to show himself, and 
as often was overclouded again after ineficctual gleams : 
but now, when we had reached the height from- 
which our promised land was indeed visible, the 
weather ceased to be doubtful, the sun came fairly 
forth, the clouds dispersed, and we sat down upon a 
little rock by tlie road^ side to overlook the scene ; 
perhaps with greater pleasure, because we had at 
one time so little hope of beholding it in such perfec' 
tion.* 

The lake which lay below qs is about three leagues 
in length ; but a long narrow island stretches athwart 
it in the middle^ and divides it into two parts. The 

* F'rom the observatory in Portland, Maine, the 
eastern prospect presents a perfect fairyland to the 
facinated eye of the beholder. A land, and water, 
scape formed by 365^ islets, one for each day in the 
year, all in view, enriching andT bespangling a bay 
formed on the margin of the Atlantic. This beautiful 
scene is made tuhiimehy tlie write hills of Ntw- 
hampshire which, 50 miles distance, thrust up their 
towering heads high above the horizon; and from 
whose tops the wearied traveller, sees the earth wa- 
tered with rain from clouds far beneath his feet. 

l'hese,hllls, although considerably more distant than 
50 miles from the sea shore, are the first discovered 
land by the home-seeking navigator. 

These with thousands others equally magnificent, 
ai'e by Americans unheeded— while Europeans ex- 
haust whole seasons in forming descriptions of what 
tJiey term mountains and lakes, but wliich in America 
would be honestly and simply called hills and ponds :• 
— ^}'et there are still £uropcans either so ignorant or 
so prejudiced as to believe, or pretend to believe, na- 
tsure has "belittled" Iterself in the creation of this, 
portion of the world.^- A m. E d. 



lower lialf resembles a broad river contracting ita 
i»*eadth towards the extremity of the view, where the 
hills on both sides seem to. die away. Tiie uppcM' end 
is of a more coniplicated, but ^fur nobler character. 
Here the lake is considerably wider ; it is studded with 
many little islands, and surrounded with mountain^ 
whose varieties of foem and outline it would be hope* 
less to attempt describing. They have not that wavy 
andocean-Uke appearance, which yotihave seen round 
you among aome of-our sierras ; each has its individu- 
al form and character .; and the whole have a grandeur, 
an awfulness, to which till now I had been a stranger. 
Two or three 'boats were gliding with white sails upon 
this calm and lovely water. The large island in the 
middle is planted with ornamental trees ; and ^in the 
midst of it is a house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can be offered, than that, being round and 
other houses usually square, something unusual can be 
conceived to suit so singular a situation. We were ea- 
l^er for anearer view, and proceeded cheerfully to Bow- 
tiess, a little town upon its shore, and from thence to 
the end of a long tongue of 4and, whence we crossed.to 
$Ln inn called the Eerry^ on the opposite .bivnk;f*^a single 
house, overshadowed by some fine sycamore trees, 
which g^w close to the water side. 

We were directed to a castellated building ab«ve 
the inn, standing upon a craggy point ; but in a style 
so foolish .that, if any thing could mar the beauty of so 
beautifid a scene, it would be ^this ridiculous edifice. 
This Absurdity is. not remembered when you are with- 
in, and 'the spot is well chosen for^ banqueting-house. 
The room was hung with prints, representing the finest 
similar landscapes in Great>Britain aod^ther countries, 
pone of the representations exceeding in beauty the 
real prospect before us. The windows were border- 
ed with colored glass; by which you might either 
throw a yellow sunshine over the scene, or frost it, or 
fantastically tingle it with purple. Several boats were 
anchored off the island ; the neighboring islets appear* 
ed more beautiful than this inhabited one, because their 
trees and shrubs had not the same trim plantatign ap^ 
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pearance, and their shores were left with their natural 
inequa)tties and fringe of weeds, whereas the other 
was built up like a mound agiunst the river. 

Aftei dinner we landed on tlie island, a liberty which 
is liberally allowed to strangers ; having perambulated 
its winding- walks, we rowed about among the other 
islets, enjoving'the delightful scene till sun-set. King- 
doms, it is said, are never so happy as during those 
years when they furnish nothing for historians to re- 
cord : 1 think of tliis now, when feeling how happy I 
have been to-day and how little able 1 am to describe 
this happiness. Had we been robbed on the road, or 
overtaken by storms and upset in the lake, here would 
have been adventures for a letter : — do not however 
suppose that I ant ambitious of affording you entertain- 
ment at any such price. 

Saturday. 

We slept at the Ferry House, and the next morning 
recrossed the water, and proceeded along a road above 
the lake, biit parallel with it, to the little village of Am- 
bleside which is one of the regular stations on this tour. 
The upper end of Winandermere became more majes- 
tic as we advanced, mountains of greater height and 
finer forms opened upon us. The borders of tlie lake 
were spotted with what the English, in opposition to 
our application of the word, call villas, for which it 
would be difficult to find a term ; single houses of the 
gentry, the casarias of tlie rich, which distinguish En- 
gland so much from other countries, not only in its ap- 
l^earance but in the very nature of its society. A stron- 
ger contrast cannot well be imagined than that of a shore 
thus oniamented, and the wild mountains beyond; yet 
wooded hills and crags rising one above the other, har- 
monized the whole into one accordant and lovely scene. 
Grand and awful 1 called these mountains yesterday : 
they are so, and yet the feeling which the whole scene 
produces is less that of awe than of delight. The lake 
and its green shores seem so made for summer and sun- 
shine joyousness, that no "fitter theatre could be devised 
for Venetian pageantry with the Bucentaur and aU it« 
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train of ^ndolas. I wished for Cleopatra's galley, or 
for the silken sailed ships of the days of chivalry with 
their blazonry, their crimson awnings, their serpent- 
shaped hulks, music att)ie prow and masquers dancing 
on the deck. 

Several carriages passed us, and when we reached 
Ambleside the inn was full ; and they were obliged to 
lodge us in the village, so g^eat is the concourse of vis- 
iters to tliese Lakes. Some of the old houses here with 
their open balconies resemble our cottages and posa^ 
das ; but these vestiges of former times will not exist 
much longer. New houses are building, old ones mo- 
dernized, and marks of the influx of money to be seea 
every where. 

It was noon when we arrived, for the distance was 
not quite two leag^ies. Two smaller lakes were to be 
seen within a league of Ambleside called Ryedale and 
Grasmere, and two waterfalls on the way. This was 
our afternoon's walk, and a more beautiful oite perhaps 
is not to be found in tlie wide world. My own recol* 
lections are so inadequately represented by any form of 
words, that it » be»t to give up tlie attempt as hope- 
less. One of the waterfalls, however, is of so singular 
XL character that it may be imagined from description. 
"We were admitted into a little hut and then beheld it 
from the window of a rude room, falling under a bridge 
into a bason between rocks which were overhung with 
trees. Every thing is upon so small a scale, that the 
trick of surprise is not oftensive ; alnd the sort of frame 
through which it was seen, not disauitable to the pic^ 
ture. On our way back we took shelter from a shower 
in a cottage, where the mistress was making oaten 
cakes the bread of this province. The dough being 
laid on a round board which was a little hollowed, she 
clapped it out with her hands till it covered the board, 
then slipt it off upon a round iron plate of the same size 
which was placed over a wood fire j and when the cake 
was crisp on the one side, as it soon became being ve* 
ry thin, she turned it. We tasted of this bread: it was 
4ry, but not unpleasant. They who arc accustomed t* 
T2 



It like it well and thpk it nutritions ; but it is said U 
produce or aggravate cutaneous diseases. 

The English are not quite so mad in tlieirown coun- 
try as they are abroad ; and yet follies enough are com- 
mitted at home to show that travelling En^ishmen are 
no unfaithful representatives of their countrymen. We 
had as singular an instance of their characteristic folly 
this morning as could be wished. D. and I were on 
our way to visit Coniston Lake ; when, as we were as- 
cending a hill, we saw an open carriage drawn by two 
horses coming down ; the body of the carriage was 
placed upon the wheels, with the back part forwards, 
and a gentleman was dri\ing with his back to the hor- 
ses and never looking round. The hill was sleep, and 
the road winding ; he was going at no very safe pace; 
and if the horses had not been more cautious than their 
master, we might very probably luive had an opportu- 
nity of seeing what it was inside of his head, which sup- 
'plied the p^ce of brains. Some wager must have been 
the occasion of this prank. 

It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of two leagues 
—neither were' we well repaid when we got there by 
the sight of a lake extending into a tame country. Had 
we approached from the other end it would not perhaps 
have disappointed us, but we came from the mountains 
at its head, instead of advancing towards them. Slates 
of remarkable size are used for fences and in building 
about this neighborhood. They are so high that I saw 
one row forming the whole front of a cottage, and in 
another place u hoiise-porch was constructed of four, 
one on each side, and two leaning against each other 
for the roof The quarry is among the niountsuns. 

The language of the peo|)le here is almost unintelli- 
gible to me ; it resembles Scotch more than English. 
D.ls frequently at a loss to understand their meaning, 
though they seem to have no difficulty in understanding 
him. 

A> ^> -Jifr 
On Monday we left Ambleside, and toiled up Kirk- 
atone mountain^ perhaps the longest and most laborious 
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in England, a full league up, though the highest 
point of the road is considerably below the summit of 
the mountain. Immediately upon beginning to descend 
a striking scene opened upon us ; we were between 
two walls of rock, and on the left hand a btook increa- 
eed by innumerable streams from the heights on either 
side, rolled down'a rocky channel. This opening sooi^ 
spread into a vale, which continued to widen before us 
as we advanced. Here we. saw scattered cottages 
built of loo§e stones and covered with slates, both roof 
and sides so rudely built, so tinged by weather, and 
clothed with ferns and mosses, as to blend with tlie co- 
lors of the natiural scenery, almost as if they had been 
things of nature themselves and not the work of man. 
They are the rudest cottages whicli I have seen in En- 
gland, and indicate either great laziness in the inhabit* 
ants or dismal poverty. 

In this rude vale we met a travelling Jew pedlar la- 
den with barometers and thermometers. What an ex- 
traordinary land is this ! In a place as wild and savage 
as the desert of Batuecas might we have purchased 
such weather glasses, as certainly it would be hopeless 
to seek for in most of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accompanied our descent spread 
themselves into* little lake in the valley, called Brother- 
water; small but exquisitely beautiful. I have never 
seen a single spot more beautiful or more remember- 
able. The mountain behind, it is one of the highest 
in the country, forms a cove in which a single old man- 
sion stands in a green field among old trees. The most 
rigid Jeronymites could not wish for a place of more 
total seclusion. Out of this lake flowed a little river, 
clear, rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and our 
path lay along its banks. How often did I stop and 
look back, and close my eyes to open them again, as 
if repetition could better impress the landscape upon 
remembrance than continuity ; the delight I felt was 
mingled with sorrow by a sense of transitorincss ; it 
was even painful to behold scenes so beautiful, know- 
ing that I sliould never behold them mdre. 

We had started early, to liave the day before us, so 
that we readied Paterdalc to breakfast ; the distance 
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was two leagues and a half, enougli to raise an a{)petite 
even had it been plain ground, and the mountain air 
had made us almost ravenous. If the people of the 
inn had not been prepared for a succession of numerous 
visitors, our hunger might have looked for supplies in 
vain : and if many of their victors were as hung^ as 
ourselves, tlicy would breed a famine in the land. No 
banquet, no wines could have exhilarated us more than 
food. We truly felt the joy of health and the reward 
of exercise. 

The abundance of water in these vales is more de- 
lightful than can be imagihed. Nothing languishes 
here for drought It is th^ midst of summer, and the 
brooks are £ulL If the sound of a tank or a water- 
wheel is agreeable, judge what the voice must be of 
these living streams ; now breaking round i-ocks which 
in tlie process of ages they have wqrn smooth, now 
leaping and foaming from crag to crag, now coursing 
over a bed of pebbles. How little do our Valverdes, 
and Valparaisos, bear comparison with these vales 
which are kept sdways g^eeu by streams which never 
fail! 

Here we took boat upon the lake of Ulswater. The 
beauties of Winandermere, highly as they had e.x- 
cited our admiration, seemed as nothing when we com* 
pai'ed them with this grander country. Higher moun- 
tains rose here immediately from the Lake, and in- 
stead of villas and gardens there was, a forest on the 
shore. On Winandermere I had wished for gondolas 
and minh and music ; — here I should have telt that 
they were incongruous with the scene, and with the 
feelings which it awakened. — The domestic architec- 
ture of the £nglish is however so abominable that it 
will spoil whatever can be spoilt There is a detest- 
able house here belonging to a gentleman who for his 
great possessions in the vale is called the King of Pater- 
dale. Wherever it is seen it is as inipertinent and of- 
fensive as the old Gracioso* in a scene of real passion. 

Ulswater forms three reaches ; each, three miles in 
length. The whole can never be seen at one view; 

• The butfoon of tlie Spanish stage.— Ta. 
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»OP indeed any two of the reaches except from tlielr 
point. We landed near a sin^^ular buHdinpj' which 
serves as a hunting- seat for the duke of Norfolk, an4 
we were admitted to see a waterfall in his garden. 
Nature produces as endless varieties of scenery with 
the elements of wood, water, and rock, as slic does of 
countenance with the features of the human face; and 
it is as hopeless to delineate by words the real charac- 
ter of one, us of the other. Ara Force is the lYame of 
this . waterfall. A chaise passed us as we were re- 
turning to the boat; there were three picturesque 
tourists in it, and one of them was fast asleep in the 
comer. 

The lake and the mountains end tog-ether ; a broad 
and rapid river called the Emont flows out of it. We 
landed and piH)cee<led a league and quarter through a 
cultivated country to Penrith, a town which, though 
we should have thought little of it in any other part of 
England, seems here by comparison like a metropolis. 
The flies have grievously tormented us upon our walk. 
I used to complain of our mosquitoes, but they have 
at least the modesty to wait for night and darkness ; 
these English tormentors attack man to his face in 
broad day light. Certainly they are of the same 
species as those which were chosen to be one of the 
plagues of Egypt. 
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JTemickf and iu Lake. — Lodere Waterfail.'^Atcent of 
SklddoKD. 

Wednesday. 
FROM Penrith to Keswick is four leagues and a 
half; and as we were told there was no place where 
we could breakfast upon the way, we lay in bed till a 
later hoiirthan would otherwise have beseemed pedes- 
trians. The views were uninteresting after such scenery 
as we had lately passed, yet as we were returning to 
the mountainous country they improved as we advanced. 
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Our roadUy under one very fine mountidn called Sad- 
dleback, and from every little eminence we beheld 
before us in the distance the great boundaries of tlie 
▼ale of Keswick. At length, aller walking five hours, 
we ascended the last hill and saw the vale below us 
with its lake, and town, girt round with mountains, 
even more varied in theirx)atline, and more remarkably 
grouped than nny which we le^ behind. It was be- 
f^inning to rain ; and to confess the truth we derived 
more satisfaction from the sight of the town, than from 
tlie wonders around it Joyfully we reached the inn 
to which our trunks had .been directed from Ambleside ; 
but our joy was in no slight degree damped by the 
unwelcome intelligence that the house was full. Was 
there aaother inn^ — ^that was full also.; tlie town was 
crowded with .company :^but if v/c would vulk in 
tiiey would endeavor to procure ds beds. In Jk few 
minutes word was brought us that they had ppoeured 
one bed, if we had no objection to sleep together,— 
and if yfe had, it seemed there was no alternative. 
We were assured for our comfort that stran^rs had 
sometimes slept in their carriages. Accordmgly we 
were conducted to our apartment, which prov;^ 4ohe 
at the house of the barber. « 

The Barber in England is not the important per- 
sonage he is in our country ; he meddles with no sur- 
gical mstruments, and the few who draw teeth prac- 
tise, exclusively, among the poor and are considered 
as degrading the profession ; — ^still the barber* is a per- 
son of importance every where. Our host was as at- 
tentively civil as man could be ; and partly out of com- 
pliment to him, partly from a fancy to be shaved in the 
English fashion, I submitted my chin to him. Barbers- 
basons it seems are as obsolete here as helmets, and 
Don Quixote must in this country have found some 
•ther pretext for attacking a poor shaver. Instead of 
rubbing the soap upon the face, he usedahrusb ; this 
mode of operating is not so cleanly as our own, but it 
is more expeditious. We find him of great use in di- 
recting our movements here. He has been a sailor ; 
was in the famous action against the Comte de Grasse ; 
and after having been in all parts of the world* returjied 
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days in this humbler but more gainful employment: 
His wife was as active as himself in serving us ; our 
trunks were presently brought up, — the table laid,-^ 
dinner brought fi-om the inn ; — and though we might 
have wished for a larger apartment, which was not to 
serve tor bed-room as well ; yet the behavior of these 
people was so unlike th&t of inn waiters, and had so 
much the appearance of real iiospitality, that the 
gratification of seeing it was worth some little incon* 
venienee. The room is very neat, and bears marks of 
industrious frugality ; — it has a carpet composed of 
shreaus of list of ijiflerent colors, and over the chimney- 
piece is the portrait of one of the admirals undur 
whom oar host had served. 

It rained all night, and we were congratulated upon 
this, because the waterfaUof Lodore, the most famous 
in all this country, would be in perfection. As soon as 
we had breakfasted a boat was ready for us, and we 
embarked on the lake about half a mile from the town. 
A taste for picturesque, if I may so flatter myself as 
to reason upon it from self-observation, diflers from a 
taste for the arts in this remarkable point,— that in- 
stead of making us fastidious it produces a disposition 
to receive delight ; and teaches us to feel more plea- 
sure in discovering beauty, than connoisseurs enjoy int 
detecting a fault. I h ave oftentimes been satiated with 
works of art ; a collection of pictures fatig^ies me, 
and I have regarded them at last rather as a task than 
as a pleasure. Here, on tlie contrary, the repetition 
of such scenes as tl»ese heightens the enjoyment of 
them. £rery thing g^ows upon me. I become daily 
more and more sensible of the height of the moun- 
tainsy observe their forms with a more discriminating 
eye, and watch with increased pleasure the wonderful 
dfianges thev assume under the effect of clouds or 
of simshinc* 

♦The mind of man is ever intent on novelty. The Eu- 
ropean, satiated with wojks of art, Ui'nguishes for the. 
sublime of nature. On thi contraiy the American, hav- 
ing as yet seen but few of the productions of the finer 
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The Lake of Keswick has this decided adiranUge« 
over others whicli we have seen, that it immediately 
appears to be what it is. W inandermere and Ulswa- 
ter might be mistaken for great rivers, nor indeed can 
the wliole extent of either be seen at once ; here you 
are on a land- locked bason ot water, a league in lengtli 
and about half as broad, — ^j-ou do not wish it to be laSfg- 
er, the mirror 4s in perfect proportion to its frame. 
Skiddaw, the Iiighcst and most famous of the English 
mountains, forms its northern boundaiy; and seems to 
rise almost immediately from its shore, though it is at 
the nearest point half a league distant and the to^cn in- 
tervenes. One long mountain, along which the road 
forms a fine terrace, reaches nearly along the whole of 
its westciTi side ; and tlirough tlie space between this 
iind the next mountain, which in many points of view 
appears like the lower segment of a prodigious circle, 
A lovely vnlc is seen which r^ns up among the hills. 
But the pride of the Lake of Keswick vs at the head, 
where the mountains of Borrodale bound the prospect, 
in a wiltler and grander manner than words can ade- 
quately describe. The cataract of Lodore thunders 
clown its eastern side (hrough a chasm in the rocks, 
which are wooded with birch and asli trees. It is a 
little river, flowing from a small lake upon the moun- 
tains iibout a league distant. Tl»e water, though there 
had been heavy rains, was not adequate to the channel ; 
— indeed it would require a river of considerable mag- 
nitude to lill it, — yet it is at once the finest work and 
instrument of rock and water that I have ever seen or 
heard. At a little public liouse near where the key of 
the entrance is kept, tliey have a cannon to display the 
echo ; it was discharged for us, and we lieard the 
sound rolling from hill to hill, — but for this we paid 
four shillings vvhicli are very nearly a peso duro. So 
that English echoes appear to be tl)e most expensive 
luxuries in which a traveller can indulge. It is true 
there was an inferior one wliich would have cost only 

aits, and those chiefly imported, turns, eagerly, from 
the sublimities of nature by whiclt he is surrounded 
witli delight to tlie works of hum.^n ingenjuity. Am. £», 
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two shiliiiigs and sixpence ; but vrhen one buys an 
echo, who would be content for tlie sake of saving 
citrhteen pence to put up with the second best ; in- 
stead of ordering atonce the super-extra-double -super* 
fine? 

We walked once more at evenings to the Lake side. 
Immediately opposite the quay is a little island with a 
dwelling house upon it. A few years ago it was hide« 
ously disfigured with forts and batteries, a sham church, 
and a new druidical temple, and except a few fir-trees 
the whole was bare. The present owner has done all 
wlych a man of taste could do in removing these de- 
fcnnities : the church is converted into a tool house, 
the forts demolished, the batteries dismantled, the 
atones of tlie druidical temple employed in forming a 
bank, and the whole island planted. There is some- 
thing in this place more like the scenes of enchantment 
m the books of chivalry than like any thing in our ordi- 
nary world ;— a building the exterior of which promis- 
ed all the conveniences and elegancies of life, sur- 
rounded with all ornamental trees, in a little island the 
whole of which is one gfarden, and that in this lovely 
lake, gfirt round on every side with these awful moun- 
tains. Immediately behind it is the long dark western 
mountain called Brandelow : the contrast between this 
and tiie island which seemed to be the palace and gar- 
den of the Lady of tlie~Lake, produced the same sort 
of pleasure tliat a tale of enchantment excites, and we 
beheld it under circumstances which heightened its 
wonders, and gave the scene something like the unre- 
ality of a dream. It was a bnght evening, the sun 
shining xnd a few white clouds hanging motionless in 
the sky. There was not a breath ot air stirring, not a 
' wave, a ripple or wrinkle on the lake, so that it be- 
came like a great mirror, and represented the shores, 
mountains, sky and clouds so viviftly that thei-e was not 
the slightest appearance of water. The great moun- 
tain-opening being reversed in the shadow became a 
huge arch ; and through that magnificent portal the 
long vale was seen between mountains and bounded by 
mountain beyond mountain ; all this in the water ; the 
distance perfect aa in tlie actual scene,— the singlo 
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houses standing far up in the vale, the smoke fro« 
their chimneys— «very tiling* the same, the shadow and 
the substance joining at their bases, so that it vras im* 
' possible to distinguish where the reality ended and the 
image began. As we stood on tlie shore, heaven aiul 
the clouds and the sun seemed lying under us ; we 
were looking down into a sky as heavenly and as beau- 
tiful as that overhead, and the range of mountains, hav« 
ing one line of summit und^er our feet and another 
above us, were auspended between two firmaments. 

Thursday. 
This morning we inquired* as anxiously about the 
' weather as if we had been on shipboard, for the destin- 
ed business of the day was to ascend the great Skid« 
dawi After suffering hopes and fears, as sunshine or 
cloud seemed to predominate, off we set with a boy to 
guide iw; •The wot ofthejnpuntain Jiftaabout a.inile 
mm the town ; the way tor the first stage is along a 
green "path of gradual and uninteiTupted ascent, on the 
side of a green declivity. At tlie northem end of the 
vale tliere is ajoolher lake called Ba^scnthwaite, closed 
in like a wedge between two mountains, and bounding 
the view ; the vale with both its lakes opened upon us 
as we ascended. The second stage was infinitely 
more laborious being so steep, though still perfectly 
safe, that we were many times lorced to halt for breath ; 
and so long that before, wc l\ad c(implcted it, the first 
ascent seemed almost levelled with the vale. Having 
conquered this the summit appeared before us ; but an 
intervening plain, about a mile across, formed the 
third stage of the journey ; this was easy travelling 
over turf and moss. The last part was a ruder ascent 
over loose stones with gray moss growing between 
them,— on the immediate summit there is no vegeta- 
tion. We sat down on a rude seat formed by a pile of 
these stones, and enjoyed a boundless prospect,— that 
is, one that extended as far as the reacl) of the human 
eye, but the distance was dim and indistinct. We saw 
the sea through a hazy atmosphere and the smoke of 
some towns upon the coast about six leagues off, when 
T« were directed to look for them : the Scotch motm- 
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ferns appeared beyond like clouds ; and tlie isle of Man, 
"wc were told, would have been visible had the wea- 
ther been clearer. The home scene of mountains was 
more impressive, and in particular the lake of Bas- 
«enthwalte lying* under a precipice beneath us. They 
Vfho visit the summit usually scratch their names upon 
f>iHs of the loose stones which form the back to this 
*ud^ seat. We felt how natural and hpw vain it was 
to )eave behind us these rude memorials^ which so few 
could possibly see ; and of those few, in all human pro- 
bability,, none would recognise ;— yet we followed the 
^sample of our predecessors. There are three such 
«eat& upon Uie three points of the mountain ; aU which 
we visited. * it is oftentimes piercmg]y cold here» 
ifvhen the weather is temperate in the vale. This in- 
coRvenience we did not perceive, for the wind was in 
tlie south f---but it brought on rain, as we were de- 
•cending, and thoroughly wetted us before we reached 
home. 

After dinner, as the rain still continued, and we 
eoUld not go further from home, we went to see an ez- 
liibition of pictures of the lakes, few doors distant. 
There were several views of one called Waswater, 
virhich is so Uttle visited that our book of directions is 
silent concerning it. It seemed to .us however to be of 
so striking a character, and so different from all which 
ive have yet seen, that we consulted with our host 
cooceming the distance and the best mode of getting 
there, and have accordingly planned a route which is 
to include it, and which we shall commence to-mor- 
row. 

The people here wear shoes with wooden soles. D. 
who had never seen any thing of the kind before, was 
inclined to infer fromtliis that the inhabitants were be- 
liind the rest of England in improvement ; till I asked 
liim whether in a country so subject to rain as by ex- 
perience we knew this to be, a custom which kept the 
fcet dry ought not to be imputed to experience of its 
utility rather than to ignorance : and if, instead'of their 
Ibllowing the fashions of the south of England, the 
#ther peasantry would not do wisely in imitating them. 
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JBorrodale.-^Wasdalei-^Watvaoter.^-^alder BridgC'^^Bn- 
nerdale. — Crmnmock Water. "-^Lajte of Buttermere.^^ 
Lakes on the Mountains. 

Friday. 

THE Lakes which we were next to explore lay 
south-west and west of Keswick. We took an early 
breakfast, provided ourselves with some hard eggs, 
slung our knapsacks, and started about seven ; taking 
the horse-road to Loclore. The morning promised 
well, there wa» neither sun to heat us nor clouds 
enough to menace rain ; but our old tormentors the 
ilies swarmed from the hedges and coppices by which 
we passed, as many, as active, as impudent, and hard- 
ly less troublesome than the imps who beset St. An- 
thony. 

For half a league we had no other view than what a 
gate, a gape in the hedge, or an occasional rise of 
ground afforded. On the left was an insulated hill of 
considerable height wooded to the summit, and when 
we had left this, a coppice wliich reached to the foot of 
a long and lofty range of crag^ and spread every where 
up the acclivity where soil enough could be found for 
trees to take root. This covered road terminated in a 
noble opening : from a part which was almost com- 
pletely overbowered we came ^out at once upbn a ter- 
race above the Lake, the open crags rising immediate- 
ly upon the left. Among these rocks some painter 
formerly discovered the figure of a female, which with 
the help of imagination may easily be made out, and 
accordingly he named the place Eve's crag because, 
he said, she must certainly have been the first woman. 
Lodore was glittering befoi*e us, not having yet dis- 
charged all the rain of yesterday ; and Borrodale, in- 
to which we were bound, became more beautiful the 
nearer we approached. 
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Webftd consulted tourists snd tofiogrspbers in Lon- 
don, that we mi^ht not overpass any thing worthy of 
notice, and our guide to tlie Lakes was with us. They 
told us of tracts of horrible barrenness, of terrific pre- 
cipices, rocks rioting on rocks, and mountains tost to- 
gether in chaotic confusion ; of 8ton6 avalanches ren- 
dering the way impassable, the fear of some travellers 
who had shrank back from the dreadful entrance into 
Borrodale, and the heroism of others who had dared to 
penetrate into these impenetrable regions: — into 
these regions, however, we found no difficulty in walk- 
ing along a good road, which coaches of the light En- 
glish make travel every sunimei*'s day. At the head 
of tlie lake, wlterc the river flows into this great reser- 
voir, the vale is about a mile in width badly cultured 
because badly drained and often overflowed ; but the 
narsh lands had now their summer green, and every 
thing was in its best dress. The vale contracted as we 
advanced, and was not half this width when a mile on» 
■ire canie to a little villaj^'e called the Grange. 

This village consists of not more than half a score of 
cottages, which stand on a little rising by tlie river 
vide; built apparently without mortar, and that so 
long ago that the stones h:ive the same weather>worn 
color as those which lie upon the mountain side behind 
them. A few pines rise over them, tJie mountains ap- 
pear to meet a little way on and form an amphitheatre, 
and where they meet their base is richly clothed with 
coppice wood and young ti*ees. The river, like all the 
streams of this country, clear, shallow, and melodious, 
washes ttie stone bank on which the greater number of 
the pines grow, and forms the foreground with an old 
Ikridge of two arches, as rude in construction as the 
cottages. The parapet has fallen down, and the 
bridge is impassable for carts which ford a little way 
above. The road from the bridge to the village is in 
ruins 9 it had been made with much labor, but lias been 
long neglected and tlie fl.oods have left only the larger 
and deeper rooted stones and in 'other places the floor 
of rock; the inhabitants tlierefore are relatively poorer 
tlian they were in former times. In this scene here 
mre all the elements which the painter requires^ uo- 
U2 
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thing can be more simple than the combinatidn, notlitn|^ 
more beautiful. I have never in all my travels seen a 
spot which I could recall so vividly : I never remem- 
ber without fancying that it can easily be described^--* 
yet never attempt to clothe my recollections in words, 
without feeling how inadequately words* can repo^sent 
them- 

Another mile of broken ground, the most interesting 
which I ever traversed, brought us to a single rock 
called the Bower Stone a fragment of great size which 
h as failed from the heights. The same person, who Ibr- 
meriy disfigured the island in Keswick Lake> with so 
many abominations, has been at work here also; has 
built a little mock hermitage, set up a new druidical 
stone, erected an ugly house for an old woman to live in 
who is to show the rock, for fear travellers should pass 
under it without seeing it, cleared away all tlie iirag- 
ments round it, und as it rests upon a narrow base, iiko 
a ship upon its k^el, dug a hole undei*neath through 
which the curious may gratify tiiemselves by shaking 
hands with the old woman. I'iie oddity of this aroused 
us greatly, provoking as it was to meet with such hide- 
ous buildings in such a place, for the place is as beau- 
tiful as eyes can behold or imagination conceive. The 
river flows immediately below, of that pale gray -green 
.transparency which we sometimes see in the last light 
of the evening sky ; a shelf of pebbles on the opposite 
shore shows where it finds its way through, a double 
channel when swoln by rains : — the rest of the shore 
is covered with a grove of young trees which reach the 
foot of a huge single crag, half clothed vuth brush- 
wood : this crag when seen from Keswick appears to 
block up the pass. Southward we looked down into 
BorrddiJe, wliitherwe were bound; — a vale which ap- 
peared in tiic shape of a horse-shoe. 

This lovely vale when we had descended into it ap- 
peared to lie witliin an amphitheatre of mountains ; but 
as we advanced we perceived that its real shape was 
that of the letter Y«: our way lay along the right 
branch. They have a pestilential fungus in this coun- 
tr}-, which has precisely the smell of putrid carrion, 
and is called by the fit name of the stinker, and it is so 
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•fe qaent 99 to be quite a nuisance along* the road. We 
^lasaed through one little village and left a second on 
OOP right, the loneliest ima^nable places ; — both vil- 
lagcs, and the few dingle houses which we saw in tl>e 
Tale, have pines planted about them. A third and stiil 
smaller village called Seathwaite lay before us ; drear- 
ily situated because no attempt has been made to drain 
the land around easily as it might be done. Above 
tbis lies the mine of black lead of which tliose pencils 
wo famous all over Europe ate made ; it is the only oite 
of the kind \rhich has yet been discovered. We coukl 
viot see it, as it is worked only occasionally and had just 
been shut.* 

KMvr attenttofi iKid been too much engaged by the dc- 
l&glitful scenes around us to let us think of the weatb- 
jer, when to our surprise it beg-an to rain hard :— there 
'was no altemati-*e' but to proceed, for we were between 
two an^ three leagues from Keswick. Di-cary as the 
wet and plashy ground about Seathwaite had appeareil 
«B we approached, it became cheerful when we looked 
iiftck upon it, — fur it seemed as if we were kjaNing" all 
inhabitable parts, — nothing but rock and mountain was 
tr> be seen. — When we had almost reached the extrem- 
ity »f tins ascending vale, we came to a little bridge, as 
Fiide as work of human Iiands can be; the stream ma- 
ling a little cateract immediately under it. Here tlic 
ascent of the mountain began ; a steep, wet, wiiKlifi^ 
path, more like a gnat's highway than the track of man. 
It rained heavily ; but we consoled ourselves with rc- 
fitaiHcing that the rain kept us cool, whereas we should 
^jtlierwise have suHered much from heat. After long 
iarbor we reached apart which from its easier acclivity 
•eemed almost like a plain ; and keeping by the side of 
•alktle stream came to a small mountain lake, w Tarn 
:h$ it is called in the language of the country. A crag 
Tose behind it ; tho water was so dark that till 1 came 
close to it I could scarcely believe it was clear. It may 
bethought that there is nothing more hi a pool on the 

* Specimens of this lead have been shown discoyercii 
i& the state of New-York. — Ai*. Ed. 
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mounUinSy than io a pool on a piain>— but the thii^ iti 

self occasions a totally diiierciu sciihaaun. A'iie sense 
of ionelincsfi is an awful fcciitig. x iiavc better under- 
stood why Uie saints of old were wont to reiuc imo the 
wilderness, since 1 have visited tiicsc soutuucii Aiie 
maps call this Sparkling* Tarn ; but JLovv i «i.ra is the 
nan»e given it in the neigiiborhood, aiid aiioiUer about 
half an hour's iicng-lit above it thcyi call Higu Tarn. 
This otiier is onuttcd in the maps, wiiich iudeed, the 
knowledge we have of tlicir track, iittic as Itis, enable* 
us to say are very incoirect. It would n^ake a fme pic- 
ture, and the heiglits of its situation migiit be. ejiipres- 
sed by al;)ine plants in 'the foieground. 

Be}ui><i this there was about hidf a mile atiU up, and 
by a steeper load. ilaviijg I'eaciied tlie highest point; 
•which is between Scafell and Great Gabel two of the 
highest mountains in iingland, we saw VVasdale below 
bending to the south-west, between mountains whose 
exceeding height we were now able to estimate by our 
own e'xperience ; — and to the west tiie »ea appeai-ed 
through an opening. The descent may witliout exag- 
geration be called tremendous ; not that iliere is dan- 
ger, but wiiere anyroad is possible it is not possibleto 
conceive a worse. It is, like the whole surface round 
it, composed of loose stones and Uiepathserpentizesin 
turns as short and as frequent as a snake maices in ilight 
It is withal as steep as it can be to be practicable for a 
horse. At first we saw no vegetation whatever; after 
a while only a beautiful plant called here Uie stone-fera 
or mountain parsley, a lovely plant in any situation but 
appcariiig greener and lovelier here beckuse it was alone. 
The summits every where were wrapt in clouds ^ on 
our riglit, however, we could see rocks rising in pinna- 
cles and g-rotcsque forms, — ^like the lines which I have 
seen a child drjiw for rocks and. mountains, who had 
heard of but never seen them ; — or the edge of a thun- 
der cloud rent by ii storm. Still more remarkable than 
the form is the coloring; the stone is red ; loose heaps 
or rather sheets of stones lay upon the sides ; in the 
dialect of the country they call such patches screen, and 
itis convenient to exprees tUem by a sinj^le word: 
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tbD8€ which tlie Iftst winter bad brought down were 
in all their fresh redness; others wei'e white with lich* 
ens ; here patches and lines of green were interposed. 
At this height the white lichen predominated ; but in 
otber parts that species is the commonest wiiich is 
eaUed the geographical, from its resemblance to the 
lines of a map ; it is of a bright green, veined and spot- 
ted with black ;^-so bright as if nature, in these the 
first rudiments of vegetatioi*, had rivalled the beauty of 
ber choicest works. Wasdale itself, having few trees 
and many lines of enclosure, lay below us like a map. 

The lake was not visible till we were in the valley. 
It runs from north-east to south-west, and one moun- 
tain extends along the whole of its southern side, ri- 
sing not perpendicularly indeed, but so nearly perpen- 
dicular aa to afford no path, and so covered with these 
loose stones as to allow of no vegetation, and to be 
called from them The Screes. The stream which ac- 
companied our descent was now swollen into a river 
by similar mountain torrents descending from every 
side. The dale is better cultivated at the head tlian 
Borrodale, being better drained; and the houses seem- 
ed to indicate more comfort and more opulence than 
those on the other side the mountain; but stone houses 
and slate roofs have an imposing appearance of clean- 
liness which is not always veriBed upon near inspec- 
tion. Ash- trees grew round the houses, greener than 
the pine, mwe graceful and perhaps more beautiful ; 
yet we liked them less :-s-was this because even in the 
midst of summer the knowledge that the pine will not 
fade influences us> though it is not directly remem- 
bered i 

The rain ceased, and the clouds grew tliinner. They 
•till concealed the summits, but now began to adoi*n 
the mountains so light and silvery did they become. 
At length they cleared away from the top, and we 
perceived tha| tlie mountain whose jagged and gro- 
tesque rocks we had so much admired was of pyra- 
midal shape. That on the southern side of the dale 
head which was of greater magnitude and therefore 
probably « though not apparently, of equal height had 
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three . ftutnmits. Tb.e clouds floated on its side* $sA 
seemed to cling to it We thougiit our shore tamer 
than th» opposite one, till we recollected the road 
•would not be visible fi-om the water ; and presently 
the mountain which we tliought of little magnitude or 
beauty, wiiile we passed under it, became o» lookinj^ 
back the most pyramidal of the whole; and in one 
point had a cleft summit like Parnassus ; tliu.s formin,!^ 
the tltird conical mountain of the grotip, which rose as 
if immediately from the head of the Lake tl)e dale be- 
ing* lost But of all objfects the screes was the most ex.-' 
traordinary. Imagine the whole side of a mountain, a 
lea^e in length, covered with loose stones, white, 
red,, blue and green, in long straight lines iks the tor- 
i^nts had left them, in sheets and in patches, some- 
times broken by large fragments of rocks which bad 
unaccountably stopped in ttieir descent, and by parts 
which being too precipitous for the stones to rest on, 
were darkened. with mosses— and every variety of ibrm 
and color was reflected by the dark water at its foot: 
no trees or buslies upon the whole mountain — all was 
iiare, but more variegated by tliis wonderful mixture 
of coloring than any vegetation could have made it. 

The l^ake is a league in length, and Uic hilly coun* 
try ends with it We entered upon a cultivated track, 
well wooded and broken with gentle Swells, the rooun- 
, tains on the right and left receding towards Ennerdalc 
and EskcLile. About half, a league beyond tfje end of 
the Lake we came to a miserable alehouse, the first 
which we had found all day, where they charged us an 
unreasonable pi-icc for milk and oaten bread. We went 
into a churchyard i\cre ; and were surprised at seeing 
well-designed and well-lettered tombstones of good 
red stone, in a place apparently inliabitad by none but 
poor peasantry. In about another league we came to 
a larger village, wliere manufactures had begotten ale- 
bouses ; in the church-yard was a pillow of the Pagan 
Danes converted into across, once curiously sculptured 
but the figures are now nearly effaced. Hei^e we came 
into the high road which runs along the coast, and in 
a^hort time arrived at alittle town c^cd Calder Bridf ^ 



iirhere to our comfort, after a walk t>f not less than se* 
ven leagues, we found a good inn. The britlg-e from 
which tliis place is named is ver}' beautiful ; the river 
Hows over rocks which it has furrowed at the banks, 
so that shelves of rock jut out over the water, hero 
green, here amber colored ; ash, mountain-ash and sy- 
camores overhang it— ^We have seen inscriptions over 
some of ^e houses in Saxon characters to-day, — a proof 
1k>w long old customs have been retained in these parts. 

"Well,'* said D. this morning when he came into 
»y room, " we shall not be caught in the rain to-day, 
that is certain,— for we must set off in it." — We were 
to return to Keswick by way of Ennerdale and Crum- 
KQOck Lakes ; — ^the road was not easy for strangers, 
«nd we soon lost it ; but while we were stopping to 
admire an oak growing from three trunks of equal size 
Trhich united into one, breast-high from the ground, a 
man overtook us and set us riglit. Perhaps the tree 
was originally planted upon a hillock, and these three 
stems had been the roots. It*vv»as nearly two leagues 
to Ennerdale bridge, and it rained heavily the whole 
^xmy : — ^there we breakfasted in a dirty and a comfort- 
less alehouse ; but while we dried ourselves by the 
lire the sun came out, and we set off cheerfully to- 
wards the foot of the Lake. 

Ennerdale water is a sort of square, spreading 
widely at its base. The mountains seem to have plant- 
ed their outworks in the lake ; they rise directly up 
to a certain height on both sides, then leave an inter-* 
val of apparently level ground behind which they start 
up again to a great height All are bare, with some- 
thing of the same coloring as in Wasdale but in a less 
degi-ee. The Lake is about a league in length ; at its 
foot the dale is cultivated, spotted with such houses 
as suit the scene ; and so vs'ooded as to form a fitting 
and delightful fore-ground. We had here a singular 
and most beautiful eliect of shadow. A line of light 
crossed the Lake ; all that was in sunshine seemed 
water; all that nvas in shade reflected the shores so 
perfectly, with such a motionless and entire resem- 
Uance, that it appeared as if tlie water were stopt hf 
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lome unseen datx^ on the^edgc of a precipice^ •r tSbjn, 
to which no bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross tlie moiratuns 
to Crummock, where there was no track : they tokl 
us we could not miss the way ; and it was true,>-4>ut 
woe to the traveller who should be overtaken there by 
clouds or by storms ! It was a wild track— a few straig- 
gling sheep upon the ^een Jiill sides, and kites 
screaming- overhead the only living' things. We saw 
the rude outline of a man cut in the turf by sonoe idle 
shepherd's boy, and it gave us some pleasure as being 
tlie work of liands. As we were descending, having 
eilccteda passage of nearly three 'hours, we saw to 
our right a chasm in the mountain in which trees were 
growing and out of which a stream issued. There we 
turned ; and soon found that it must needs be the wa- 
terfall called Scale-force, one of the objects especially 
marked in our route. The stream falls down a fissure 
in the rock in one unbroken stream, from a prodigious 
height, then rolls along a little way, and takes a se« 
cond but less leap before it issues out. 

A heavy shower came on : but we were well repaid 
on reaching the shore of Crummock Lake : for cme of 
tlie loveliest rainbows that ever eyes beheld, reached 
along the great moimtain opposite, — ^the color of the 
mountain itself being scarcely less various or less 
vivid. We xaroe to an inn at the ft)Ot of the Lake# 
procured a boat and embarked ; biit this lake is not 
supplied like Winandermere and Keswick. Never 
did adventurers in search of pleasure set foot in a more 
rotten and crazy embarkation, — it was the ribs aod 
skeleton of a boat, however, there was no other; if 
wc would go upon the Lake we must be contented 
with tliis. We were well repaid: — for, of all the 
scenes in the Land of Lakes, that from the middle of 
Crummock is assuredly the grandest. . In color the 
mountains alnK>st rival the rainbow varieties of Was- 
water; they rise immediately from the water, and 
appear therefore higher and more precipitous than 
any which we have seen. Honistar crag forms the 
termination, the stcepe«t. rock in the whole country 
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jmd of the finest form ; it resembles the table-moun- 
tains in the £ast Indies, each of \vhich has its fortress 
on the summit. To appearance it was at the end of 
this water, but a little vale intervened and the smal- 
ler Lake of Buttermere. We landed at the end, and 
-walked to the village by this second water, where we 
took up our abode for the nig^ht for the first time in a 
village inn. 

Sunday. 
The western side of this little lake is formed by a 
•f teep mountaia^called Red Pike ; a stream runs down 
it, issuing from a Tarn in a bason near the summit ; 
which, when seen from below or from the opposite 
heights, appears certainly to have been once the cra- 
ter of a volcano. The situation of tliis Tarn was so 
peculiar that we would not leave it unseen. Before 
breakfast we commenced our labor, and labor in 
truth it was. We had supposed an hour and a half 
would be sufficient for the expedition ; but were that 
time in getting up, and just as long in returning, so 
steep was the mountain side. Xs we ascended, it 
was remarkable to perceive how totally Crummock 
water had lost all its grandeur ; — ^it was a striking em- 
blem of human pursuits, thus divested of their impor- 
tance and dwindled into insignificance when we look 
back upon them. Having conquered the ascent, in- 
stead of finding tlie Tarn immediately on the edge, as 
we expected, there was a plain of half a mile to cross 
and then we found it lying under a buttress of rock ;— 
as lonely a spot as ever mountain kite sailed over. 
Like Low Tai*n its waters were dark ; but the sun 
shone and the wind just breaking up the surface, rol- 
led over it a fleeting hue like the color of a pigeon's 
neck. There is a pleasure in seeing what few besides 
ourselves have seen. One Tarn, I perceive, diflers 
little from another : — but the slighter tlie difference 
of features is, the more pleasure there is in discover- 
ing that difference ; — and if another of these mountain 
pools lay in our way, I should Mrillingly spend thre« 
hoiu's mors in ascending to it. 
W 
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• The most unpleasant part of thU expedition, fa» 
tiguingly steep ai it was, — andnothing^ eoiikibe steep- 
er which was not an acttial precipice, — was, that wd 
had a wall to cross of lobse stones, very broad, and as 
high as an ordinary man's stature. The utmost care 
was necessary lest we should dragtlie stones after us ; 
in which case they would have killed us and buried 
us at the same time. 

Our road to Keswick lay ttp a long ascent between 
green swelling mountains — 9. pastoral scene, with its 
stream in the bottom, and sheep-folds. beside it-->thea 
down that vale of Newlands, which is seen so beau- 
tifully fr*m Keswick through the great mountain por- 
tal ^ 
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Departure from the Lakes. — Wigton, — Carlhle. — Penritk* 
— The Borderers — TVie Pillar of the Countess. — Appleby, 
^'Brough. — Stainmoor, — Bovses. — Torkshire Schools, 

Monday. 
WE were now to leave the land of lakes and turn 
bur faces towards London. The regular road would 
have been to have returned to Penrith, and there have 
met the stage ; but it would cost us o:ily half a day's 
journey ta visit Cai'lisle from whence it starts j and a 
city whose name occurs so often in the English history, 
being the frontier town on this part of the Scotish 
border, was deserving of this little deviation from the 
shortest route. For Carlisle therefore we took chaise 
from Keswick, the distance being eight leagues. Our 
road lay imder Skiddaw, and, when we had advanced 
about five miles, overlooked the hike of Bassenthwaite 
nearly the whole of its length. We now perceived the 
beauty of this water, which, because of its vicinity to 
Keswick, is contemptuously overlooked by travellers ; 
-and the sight of its woode'n shores, its mountainous 
^ideSf with its creeks and bays, and the grand ter- 
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roination £(xmed by the Borrodide ibouhtuns as w6 
looked back, made us regrpt that we had not devoted 
a 4ay in exploring it. The road^t lengfth bent to tlie 
eastward, leaving the lake ; and shortly afterwards, 
walking up a steep hill, we had a new and striking 
■view or the vale. The lake of Keswick was hidden 
l>ehind Brandelow, the long mounttin which forms its 
western bank : over this appeared the mountains be* 
hind the waterfall of Lodore, and over these we could 
distinguish the point of a remarkable mountain at the 
head of Winandermere. This was our last view of 
this lovely country : and a certainty that it was the 
last, that no circumstances could ever lead me to it 
ag^n, made me gaze longer and more earnestly as if 
to fix deeper in my memory so exquisite a landscape. 
I remembered the day of my departure ftom my father's 
bouse, and for the first time anticipated with fear the 
tinie when I ^ould leave England never to return 
to it. 

We had left the mountains, but their roots or oat- 
works extended to some distance before the plain began. 
The road lay over an open country of broken gryund, 
with hills at a little distance enclosed in square patches, 
and newly, as it appeared, brought into cultivation. 
There was not a single tree rising in the hedgerows. 
Our stage was to Wigton, five leagues and a half 
which is unusually far. The post-boy rested his horses 
at Ireby, one of those townlets in which every thing 
reminds us of the distance from a metropolis. It con- 
sists of a few houses forming something like a plaza, 
grass groyirs between the stones of tlie pavement, and 
the children came clattering round us in their woodem 
shoes as if the sight of a chaise was a novelty. We 
soon gained an eminence, from whence the flat country 
opened upon us. Solway firth and the Scotish moun- 
tains lay to the north, to the east and south the plain 
extended as far as we could see ; — a noble prospect, and 
to us the more striking as we had been so much among 
the close scenery of a mountainous district. We 
passed near a quadrangular farm-house, which the 
driver told us was built like those hi Scotland. The 
flweUing and out-houses are round the fold, and^c 
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dungliin in the middle of the court This form was 
evidently devised for' defence ag^nst cow-stealers. 

Wigton bears all the marks of incri^ased prosperit}'. 
It is not niany years since its market was held on San- 
day, and the country people bought their meat before 
they went into church, carried it into church with 
them and hung it over the back of their seats till the 
service was over. The many well drest inhabitants 
whom we beheld were sufficient proof that no such 
custom could now be tolerated there. Good inns, good 
shops, carts and chaises in tlie streets, and masons at 
work' upon new houses, were S3anptoms of rapid im- 
provement. They paint their houses with a dark red, 
thus hiding and disfiguring good stone ; perhaps it may 
be thought the paint preserves the stone, but there 
can be no good i*eason for preferring so abominable a 
color. Going up the stairs of the inn I noticed a 
common alehouse print of the battle of Wexfbrd, which 
was an action with the Irish insurgents in the late re- 
bellion in that country. It represented a lady, by name 
Miss Redmond, at the head of the rebels, who is said 
to have taken arms to revenge the death of her lover. 
The artist was probably a well-wisher to the Irish- 
men. 

From'hence to Carlisle was less than three leagues, 
and the cathedral was in vie^v over the plain. We 
met carts upon the way having wheels of primitive 
rudeness, without spokes, such as are used in our 
country and which I have never till now seen since I 
left it. One of these wheels we saw by the road side 
laid against the bank as a stile, its two holes serving 
as ladder-steps to ascend by. Carlisle is the capital 
of these parts, and is indeed a great city. While 
dinner was preparing we hastened to the cathedral. 
Its tower would not be thought fine upon a parochial 
English church, and looks the worse for standing upon 
so large a body. The inside, however, proved far 
more i nterosting than the exterior had promised. The 
old stalls remain, admirably carved in English oak 
which rivals stone in durability ; but the choir is dis- 
figured by a double row of those vile partitions which 
crowd and debase all the hereticpl churches s and tb« 



«wiTidow» instead of old painted glass of whicji every 
pain is stained, haying only a border of bright yellow, 
'with comers of bright green, round uncolored com- 
partments, flings a glaring and ill-assorted light. The 
lives of St. Augustine, St. Anthony the Great, and 
St Cuihhert are represented here in a series of pictures. 
They were plastered over at the time of the schism 
but have been lately recovered, as much as posssible, 
by the exertions of Percy the antiquary and jwet wh* 
is a dignitary of this.chijrch. As vestiges of antiquity 
the}' are cnrious ; but otherwise they miglit well liave 
been spared, the subjects being taken from those 
fabulous legends by which men of mistaken piety have 
given so much occasion of scandal. One of them re- 
presents the devil appearing to St. Augustine, with a 
large book upon his back, fastened v/ith great clasps, 
iivhich is the register wherein he keeps his account of 
sins committed, and it seems a sufficient load for him. 
He had brought it to show the Saint his debtor ac- 
count, which we are to suppose has been cancelled by 
immediate prayer, for the devil is saying, Pdtnitet me 
tibi oxtendhse librimi, * I i-epent of having shown thee 
the book.' Over some of the oldest tombs we noticed 
a remarkable form of arch, whicli might be adduced 
as an example of the sylvan origin of Gothic architec- 
ture : it resembles a bent bough, of which the branches 
have been loptbutnot close to the stem. 

The city walls, which half a century ago were 
capable of defence, are now in a state of decay ; the 
casile is still guarded^ because within the court there 
is a depositary of arms and field-pieces. Here is an 
entire portcullis, ft>rmed of wood cased with iron. 
Manufactories of lute introduction have doubled the 
population within few years, but with little addition 
to the^decent society of the place. Poor Scotch and 
poor Irish chiefly make up tiVe increase, and the city 
swarms with manufacturing poor in their usual state of 
depravity'. We are once more in the la^ul of salmon. 
Some of the natives here take this fish with a dejjterity 
truly savage ; they ride on horseback into the wate 
and pierce them with a heavy trident as long as a tilting 
«pear. 

W 2 
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I observed many peculiarities at our inn. Tw« 
grenadiers painted upon wood, and then cut out to th^ 
picture so as to resemble life keep ^uard; one at the 
f>ottom of the stairs, another half way up. They 
brought us a singular kind of spoon in our negus — 
longer than the common one, tlie stem round, twisted 
in the middle, -and ending in a heavy button or head, 
the heavy end being placed in the glass, and designed 
to crush the sugar. The boot-cleaner is an old Scotch- 
man, with all the proverbial civility of his nation ; he 
entered with alow bow, and asked if ^^e would pUase 
to give him leave to clean our boots. My bed curtains 
may serve as a good specimen of the potit^cal freetlom 
permitted in England. Genet»il Washington is ther^ 
represented driving American Indefkcndence in a car 
dlrawn by leopards, a black Triton running beside them, 
and blowing his conch — ^meant, I conceive, by his 
crown of feathers to designate the native Indians. In 
another compartment, Liberty and Dr. Franklin are 
walking hand in hand to the Temple of Fame where 
two little Cupids display a globe on which America 
and the Atlantic are marked. The tree of liberty 
stands by, and the stamp-act reversed is bound round 
it. I have often rem asked the taste of the people for 
these coarse allegories. 

Tuesday. 
At six we were on the roof of the stage-coach on 
our return to London after this long journey We saw 
symptoms of our vicinity to Scotland upon the road. 
Scotch drovers were on their way home, men who are 
employed in driving lean cattle into England to be fat- 
tened for the English market ; thev wore instead of a 
hat a sort of flat turban, and had a large mantle of 
gray checquered cloth scarft round them, a costume 
far more graceful than the English. One woman we 
saw walking barefoot, and can}ing her shoes in her 
hand. — • 'Tis-the way tliey do in Scotland,' said the 
coachman, who seemed to pride himself on having 
been born the south side of the border. Skiddaw ap- 
peared to our right, in a new form and of more im- 
pressive magnitude than when we first beheld it at its 
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foaX, becaxLse we \rere aware of the distance and 
knew by experience its height. During the whole of 
the first stage the road inclined toward the mountains 
wlvch we had left : we did not look at them without 
something- of regret, ■remembering hours and days 
spent among t))em, in that happy state of health, both 
bodily and mental, which exti*act3 enjoyment even 
from difficulty and toil. 

We breakfasted at Penrith. There are tlie remains 
of a castle here on a little eminence, which have been 
much dilapidated of late; a fine gateway has been 
pulled down for the sake of the materials, and after it 
had been demolished the stones were found to be so 
excellently cemented together that it was cheaper to 
dig fresh ones than to separate them. This Iiabit of 
quarrying in castles and abbeys has been fatal to some 
of the most interesting ruins in England. Richard III 
resided here when Duke of Gloucester; the character 
of this prince, like that of our Pedro, has been vin- 
dicated by late historians ; and the prevailing opinion 
is, that he has been atrociously caUimniatc4 to gratify 
the Tudops j an able but a wicked race of princes. 
It is a proof of his popular qualities at least that his 
memory is still in good odor here j where he could not 
have been beloved unless he had eminently deserved 
to be so, because the country was attached to the 
hostile party. 

We had an intelligent companion on the roof, a na- 
tive of the country ; who seemed to take pleasure in 
communicating information to us concerning it, per- 
ceiving me to be a foreigner and that I listened to him 
with attention. This rendered the next stage, for un- 
fortunately he proceeded no further with us, pai*ticular- 
ly interesting. The road ran parallel with the sierra 
of Crossfell, at some little distance from it ; its length 
and uniformity of outline so diminished its apparent 
Jieiglit, that I listened to him at first with incredulity 
when he told me it exceeded any of the moimtains in 
the lake country: yet books confirm his statement, 
and appearajices must not be weighed against mea. 
uurement. It formed a fine screen to the East. Im- 
mediately near P«iurith we crossed tvyo rivers whicji 
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BtiU retained the wild character of mountain streams. 
The cosntry is beautiful, and its scenery enriched by 
the ruins of many castles the strongs holds in former 
times of the banditti of the Border. These Borderers 
carried the art of cow-stealing to its greatest possible 
perfection; they ai«e now reduced to a state of subor- 
dination and law, and their district is as orderly as any 
in the kingdom ; yet in those parts, wiiich are remote 
from the great roads, though their plundering habits 
are all laid aside, thi^y retain much of their old rude 
manners and barbarous spirit. An instance of this wc ' 
heard of from our companion. A Borderer, who was 
^t mortal enmity with one of his neighbors, fell sick ; « 
and being given over sent for his enemy, that they 
might be reconciled. * Ah,' said he, when the man 
entered the room, * I am very bad, very bad indeed ; 
d'ye think I sliall die V * Why, hope not ;* replied his 
visitor — * to be sure you are very bad, but for all that 
perhaps you may do yet.' * No, no,' said the other, 
* I shall die, I know I shall die ;t— and so 1 have sent for 
you that I may not go out of the world in enntity with 
any one. . So, d'ye see, we'll be friends. The quarrel 
between us is all over, — all over, — and s6 give me your 
hand.' Accordingly thi« token of reconciliation was 
performed, and the other took his leave ; when just as 
iie was closing the door aftdr him, the sick man cried 
out, • But stop — stop,' said he, * if I should not die 
this time, this is to go for nothing : mind now — it's all 
to be just as it was before, if I do not die.' 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, well 
wrought and formerly well emblazoned, with dials on 
each side, and this inscription upon a brazen plate : 

This pillar 'was erected Anno 1656, by the JRight Honor- 
able Anw, Countess Dowager of Peitibrook^ and sole heir of 
the Might Honourable George, £ar I of Cumberland, ^c, 
Jor a viemorial of her last parting in this place 'Kith her 
good and pious another, the Might Honorable Margaret, 
Countess Doviuger of Cumberland, the 2nd of April 1616. 
In memory vthereofshe also left an annuity of four pounds 
to be distributed to the poor ivithin the parish (f Brougham 
every 2nd day of April, for ever, upon the Stone Table herd 
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The little low stone table stands close at hand, on 
"v^hich the distribution of this alms is still made. I 
have seldom been so interested by any monument or 
inscription, as by this, which relates wholly to the pri- 
vate feelings of an individual. She was an admirable 
woman, and her name is still held in veneration. 

A little distant, though not in sight of the road, is 
the scene of a circumstance which I have seen more 
frequently related than any other single anecdote in 
English books : so deep an interest do these people, one 
and all, take either in the practice or the tales of hunt- 
ing. It is the park, Whinfield is its name, where a 
hart was once started and chased by a single buck- 
hound from thence to Red Kirk in Scotland, which is 
sixty English miles off, and back again ; thirty leagues 
in all. The hart returned to die upon his lair i he leap- 
ed the park pales, and expired immediately ; and the * 
hotthd, not having strength for the leap» died on the 
outside. Their heads were nailed against a hawtlioi'n 
tree, with ^hese lines under them : / 

Hercules killed Hart-o- Greece, 
And Hart'O-Greece killed Hercules. 

We passed through Kirkby Thup, that is the church 
by Thor, one of the few etymological vestiges of Saxon 
idolatry in England. The worship of this god was 
common in these parts ; the name Thor occurs in a 
pedigree, as that of the lord of one of the manors in 
Cumberland. Through Temple Sowerby next, where 
the Knights Templars were once established. It was 
not unusual formerly, for men who found it necessary 
to limit their expenses as much as possible, to retire 
into this neighborhood, where, thirty years ago, they 
could live in a respectable family for so small a pen- 
sion as eighteen English pounds ; — a sort of banish- 
ment, for there was then little intercourse between 
the metropolis and these remote parts, and no stage 
coach nearer than York. Then we reached Appleby, 
tlie county-town of Westmoreland, though appkrantly 
a smaller place than Kendal. The road runs close by 
}ty but does not enter ; a river dividing it from the town, 
A castle, one of the few which are still habitable* 
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overlooks it from a wooded emioence ; the rtTer and 
bridge come into the foreground, «nd the whole form* 
a higlily beautiful scene. Here we lost our cc»npanion. 
He told us that Appleby was almost in as high a state 
of faction about horse-racing as ever Con8tantin<^^ had 
been from the same cause. 

The road, which was now become of a drearier cha- 
racter, continued under CrossfeU till we approached 
Brougfa, when it drew nearer to the sierra just at iU 
termination. Its sides were broken here with rocks, 
and loose stones brought from above by the frosts and 
torrents. Under it stood some weU-built houses, with 
a few trees about them^ not set thickly enough to look 
like plantations, but as if of spontaneous growth. The 
appearance of these houses, wherein certainly the ele* 
ganciea as well as the comforts of life would be found, 
formed an impressive contrast with the dreariness of 
the adjoining country; which was as black and onge- 
nial as the worst waters of Galicia. At Breu^ 3ie 
coach dined« at an hour unreasonably early and at an inn 
bad enough, and dirty enough, to be in character with 
a beggarly town. 

Our next stage was over the sierra of Stainmoor, a 
ciold and desolate tract The few houses upmi the way - 
bear testimony to the severity of the climate ; their 
roofs are raised to as acute an angle as possible, that 
the snow may not lie upon them, which cover theao 
heights probably all the winter through. Since my 
first day's journey in Cornwall I hate seen nothing so 
desolate, and in this latitude the sky is as cheerless aa 
the earth. Beyond this is the town of Bowes, which 
18 in Yorkshire, ahug^ province, as large as any other 
three in this island. The town, Kke aU those which 
we have seen since Carlisle, has its ruined castle, 
meant formerly for protection against their marauding 
neighbors, "who long after the union of the two king- 
doms carried on incessant hostilities against £nglish 
beef and mutton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing country for chil- 
dren. — It is the cheapest part of England, and schools 
for boys have lon|^ been established here, to which 
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tradesmen, arid even some parents of highei^ordeY who 
think money better than learning, send their children 
ftom all the great towns, even from the westera-provin- 
«es,-^ut London supplies the greater number. Two 
of these lads we took up who were returning to their 
parents in the metropolis after a complete Yorkshire 
education. One of them, who was just fourteen, had 
been four years there, during which time one of his sis- 
ters and his father had died, and he had never seen the 
face of friend or kinsman. I asked him if he thought > 
be should know his brothers and sisters when he saw 
them : he said he sRipposed not ; but presently after a 
pause, added with a smile in the dialect of the country 
«* I think I shaU ken*em too." This was an interesting 
Hd irVkh a quick eye and a dyspeptic countenance. He 
vfiH be apprenticed behind some London counter, or at 
a lawyer's desk, and die for want of fresh air. His 
companion was a fine, thriving, thick-headed fellow, 
* with a bottle belly and a bulbous nose : of that happy 
and swinish temperament that it might be sworn he 
would feed and fatten wherever he went. 

The schools are upon the most economical plan : a 
pension of sixteen pounds sterling pays for every thing, 
clothing included. For certain they are kept upon 
Spartan fare ; but the boys, who were from different 
schools, spake well of their masters, and had evident- 
ly been happy there. Sheets are considered as super- 
fluous, and clean linen as a luxury reserved only for 
Sundays. They wash their own clothes by means of a 
m^hine ; and tlie masters ifse no other laborers in get- 
ting in their harvests both of bay and corn ; so that what 
with farming, teaching* and a small cure, for 4heT 
are generally priests, they make the system answer. 
What is taught is merely what is required for the com- 
mon purposes of life, to write well, and be ready at 
the ordinary operations of arithmatic. They profess 
to teach Latin, but I could not find that the masters 
ever ventured beyond the grammar. At one of these 
schools they had been enacting plays, to which the 
neighborhood were admitted at a price. Three 
pounds a night had beeQ their receipt, 'and this was 
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divided among the boys. Our little friend related this 
with great satisfaction, told us tiiat he himself bad 
played a part, and was easily persuaded to give us one 
of his song^. They had movable scenes, he said, as 
good as we could see in any theatre.<^One of Uiese 
schools consists of Irish boys, and the master goes 
over every summer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta-3ridge was our next stage, 
pleasantly situated beside a clear rapid river in a woody 
country ; but after this single scene of beauty all was 
-fiat and dismal. The road however had this recom- 
mendation, that for league after league it was as straight 
as the most impatient traveller couid wish it At mid- 
night We left the coach at Borough-Bridge, bidding 
adieu to the poor boys who had forty hours to travel on. 
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